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THE LAST OF THE TENTH LEGION. 


T was to his Villa Sirena, at Sorrento, amid its interbraiding shine and dark, 
that Vaini summoned me, in May 1895, for a psychical experiment as to 





“She was clad in a seamless pink tunic that fell to the knees, draping the figure 
it revealed—a figure beautiful as that of Diana whom the Ephesians loved.” 
which he wrote, “The door of classic life will be wide open before us.” I 
had spent a few weeks in Naples aiding him in. unrolling a dozen Herculanean 
manuscripts, and was thus within easy reach. Our correspondence during the 
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preceding twelve months had enabled me to follow those tendencies which continually 
drew him to realms of speculative thought. I knew with what delight he mused 
upon the imagery of bygone times, and perceived that within his mind had kindled 
an ambition to discover the mystical links and mainsprings between modern 
and ancient days. During the earlier years he had caught some of the: finer 
phantasies and made them real, and he was now ardent to stand within some 
reanimated precinct of the antique world. He seemed drawn to what proved the 
most living of all our experiments by a force akin to the magnetic attraction of 
great gems: and now, in tracing this summary of an afternoon spent beyond that 
“wide-open door,” I realise afresh that there are experiences which give meaning to 
all the rest of life, and in reviewing this fugitive recital I note with satisfaction that 
it bears the impress of ‘Truth,—that everlasting hall-mark which is not to be effaced. 

I found the Professor in his orange grove pruning and watering his favourite 
trees. His brown eyes were soft with dreaming, and, as though putting the last 
accent. to some train of far-borne meditation, he greeted me with the words, ‘‘ The 
result rests on the knees of the gods.” I took in the familiar scene at a glance— 
the Villa overhanging the sapphire sea, the Monastery green-curtained amid its 
myrtles, Vesuvius ten miles distant across the sparkling brilliance of the Bay of 
Naples. About us spread a delightful privacy of shade that lured the fancy, and 
over all rested that peace of Nature which is as divine as the wise silence of 
Olympus. I delighted in its over-wood of orange boughs, its undergrowth of 
jasmine and oleander, and beneath these a fine texture of mosses and wild 
strawberry leaves and violets. Chiefly my gaze rested upon a tall lady lilac bush, 
a luminous pink shrub, whereon the Italian sunshine streamed its witchery of 
opalescent hues. I doubt not the juices of that tree are the love-blood whereof 
poets write. In the warm stillness its branches bent in the light breeze and 
thrilled the air with meaning. I thought it splendid as a beautiful woman, and 
was absorbed in the jewelled spray of fancies it suggested when Vaini cut short 
my reverie. 

“ Here,” said he, laying his hand upon my shoulder, and pointing to the 
lustrous foliage, “here is the place of my soul.” 

Our vegetarian luncheon finished, he explained the fine-spun theory round which 
his studies hovered. In removing a foundation wall of Roman origin, his workmen 
had brought to light a thin section of crimson onyx, richly veined, which he had 
recognised to be a Golden Mist Stone. On each side was drawn an ellipse, about 
which were grouped signs of the Zodiac and points that evidently marked the 
position of astronomical bodies. 

“Dear Master,” I interrupted, after a summary inspection of this object, 
“what is a Golden Mist Stone?” 

“T am vexed,” he answered, with pained surprise, “to hear you ask elementary 
questions, .after all the years I’ have led you through hidden ways towards the 
unfamiliar side of things. We have to do with the electric force of that Golden 
Mist commonly called the Nebular hypothesis, and this stone is a_ tangible 
expression of that crown of roseate light we see forming and fading. Upon it has 
been traced a planetary conjunction which is its key through ages back and 
centuries to come. For several months I have been absorbed in the astounding 
properties of this fragment. I will not pause to explain their application at this 
moment, since their trial must be made to-morrow. My colleague in Berlin fixes 
the original date as A.D. 294, which was in the reign of Diocletian. ‘This identical 
conjunction is present now for the first time since August 1793, and will not 
occur again for a hundred and twenty-eight years. I have made the necessary 
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THE LAST OF THE TENTH LEGION. 3 
preparation, and after its black crystal bath the stone is to be held in the light 
to-morrow precisely at noon.” 

“I divine your thought,” I observed: “that herein exists some soul-wrought 
chain between ourselves and remote periods.” 

“You have read rightly,” answered Vaini, with a kindling glance. “In this 
petrifaction I detect truths startling in their novelty and power, yet definite and 
certain as that beneath the chill of frozen winter hide the promise and buds of 
spring. I have often shown you that intellectual landmarks are sometimes most 
useful when they point to disillusions: now, at last, in the evening of my days, it 
is mine to fix the theory of mystical perspective.” 

“You really believe that under these conditions it will be possible to behold. . .” 

“Nay, I have already beheld that which made me catch my breath. ‘The bones 
of the old world sometimes lie very near the surface. It was three days ago, a 
trifle too soon astronomically, and I had not properly charged the black crystal 
bath. Nevertheless I touched the fringe of that we are in search of. To my 
joy, the outline of this villa faded, and in its place appeared a semblance of some 
wholly different building. I even saw a falcon-faced fellow, who gazed at me with 
affright.” 

“Was he a Roman?” I interrupted. 

“Here is a trace of him,” the Maestro answered. ‘A dust portrait, fixed upon 
the Mist Stone itself by the method you and I have practised together.” 

‘Taking the onyx from my tutor’s hand, I peered intently into its depth, till a 
figure emerged from a blurred background. It was an undersized, swarthy old 
man, habited in short-sleeved tunic, standing with a hand upon either hip and 
laughing noiselessly to himself. I could see his aged and minutely wrinkled face 
and the yellow gleam in his hard black eyes. At a glance I knew that rock-hewn 
facial type to be Roman. His left shoulder was slightly depressed, as though by 
a lifelong burden. Suddenly he discovered me, and in terror his jaws began 
working silently with feverish haste. I remember thinking that he had thus become 
a doleful caricature of all humanity’s sorrow. Then, swiftly and unaccountably 
as the image had come, it vanished. 

“Place yourself twenty years back,” Vaini exclaimed, with the masterful 
emphasis I knew so well, “in any dramatic scene whereof you retain a clear 
impression. Close your eyes and picture intently what happened: the semblance 
of that day will still be vivid—you will behold its imagery and incidents, and the 
people who came and went will appear as real as you and I are now. So will it 
be if this talisman disclose its secret. I will not waste time reminding you of the 
reality of the unseen, for it is as evident as is the evanescence of all reality. It 
is beyond me to anticipate the precise forces which may rest within this fragment, 
but we are likely to find them as living as the volition which turns a climbing 
vine aside from the smooth wall to the nails whereon it fastens its tendrils. We 
should behold the panorama it bears and listen to words spoken centuries ago. 
We may learn how it was first charged with supernatural force, for its use is as 
ancient as the magic ivories.” 

My acquaintance with Vaini, whom I remember, now that he is no more, as 
the most fascinating and baffling of men, had familiarised me with that tonic of 
emotion, which he justly declared to be an incomparable stimulant. His projects 
were never wanting in proportion and continuity. One of his most admirable 
demonstrations had been made that winter, wherein, roving at random through the 
animal world, he established by inference from actual experiment that animals 
astray upon their humble path of life consult instinctively with one another and 
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receive a friend’s advice. In the essay to which he had summoned me, he 
probably felt. too sure of himself to doubt his pupil. But it was in the full 
consciousness of my Own imperfect capacity to supplement his pursuit of intellectual 
wild flowers that I answered, “ Professor, will you tell me exactly my share in this 
adventure ? ” 

Vaini’s manner always took on a heightened charm in presence of danger. 
An artist at close quarters with a technical and critical problem is intensely 
human. His voice now sank to that confidential whisper Italians cherish, as 
he glanced about to assure himself no eavesdroppers lurked.  ‘‘ Carissimo,” he 
answered, “you will keep your hand not on the pulse but on the heart. We 
may find ourselves confronted by a peril so extraordinary that it will be unique 
in the history of mankind. We are about to tread the dust of Roman days. 
What shall we find there, if not men and women as living as ourselves? Who 
can say that to them it may not be we that shall seem visionary—that to us 
they may not prove a fateful reality !” 

“How,” I asked, “‘ when we have entered upon that bygone a 
return to the Nineteenth Century ?” 

“If dipped in fresh water,” replied Vaini, ‘“‘the negative effect of the stone 
should come into being. ‘The world of Diocletian will fade, and we shall again 
be standing in this garden. But, mark you, there is a dreadful possibility.” 
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“Which is,” I murmured as my companion paused, watching me intently, 
“that the Mist Stone may be taken from us.” 

“Precisely. If the worst happens, and we are imperilled, we must instantly 
join hands, and I will cast the talisman into the nearest water.” 


On the following day the clock marked twelve as, after a morning spent in 
preparation, we began our experiment. For the first time in my lifelong acquaintance 
with Vaini he betrayed great nervous excitement, and the hand that held the 
uplifted onyx trembled in the sunlight. Before us the Bay of Naples seemed a 
pavement of lazuli flecked with whitecaps and seamed with glistening aquamarine. 
I gazed an instant upon that shadow-haunted floor, whereon the sunshine and the 
breeze traced a silhouette that looked like Love’s bent bow. I beheld the foam 
of waves breaking into lace along the shore. Beneath us, where the sapphire 
paled to emerald, an Italian felucca lay anchored. Suddenly I observed that its 
half-furled sails were changing to garnet red, and at the same instant I felt a 
phosphorescent glow rising about me, and perceived a smell like burning sandal- 
wood. ‘The faintness of an overpowering emotion obscured my senses, and I 
heard no more the whisper of the sea. Before me appeared a Pompeian portico, 
pearl-white and crimson like a seashell’s lining. Vaini’s orange grove melted into 
tamarind and oleander. Amid the trees stood two marble statues, slightly tinted— 
Aphrodite; singer of songs, and Pallas the torch-bearer. It was no more the 
half-light of illusion, . .. Vaini and I had crossed the impalpable dividing line, 
and moved backward seventeen centuries. 

I was looking at a vixen chained to a column, with a litter of cubs running 
loose about her, all of them making efforts to reach a scarlet-headed, green-backed 
woodpecker that hung in a cage, when my attention was diverted to the little 
old man whose dust portrait my tutor had taken. He wore the same _ short 
tunic, about his neck was a metal collar, and I noticed that his right ear 
had been bitten away. He did not at first perceive us, and fancying himself 
alone with a great hound that stood gazing good-naturedly at the young foxes, 
raised a wineskin, and refreshed himself with a gurgling draught. 


Suddenly 
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he beheld us, and tying the neck of his pigskin bottle, stared at Vaini with 
frightened eyes, and said in Latin, “Good luck to you. Salutem/ May you 
sneeze pleasantly !” 

I have spoken of the lady lilac bush which to this day stands at the angle 
of the Villa, and whose pink foliage was now the last to fade. Its flesh tint, 

















“She was playing ball, tossing it over her shoulder, and in the runs and turns 
of that leisurely movement kept time with the music, dancing a measure 
that might have been spun in the wildwood.” 


suddenly catching a richer colour, melted into the figure of a young woman, as 
though the tree were transforming itself to human form. Her face was fine and 
resolute, and at the instant—not quite revealed, nor yet all hidden—she seemed 
the poem one never forgets. 

She was clad in a seamless pink tunic that fell to the knees, draping the 
figure it revealed—a figure beautiful as that of Diana whom the Ephesians loved. 
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Her hair was fastened at the back with a tiny arrow, and I remember smiling 
at my thought that its rose-flushed golden splendour is called in France soled 
couchant. From within the building came the sound of a double-octaved harp, 
such as the Egyptians knew, played very slowly; and as she listened to its vibrant 
notes, her statuesque arms were carelessly touching the soundless strings of an 
imaginary instrument. The music was a lyric of dreams,—of the mating of those 
phantom shapes wherewith the ancients peopled their world; of flowers, and the 
secret of dawn, and the murmur of awakening woods. 

Then with a cry of surprise she beheld us, and ejaculating words I distinguished 
imperfectly, came forward with eyes fixed upon the onyx Vaini held. 


II. 


Her voice brought two men from the interior of the building, who halted at sight 
of us. One was a lean, elderly individual, pausing with grey head tilted eagerly 
forward. His mouth was bent awry and twitching, revealing three or four broad 
yellow front teeth; and as he stood moistening his lips, it was easy to see that in 
his bewilderment he knew not to which of the gods to offer himself. The other 
was a young man of effeminate appearance. His handsome face was insignificant, 
clean shaven but for a small moustache, and his cheeks were slightly rouged. It 
was a face which, although immature, was grooved with lines that told of furious 
living. About him hovered a fragrance of cosmetics and spiced wine. 

The girl turned towards us with a smothered titter, crying in Latin, “Come, 
father, look upon them; there is no danger. Decius, come. I wonder what 
language they speak—what nation wears such ugly garments! Januarius, do not 
stand gaping, but bring a skin of wine; the younger barbarian looks pale: see, 
father, it is our Mist Stone they have found and brought back.” 

I observed the girl attentively, and listened to the name Puteolana, by which 
the men addressed her, and which could have reference only to her birthplace, 
Puteoli. She moved with athletic grace, as unembarrassed in her light attire as a 
faun would have been in his. I gazed upon the shell-heart pink of her skin, the 
straight eyebrows almost meeting, the rose-leaf lips curving in laughter, and read 
in her face the languorous poetry of an indolent life. At her summons her 
companions advanced, and the elder, speaking with droll earnestness, said to us: 

“My name is Appian ;-this is my daughter Cythera; my vocation is to cast a 
thread from the familiar to the unknown. Am I not an Augur? Salve / I wish 
you joy. To speak with a welcome guest is better than broaching a wine-cask. 
It is distinctly before me that something is about to happen—that it is brought 
about by our recovered talisman—that to us, as to you, this day will almost 
seem real,” 

I listened to these phrases, spoken in the purest Latin, with a consciousness 
that by the strangest crook of my tutor’s craft he and I had been translated to 
that visionary land of fine light and subtle dusk we call classical. I caught the 
meaning of what was said with tolerable readiness, albeit my verbs had grown 
rusty since the gerund-grinding days of thirty years before. In the conversation 
that followed I was occasionally forced to use Italian, now and then a phrase of 
Greek ; more than once I was wholly at a loss. 

He who announced himself an Augur, lifting his eyes in a careless sweep of 
the heavens, now clapped his hands for dinner, as was doubtless his noonday 
habit. The hunchback Januarius, who had been standing watchful and doglike 
in the shadow—a shadow that seemed to me the gathered dark of ages—adjusted 
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a curtain drawn half way down the atrium as we entered. At that moment 
Vaini thoughtlessly produced a silk pocket-handkerchief and blew his nose, an 
action that excited the wonder and amusement of the Romans, as did the 
novelty of our pockets. While his hands were occupied I seized the opportunity to 
relieve him of the magical onyx, thinking I might presently have grievous need of it. 

Before us was an encrusted table spread with a silver service. Near it were 
sculptured lounges heaped with cushions. I noticed the goldfish in the impluvium, 
the hanging fourfold candelabra, the crystal flagons and glazed amphore. Against 
the wall stood a diminutive altar whereon reddened a flame of burning apple-wood. 
The master of the house sprinkled it with wine, the Roman world even in its 
decadence preserving the ancient veneration of its ancestors. 

“You might think those kindling twigs,” murmured Decius, carelessly cracking 
a nut, “yet, if you look closer, they are only uncertain certainties, grown quite 
brittle now, and half a dozen promises that failed,—look with what iridescent 
blues and greens they burn !” 

Two girls, waiting to serve us, stood motionless against the triclinium 
wall. At the sight I realised, as never before, that life, however filled with 
the glory of nature, seeks its finest inspiration in the form of woman. Near 
by was the Egyptian harp which one of them was touching as the lilac tree 
faded. Decius seated himself, and in reply to my inquiry informed me that 
what I had heard was a hymn to Dionysos, adding, with an irreverent laugh, 
that within it was hidden some such phrase as the Immortals wove treading the 
winepress. 

“They are Spartan slaves,” he added, with a scrutinising glance at the 
maidens: “full-blooded animals of many moods, fervent and flushed after their 
meat soup—looking their best when reposing on the grass, a drowsy heap of 
muscular pink flesh.” These words reached the ears of one of them, for she 
turned aside with tremulous lips. At this token of weakness Decius laughed 
aloud. ‘A beautiful woman’s anguish is a morsel for the gods,” he whispered, 
dipping his finger-tips in a bowl half-filled with some spiced liquid set apart for 
his own use. The rest of us moistened our hands in beryl water while the wine 
was poured. No two cups were alike, Vaini’s being a silver goblet, Cythera’s a 
crystal chalice, and mine a deep saucer of mother-of-pearl. Excitement had 
made me so thirsty that I emptied it at a draught. 

After boiled eggs and the roe of a lamprey, a ramshead pasty was set 
before us, which Decius, with a sarcastic nod towards our host, called Shepherd’s 
pie. This name in connection with Appian afforded him much amusement, and 
seeing me puzzled, he added, “If we told one another the truth, who would not 
wish to die!” 

“* My cook is Sicilian,” remarked Appian, splitting an egg. ‘Let me recommend 
that chicken—it is tender as a lover's glance. If,” said he, turning to Vaini, 
“you wish to buy a villa, I will sell you this for a paltry four hundred thousand 
sesterces, and you may take the Spartan girls and my cook at cost. You could 
find no better point from which to observe the fire-shot line of yonder smoky 
mountain, And yet,” he added, with a twinkle of the eye, “I cannot rid myself 
of the thought that ali we now behold is a mutual hallucination. Am not I a 
reader of dreams ?” 

The repast ended with a dish of truffles stewed in cider, followed by cheese- 
cakes and African honey. With muttered ejaculations to the gods, Appian laid a 
rose upon the altar, saying, “ Now that I am old, what is left me save the wild 
rose of my youth? Ahime! how quick doth the cut laurel fade!” 
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Decius watched him with a contemptuous smile, and turning to me murmured, 
‘“*How must Cupid laugh as he wings his arrows, till like Appian he groans to 
find them broken!” 

“Or rather,” retorted Appian, turning angrily upon him, “ how often Cupid 
never wakes till Psyche kisses him good-bye! Young lovers, now-a-days, are. not 
what they were.” 

We returned to the atrium, whence beyond the lustre of the pines I gazed 
seaward, and beheld with emotion the surf and sunshine of a bygone age. It 
was more wonderful to look upon than a newly discovered star. I ventured to 
ask Puteolana if I might see the peristyle I doubted not extended beyond the 
triclinium ; and when we reached its portal I halted, arrested by the most marvellous 
sight it has ever been my fortune to behold. Before me opened an enclosure 
filled with flaming red and yellow poppies. Beneath the tasselled knitting of 
vines were frescoes rich as the colour of words. On a border of turf sat one of 
the Spartan girls, breathing into a flute such piping as the vesper sparrow’s song 
a broken note of things once beautiful. She seemed the heart of Greece brooding 
remembered melody. The other paced to and fro lightfoot as the nymph that 
vanished before her pursuer. She was playing ball, tossing it over her shoulder, 
and in the runs and turns of that leisurely movement kept time with the music, 
dancing a measure that might have been spun in the wildwood. Beside her on 
the greensward glided her shadow—and to this day I hear the faint reverberance 
of their sandalled feet. Suddenly she paused at a fountain wherein the water 
trickled, and drank from her curving hands. 

Cythera grew impatient at my delay before what to her was commonplace. 
Her attitude was that of one who waits a signal, and it flashed upon me that: she 
had waited thus for ages. 

“You have come at last,” she ejaculated, “after keeping me watching . . . how 
long! ... .. knowing all the while that some day some one would find our Mist 
Stone, and that Mercury would whisper in his ear. You might have guessed, even 
though you could not count the years.” 

“ How was it lost?” I asked. 

“A year ago I was betrothed to Enceladus—you have heard the name of the 
Centurion who slew the Imperator Carus. Last summer he went with the Tenth 
Legion into a distant land. It was my father’s wish that I should marry him, and I 
could only obtain that an oracle should speak.” 

The Greek girls were standing near, listening so intently that the animal 
nature which looked from their statuesque faces was quelled. Cythera motioned 
me to the end of the garden, and added, with a laugh at which the crimson 
woodpecker lifted its wings and turned its head askance, “Our answer, written 
in characters you might have mistaken for mine, declared I should be his who 
came with the Mist Stone in his hand. Appian was so angered that he flung it 
into yonder well.” 

“And Enceladus ?” 

“The Tenth Legion has been overwhelmed and destroyed. Enceladus was a 
brave man’; many months’ silence followed; no doubt he perished. I shall never 
again hear that funeral march he loved. But we waste words. Such an 
opportunity comes not twice,—let us away !” 

“Tt seems,” I answered, scarce able to repress a smile at my predicament, 
“that it is I who have fulfilled the oracle. And now—away whither ?” 

* Whither you will, so it be far from Decius.” 

“What then to you,” I ventured to ask, “is Decius ?” 
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* Alas! I am to marry him. Oh, you who have the talisman, the latchkey to 
every soul, show me a way of escape.” 

“Twice betrothed,” I exclaimed, ‘and both times unwillingly !’ 

“Tt was but natural,” replied the girl, “that Decius should take the place of 
Enceladus,—is he not his son? Yet rotten grain makes poor breaes As for the 
other, who cares now the manner of man he was! I shall never again come, 
tame to his whistle. “I hate soldiers and fighting men and their heavy-handed 
ways.” 

I stood before Cythera, listening to the crickets trilling in the grass. I divined in 
her the Roman nature, tender, passionate and sensuous. Her hand was upon mine, 
and a beautiful woman’s touch is always a caress. Some such careless pressure 
often draws a man and woman instinctively to one another; and conscious at that 
moment of the link of a masterful attraction, I remembered the ‘curious knot” 
which Circe taught Odysseus. It was a hand firm and strong to send the discus 
whirling. I looked upon her hair, turned ruddy in the sun-blaze, and beneath that 
sleeveless tunic divined the contour of a splendid body. I gazed into the flame 
of those intense eyes—and that instant’s swift remembrance of my duty to Vaini 
remains to this day the splinter of an arrow in my heart. 

We were standing at the cliffside ; and pointing to the Italian felucca, which in 
keeping with the rest had changed to a Roman galley, she added: “ Yonder is the 
ship we call Zo-Day. It must presently pass the horizon and be in sight of coasts 
beyond the Herculanean pillars. Let us hasten to those dream-fields beyond the 
sunburnt West and be happy. We will turn upon Fate as Diana turned upon 
Acton. Be not ungrateful. Is it so stern a lot for a stranger, lost in the 
unknown, to find one like me awaiting? Come, I will give you a fine white 
tunic, one of my own, and we will cast these hideous garments into the sea.” 

She paused, and the deep-spoken word, the immortal word, trembled in the 
silence—a silence as hushed as the breathless instant that falls between prayers. 
With an effort I controlled my emotion, and answered, ‘‘The onyx is not mine, 
but another’s, and how can I betray his trust !” 

She moved away at this ungracious reply, and pointing to the cloud-shadows 
flitting over the sea, “The things we wish, yet do not wholly understand,” she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘are there written, fine as the Sibylline meaning of October leaves. 
Who does not divine behind them the phantoms that gaze on us and beckon ere 
they fly? At this moment all the birds in the world are singing, yet something 
whispers me that this meeting is only for an hour—that I no longer belong here 
that I must go.” 

At the word Appian, followed by his slave Januarius, hurried into the peristyle. 
Their faces had blanched, and they were talking excitedly, the dwarf crying : 

“JT warned you, Master, it is a grievous sign when the flame grows cold.” 

“Tt was but yesterday,” moaned the Augur, “I touched an egg in the nest of 
a brooding bird, and now,—what a fistful !” 


Cythera needed not to be told what had happened. “It is Enceladus—the 
dead come back !”—she exclaimed with fine intuition, and in her quickened breath 
was the fever of hate. Pushing me into a cubiculum, she murmured cheerfully, 
“ Be perfectly quiet,—no man need die before his time.” 

It was a tiny chamber, lighted by two panes of glass and half filled by a 
gilded bedstead. I seated myself near a dressing-table, whereon were spread a 
mirror of dark purple glass, some ointment pots, a dice box, and a wax tablet and 
stylus. 

For some moments I had missed Vaini, and now, as the new-comer strode in 
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and tossed his cloth hat upon a table, I was stupified to behold in him my tutor 
transfigured to the semblance of a Roman. And yet it was not my Nineteenth- 
Century companion, but his prototype, the philosopher changed to an impressive 
embodiment of physical power, ruthless as a scythe. 

He wore a corselet of embroidered silk over a tunic decorated with richly 
ornamented bands which reached to his knees. From his shoulders fell a mantle 
of gossamer texture, and his feet were shod with leather buskins whose soft lining 
served in lieu of socks. By a strap over his shoulder hung a short heavy sword like 
a hunter’s blade, on whose hilt was modelled a tiny boar, the emblem of the Tenth 
Legion. His hair had become close cropped, his face suddenly bronzed, the mouth 
larger and thinner-lipped than Vaini’s. Only the same soul of swiftness looked 
from those far-seeing eyes, and in them I read the indomitable will that through 
immortal centuries had chased many a golden-dusted King. 

Ceesar’s narrative of his conquest of Gaul is the finest exponent of force ever 
put upon paper. Between the lines of that recital of heroic science we perceive 
that when the tragic side was weighed the rest counted for nothing. What cared 
the Tenth Legion, wiping its crimsoned sword, for aught beyond its sanguinary 
autograph! ‘The face of Enceladus said, as distinctly as a page of the Commen- 
taries, that the more clean strokes are given the fewer will be received. Vaini a 
Centurion of the thunder-throated! Only to look upon him one knew that to 
yield to less than Fate was not in that forthright soul. It was indeed Vaini, but 
cast in an antique mould, with a new look of self-centred stoicism, for he had 
suddenly become a soldier, and a soldier lives near to the heart of great things. 

I glanced between the curtains, and saw him speaking to Decius, his son, who 
drew back before him. 

“Grown hair on thy lip,” he sneered. ‘‘ By Cerberus, thou shalt grow a tail 
as well. Thou art dumb as the desert. Augur,” he cried, turning to Appian: 
“bid your cook serve me a slice of bacon in a mess of stale peas—I have come 
far and am hungry.” ‘Then, throwing himself on a cane lounge, he added: “ Tell 
Cythera to come hither and sit by my side.” 


III. 


The master of the house curtly dismissed Januarius to the kitchen. Bacon 
and stale peas were easily provided, but I smiled at the evasion which followed 
the summons of Cythera. 

“Enceladus,” cried the Augur, with demonstrative gladness, “you are thrice 
welcome. We have heard gruesome things ... of the Legion surprised in the 
Pannonian forest, of a fighting line formed amid quicksands, of the encircling 
enemy. Months went by, we feared the worst, and in thinking of you my life’s 
colour faded to ashen grey. How well I remember our last talk in this garden! 
I told you Puteolana was loath to leave her childhood’s home, and offered to sell 
it you for five hundred thousand sesterces. Now, ere she comes, let us strike hands 
upon the bargain, and it shall be yours to greet your affianced with the word 
that yonder sea of sunshine, these sweet paths, this wistful green, remain hers.” 

The soldier listened with disdain. “You have an upreaching mind,” he 
sardonically answered, ‘and so have I. The girl shall not come empty-handed ; 
the Villa shall indeed be hers, as your gift, together with five hundred thousand 
sesterces. I should not have asked so rich a dower for her, but be that as you 
will. Thus much being agreed, give me truce to ambiguous grumblings, and tell 
me why it is I still await Cythera.” 
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“She comes, Centurion; she but adorns herself; girls that go to meet the 
lover of their choice must needs paint the rose.” 

How keenly at that critical moment I remembered Vaini’s anticipation, that 
albeit the incidents of our adventure might appear as mere remembered 
happenings, yet the shapes to be encountered were capable of proving dangerous 
in the extreme! I dared not look through the curtains of the cubiculum, but 
heard Cythera’s sandalled feet, and divined the embarrassment of her meeting with 
Enceladus in the presence of his son, This was not lost upon her first betrothed, 
and he came to the point with characteristic directness. 

“Girl!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you will end by making me believe that ambition is 
the only aim. Through a dozen misadventures mine has been the patience which 
has known how to wait. While I have made my slow-trod way hither some- 
thing overhead beckoned on. Through the long retreat I mused upon _ love’s 
unfoldings. In the most desperate hour I cherished the thought of you—till 
now the sight of you chills me.” 

An instant’s silence followed, then the Centurion’s chair was overturned and the 
pavement rang with his step. 

I have mentioned that in my first sight of Appian’s Villa a hound stood 
watching the gambols of some foxes. It now advanced to the door of the 
cubiculum and looked in at me through the half-drewn curtain. At this 
indication Enceladus sprang to his feet, crying: ‘To how many things dogs listen 
that are beyond reach of human ear!” ‘Then the drapery was flung aside, and 
the Centurion of the Tenth stood regarding me with no friendly eye. 

His likeness to Vaini was so absurd that I might have taken the figure for a 
martial transformation. Even the manner and gestures were so strikingly familiar, 
however seemingly grotesque, that I bit my lip to hide a smile. 

“You laugh!” he ejaculated angrily. “You dare to laugh!” 

His menace and the rhythm of those sonorous vowels clutched my _ heart. 
Here was Vaini about to strike with the very fate whereof he had warned me. 
With this astounding metamorphosis before me, it was useless to seek to make 
myself known, and I shuddered to think of the consequence of an incautious 
word. For a moment we stood observing one another, while the afternoon’s 
lengthening shadow crept towards me with death lurking behind. It occurred to 
me with gruesome distinctness that had I wished to commit suicide I could not 
have advanced more accurately -to my destruction. 

**T find you alone,” he exclaimed; “‘yet Appian says there is one with you. 
Where is that other?” 

I longed to blurt the truth: “It’s you, now so strangely travestied, I came 
with,” but stifled the words and answered, “I fervently wish he stood in my 
place.” 

“Who is he?” asked the Roman, with Vaini’s habit of clasping and unclasping 
his interlacing fingers, “and why wish him in your place? Speak up, man: your 


1»? 


discourse lacks wings ! 

“Because his is a spirit kindred with your own. His life has been spent 
unravelling tangled skeins, and like you he has dealt with forces and conquered 
them. He insists that the only thing worth living for is bringing the impossible 
to pass. He has high courage and a neck unbowed, for one who has spent a 
lifetime among the Immortals fears no man,” 

The threat faded from the face that was so startling, yet so familiar. ‘ Faltering 
feet sometimes reach their goal,” he answered, “and yours may not be far astray. 
Walk with me to the end of the garden, and tell me who and what you are.” 
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“‘T am born of the school of Epicurus,” I replied, ‘‘ and with Horace I take 
my portion from the marrow of the day.” 

“What is your name?” 

“As a boy they called me William the Silent.” 

“You have been brought from some remote country and evidently from another 
age. Who can say what drift floats from one sphere to another! Does Rome 
still rule ?” 

“The things that made Rome great are still supreme.” 

“Yet I warrant it is still the same old empty-barrel world the Ceesars found it ?” 

“The stars continue to repeat their crystal prophecy; we still gather wild 
grapes in our neighbours’ vineyard ; the wood-nymphs beckon and the wines still 
run. There is no change save a frothing buzz and clank of wheels.” 

He stood listening attentively, plucking a flower asunder whilst gazing towards 
the diamond-dust sunshine across the Bay, and smiling as from Surrentum’s rocky 
bosom the bugle-call of a marching cohort smote the air with triumph. Perhaps 
that sweet exultant summons seemed to him an omen of good. Superstitious as 
were all great men of antiquity, and knowing their religion to be fairy lore, they 
believed in and dreaded fate. 

“You talk like an artist,” he said, as with a sudden inspiration, “and the gods 
have sent you here to do me a rare service. Can you be depended on?” he 
asked, tapping me friendliwise on the shoulder. 

“T am _ no less trustworthy,” I answered with decision, “than the Italian 
Government itself.” 

“T have had enough,” he began, turning full upon me, “tof the attack and 
defence which make up a soldier’s life. I hate the city, with its weary, envious, 
disappointed swarm, I have had overmuch of things that come and go like 
gilded galleys. I wish to fill a beaker with the richness of solitude with Cythera 
and drain it to the lees. For the great world, it will content me to be an 
onlooker---a panther crouched on the bough. Age has its October sunshine, 
when I can sit at home with Homer, counting the gold of what is past and 
laughing at the insolence of the Forum. But there is ‘a fly in my wine which 
you alone can remove. I am plagued by an undefined misgiving that Decius— 
my own son, mind you—looks amorously upon the girl to whom I am_ betrothed. 
Wherefore I wish you to exercise immediately this art you understand so well, 
and transport him with yourself to the far land whence you came.” 

“What am I to do there with Decius?” I ejaculated, aghast at the demand. 

The Centurion, still clasping and unclasping his hands, eyed me_ with 
amusement. ‘You will be great,” he said, “even in small things. Take him 
to your sanctuary and be to him as a younger brother. Yield to him in all 
things, for, like me, he is wont to rule. If thwarted he will surely kill you—not 
that one of your courage shuns death, for it is a man’s life, not his ending, that 
matters. I do not wish to harm Decius—is he not my son? But he is_ horribly 
in my way—wherefore in Jove’s name take him and go.” 

“Vaini!” I interrupted furiously, ‘‘much as I love you, this is beyond a jest,” 

The Roman heeded not, adding, with my tutor’s Dantesque twist of the lips 
in his smile: ‘Things are sometimes adamant, but men and women can be bent 
or broken. I will bring Decius, and you shall take him by the hand. You 
understand the use of the talisman, which consists in fixing the thought upon a 
star called the Weaving Maiden, which possesses the Secret of the Seven South 
Streams. Cast the stone into fresh water—not salt—and together you will 
vanish.” So saying Vaini turned with a careless nod, and a departing nightmare 
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leaves no profounder relief than I felt at seeing my Centurion-tutor stride lightly 
away. 

At the sound of a softer footfall on the grass, I glanced behind me and beheld 
Puteolana. Something drew me irresistibly near, with an impulse grown suddenly 
tender. Upon her face was the radiant pagan delight in the health and beauty of 
the physical body. In that enchanted hour she seemed the incarnate youth of all 
antiquity—-an embodiment of ancient graceful things that I had mused upon and 
learned to love, and that I now found bright-eyed and golden-haired and 
beautiful beyond the poetry of thought. 

“My father seeks you,” she said, with a ripple of mirth. ‘You are to buy 
this villa, after which you can bid both Enceladus and Decius begone.” Then 
with a merry laugh she added, “It is to be yours for only six hundred thousand 
sesterces,—he swears, by Hercules, it is given away.” 

It flashed upon me that such a possession was indeed the glistening jewel I 
had sought through half a lifetime. With unaccustomed audacity I caught 
Cythera’s hand, and, surprised at my boldness, murmured,—“ Flowers, music, wine 
. . . this splendid sunshine . . . and you!” 

“My father’s counsel,” she interrupted, a sudden passion thrilling the 
undertone of her voice, “is not mine. You have come from some rare domain, 
beyond the edge of things we know. You are here in imminent danger between 
two violent men. ‘There came with you a sinister-visaged scholar, a_half-fed, 
mournful shade. He has vanished, and what has befallen him? Are not you in 
like jeopardy ? Wherefore, for your own sake, escape while you may, and thank 
whatever gods there be.” 

“Can I forget,” I answered, “that your peril is greater than mine, or could I 
leave you to face it alone! To what extremity may not Enceladus go when he 
learns that you—his affianced when he went hence—are now, on his return, 
betrothed to Decius ?” 

The girl stood silent, her face darkening a little at my words: perhaps this 
was but one of the subtle veils the afternoon was leaving. At that tranquil moment 
I divined the salutation the passing day receives at sunset from the setting sun. 

“Tt seems a. kiss,” I whispered, “when twilight touches the dark—a kiss 
thrilling with thought of happy things past or to come. For whom the omen, if 
not for you and me?” 

As I spoke the woodpecker in the atrium tapped on his perch—a solemn 
sound, as though some guardian of the bourne wherein I was _ trespassing had 
warned back an intruder. 

Instinctively we glanced through the half-drawn curtains, and beheld Decius 
approaching, doubtless seeking to elude his father. At sight of me his sullen face 
lightened, and he addressed me with words of intense emotion. As he _ spoke, 
Cythera moved to the Egyptian harp and ran her fingers over its strings, the fine 
accords seeming a setting to his words. Once, years before, I had heard a song 
within a song, wherein the double harmony rang true, and the meaning of the 
one gave profounder significance to the other. Each was distinct in melody— 
each beautiful as a shower of falling stars. Now, though the words and music 
were interwoven, I read in Cythera’s eyes the veiled import of that heart-beat 
cadence, and understood that she too was speaking with wistful entreaty—faint 
as the whisper of falling leaves. 

The persuasive phrases of Decius disconcerted me. I should not have looked 
for such warmth from one whose shallow selfish nature stood self-revealed. Yet I 
have rarely listened to a more earnest appeal, a trifle theatrical in its declamation, 
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but urged with force and with a grace of rendering to which none could have 
listened unmoved. 

“Let us consider,” I said, “ precisely what it is you wish me to do.” At this he 
clasped me in his arms—and as he did so, Cythera walked away. 

“T alone,” he ejaculated, “believe you human and not the phantom Appian 
says. The art which brought you here can transport you back whence you came, 
and whoever touches you at that instant will likewise vanish away. What I ask is 
this. ‘Take my father presently by the hand and will him with yourself to Ultima 
Thule. My father is not too old to be useful; there are years of labour in that 
iron frame. Remember it is you that have brought upon us his calamitous presence.” 

The truth forced itself upon me with startling distinctness that I was but an 
unbidden stranger among these people, an unwelcome visitor at that. ‘Their hates 
and loves were not for me to meddle with—any heedless trifling might be the 
means of irreparable wrong. My eyes rested on the wall opposite, where, painted 
with marvellous foreshortening, the Laocoon struggled with his serpents and turned 
upon me an anguished face. I glanced back at Decius, and beheld the same 
tormented spirit. 





“Tf,” I said, quite vanquished, “ you bring the Centurion to me and place his 
hand in mine... .” 


‘Then, as Decius nodded, I remembered Cythera’s harp-song, and my voice fell. 


IV. 

The day had lapsed to calm, the grape leaves mellowing on the sun-browned 
wall, the sea reflecting a cobalt blue. Beneath the cliff were foamy shallows 
grown almost still, and across the Bay Vesuvius was faintly stained with sunset 
shafts, that changed its white wreath to a rust-red smoke. Behind me stretched 
the upland woods, where to this day dwell the cool winds and the silent shadows. 
In the repose of such a scene, may not we deem that something of the inspiration 
overhead—the flash of ascending wings and amorous whisper of leaves—passes, 
half felt, into the life beneath ! 

“Yes,” murmured Cythera’s voice, “though faint as a _ breath-stain on a 
mirror, they shall outlast the things we shape and fashion for eternity.” 

To my wonder the tears were starting from her eyes. At that instant I 
heard the chimes of dear old Nineteenth-Century San Vincenzo, followed by the 
droning of a priest before the altar where floats a glorified Madonna. And to 
this day, when church bells chime and anthems swell, I see Cythera’s face 
transfigured beyond the tears of earth ! 

These familiar sounds of modern Sorrento startled me with their evidence that 
the figure before me, and the Roman villa and the metempsychosis of Vaini were 
hallucinations frail as those marvels of alchemy a word sufficed to shatter. Yet 
how vivid the illusion! How present in Cythera was the imaginative realism of 
the antique mind, how natural seemed her physical being, even to the white scar 
on her arm where in childhood the flesh had been lacerated by some animal’s 
teeth! We stood thus, looking into one another’s eyes, while the brief moments 
flew all too quickly. At her neck hung an amulet bearing the Greek word 
Rixvye, Be of good courage, and this I raised to decipher in the sunshine. 
As the hours passed it seemed to me we came to speak a language familiar to 
us both. How often have I sought to recall its fluent phrases, wherein the 
meaning leaped almost before the spoken word! And standing thus beside this 
unhappy girl, the thought flashed in my mind, After the expectancy of years, 




















“He understood, and with a final effort came towards us, tore the onyx from me and sent it whirling 
far into the sea.” 
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must her waiting be all for nought? ‘The onyx was in my hand, and its use 
had been explained. Now that Vaini had taken on a new and fearful nature, I 
had no stronger wish than to escape him. Suppose that, instead of awaiting his 
return with Decius, I took Cythera’s hand and willed us both away! Could 
I but breathe into her being the soul of an intense desire, might not I draw 
her from one world to another—even into the refuge of my own life ? 

The sun was sinking in the emerald sea and sparkling in Cythera’s hair. 
About us was that twitter wherein mating birds exchange their gentle promises, — 
not as feigning poets that sing for others, but in a passion all their own. Beside 
me was the splash of water falling from the fountain’s marble edge, and bearing 
to my fancy a meaning of musical enchantment. 

“ Puteolana,” I murmured, “you say that you have waited many lifetimes,— 
who can affirm that I have not likewise been awaiting you, unconsciously, as 
darkness waits the dawn? Are not the paths of the Immortals at the edge of the 
clouds? Wherefore let us master Fate and gain our own. Link your destiny 
with mine, and far hence together we will watch the twilight weave, and whisper 
to each other the words that none but lovers speak. By Hera, to whom do we 
belong ifsnot to those we love!” 

“Tt is so strangely sudden,” cried the girl, drawing back, her face filled with 
the softness of Italian summer. 

“The best things in life,” I answered, ‘come swiftly and unaware.” 

“Dare I trust myself with a new-found friend without so much as waiting for 
a father’s benediction ?” 

“Tf you delay,” I replied, “your father will give you with his benediction to 
Enceladus.” 

Her hand was in mine, and I had raised the magic stone, and was about to 
plunge it in the impluvium, when a violent crash of something overturned resounded. 

At the end of the peristyle a blue bowl of roses had been thrown from its 
pedestal, and on the ground beside its fragments lay Decius. Before him stood 
Vaini, his face ablaze. It was easy to guess that Decius had revealed his own 
betrothal to Cythera, that the Centurion had struck his son violently to earth; and 
now Decius arose and paused menacing, vindictive, evil-eyed. 

Was I about to behold a tragedy of Roman days! 

An angry flush suffused the young man’s countenance, and there were flecks 
of bloody froth upon his tunic. Appian, with white frightened face, had tried to 
separate the struggling men, and now, seemingly beside himself, was spinning round 
like a mad dog. Near by stood the hunchback, convulsed with fiendish glee. 

Then with deadly swiftness Decius fled away, reappearing at an upper window 
with a Numidian bow and arrows. One of these he fitted with deliberation to 
the string, and discharged it as Vaini turned, the shaft striking edgewise and 
sinking through the face. A second pierced the shoulder as the Centyrion sprang 
towards the stair and drew his sword. The sound of a scuffle followed, then 
Decius was flung headlong from the window, and lay where he fell. 

“ Habet /” cried Vaini, calmly wiping his sword. “ Hadet/” he repeated, with 
exultant pleasure, as though the word rang with joy. Then he descended to the 
fountain, and carefully bathed his wounds. Suddenly he straightened with a slight 
convulsion . . . the Numidian arrows were poisoned. 

My eyes were riveted upon the pallor of his face and on his quivering lips. 
I was about to witness how the last of the Tenth Legion could die without fear, 
repentance, or benedicite. 

As though wondering at my presence. his lurid gaze fastened upon me standing 
2 
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with Cythera’s hand in mine, and the talisman in my grasp. Then ... he 
understood, and with a final effort came towards us, tore the onyx from me and 


sent it whirling far into the sea. I heard a deep sob wrenched from his fainting 
heart, then his hands clutched at the overleaning myrtle, and sinking to earth he 
covered his face, What triumph must have filled that last conscious instant, for 
though Puteolana was lost to him, she was equally beyond the reach of Decius 
or of me! 

Where the stone fell among the ripples I seemed to see a flash of fire. At 
its contact with salt water the Pompeian atrium shrivelled with a fluttering roll. 
The ground lurched like the deck of a sinking ship, and I staggered as though 
struck by a wave. I was conscious of having touched the revelation that centuries 
have groped for-—yet fallen one step short of the goal. Instinctively I turned 
towards Cythera, and for a bewildered instant—the space of one long heart-beat— 
gazed fixedly upon her. I knew it was my last look upon the face I should 
remember and dream of, but never again behold. It was the moment’s pause 
between sound and silence as I listened to her murmur-voiced adieu. 

“You will come back for me some day,” she whispered. “I shall be near— 
no further than the vanished morning from afternoon. In some life, somewhere, 
you shall find me again.” 

The words died, and her last movement was an outstretched hand,—then the 
brilliant figure faded, and in its place the lilac bush of Vaini’s garden appeared, 
its sun-shot branches suddenly radiant with extraordinary splendour. 

* * * * * * * 

I was lying on the ground, and beside me sat Vaini staring vacantly at the 
sea where a moment before he had cast the Mist Stone. ‘The resemblance 
remained so strong that for an instant I thought it was Enceladus. But the 
Roman Villa had left no trace, and in its stead rose the modern house and orange 
grove. Near by waited Pasquale, holding a watering-can, which he must have 
emptied over me, for I was half drenched. 

“Thank God, dear Master,” I exclaimed, “you are still alive! Oblige me by 
looking behind the lilac bush—Puteolana may still be there. And yet I fear the 
sunset og 

“Sunset!” impatiently echoed Vaini,—‘“‘it is high noon: the clock marks a 
quarter-past twelve.” 

“Cythera will vanish while -we talk.” . 

“ Puteolana .. . Cythera . . . two young women! Companion of my studies, 
how often have I warned you against this taste for doubtful adventure ?” 

“There was but one—you took her from me an instant ago. And how can 
you say it is high noon, when a moment since the sun was sinking behind Ischia! 
Oh, Vaini, such an hour as I have spent would redeem the commonplace of a 
lifetime.” 

“The sun is indeed warm to-day,” assented my tutor, with a soft whistle ; 
and by St. Peter it is a dizzy world. Friend of my soul, you should not take 
two cups of coffee at breakfast.” 

“An occult force,” I interrupted, “lingering pent up through the ages, has been 
brought to life. It is the long arm of coincidence.” 

“Carissimo, it is the long bow of coincidence, but the bow if bent too far 
will break. Pasquale, throw more water over his head.” 

“Tt was not a long bow that Decius bent, but a short one, and the arrows 
were poisoned. One struck you in the face... strange it has left no wound. 
How many hours did the experiment last ?” 
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“ Hours!” it 


is but fifteen minutes since it commenced, and five since your folly ended it. 





murmured the wise man, laying his hand upon my pulse 


We had just brought the Roman Villa into view when you snatched the onyx 
from me. ‘Then you rushed about, talking and gesticulating wildly. Pasquale 
and I were struggling with you till you flung it over the cliff and reeled to the 
ground,” 

“But you,” I retorted, “were there with me, disguised as Enceladus. At one 
moment I feared you would draw that short sword and do me a mischief.” 

“T almost wish I had,” replied my tutor, “before you cast my treasure into 
the sea. ‘There are many border-lands, and you may have slipped across one of 
them for ten minutes. If indeed you penetrated the atrium of the ancient 
world, it is but too evident that you have destroyed its signboard. Wherefore 
not another word, or you will rouse Homeric laughter.” 

It is eleven years since these things happened, and now that Vaini is no 
more, and the sun-resplendent villa that he loved is mine, I walk with him in 
memory amid the half-light of its orange grove, and trace again those darkling 
ways through which he sent me an unmeasured distance. 

I study the wall-bound winding lanes of my garden in the aspect of all hours 
and seasons. I sit beneath the myrtles, where the cloister dips, and watch the 
sparkle upon the under-water blue. ‘The sunshine paints its arabesques upon 
Vesuvius. Above the Monastery buttress hang sprays of silver shaft and farewell 
summer, weaving their tendrils in tapestry. Here for a thousand years olive after 
olive has grown, each in turn uplifting its boughs of velvet-grey. From a distance 
comes the vibrant piping of a hermit thrush, and I remember the thrill of the 
Spartan flute and the broken heart of its music. Day mellows, and_ flushes 
Posilipo and Nisida and all these opalescent shores Poseidon loved. ‘There is in 
the air a sense of faint, far voices. Overhead, at night, the great star garden 
kindles with a meaning the ancients thought to read. Yonder, amid the windrift 
of last summer’s leaves, is the fountain, unearthed when the Caserma del Gesu 
was building, four hundred years ago, wherein I saw the Greek girl dip her hands 
and drink. In the twilight of early morning those Spartan maidens still scatter 
my borders with wild violets; each May-time the poppies I remember touch its 
greensward with their Roman gold. 

Idling amid the orange trees and ilexes, I am conscious that I stand amid the 
Poets. ‘Through many a long mid-afternoon the sea beckons with white hands 
and I mark the flush fade upon the enclasping hills. A voice speaks; for who, 
appealing to Nature, goes wholly without response? Yes, a voice speaks, for the 
coralline lilac bush remains the living inspiration of my garden. Through the 
drapery of its pink flakes I first beheld Puteolana, and to this day I instinctively 
glance behind its crimsoning spray with a thought ever sweet and wild. The 
branch her eyes beheld in bloom is blooming now. ‘The breeze blows a flavour 
of romance through those fine blossoms, as though they were the living foliage of 
many faded summers. I cannot hear Cythera speak—her voice sinks across the 
centuries, . . . yet when the song-bird calls—pleading, passionate, irresistible— 
I turn with sudden emotion. Its leaves renew the touch of flower-soft fingers. 
And I ask myself if a tree so beautiful, so mindful of the seasons, so responsive 
to sunshine and to shade, has not some living consciousness—some subtle sense 
of dreams ! 

Thus musing, my thoughts fly ever to the bourne wherein I trace that transfigured 
hour I lived in the ancient world. Half my life has been illumined by the afterglow 
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of a day. I fancy Cythera standing where I beheld her as the centuries surged 
between us. I meditate upon the link which for a moment brought our lives in 
contact, and delight myself with the belief that, however frail, it is imperishabie. 
Does she too walk these quiet paths at evenfall, and is the Villa as present to her 
as to me? Or is hers the living reality, and am I but the phantom of a day? A 
leaf from the tree-top flutters and falls to the ground—and I know that when I 
am dead I shall remember Cythera and the touch of her velvet lips. 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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“Through many a long mid-afternoon the sea beckons with white hands, and | mark the flush fade 
upon the enclasping hills.” 
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ABRAHAM, 


Member of the Swiss Alpine and the English Climbers Clubs, 
J f fo 


JE live in an age of strenuous 
/ exploration and_ travel, and 
nowadays it is almost possible 
to be personally conducted to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, But the silent 
snows of the greatest mountains and the 
ice-bound wastes of the farthest Polar re- 
gions still remain untrodden by human foot. 
The rush to the Pole seems to have 
caught the popular taste, and almost 
every month new plans are formulated 
for reaching it. It is altogether different 
regarding the “great unknown” of our 
highest mountains, and until quite re- 
cently mountaineering exploration has 
aroused little interest. In fact, to many 
people Dr. Johnson’s English dictionary, 
when it defines a mountaineer as “an 
inhabitant of wild places, a barbarian, 
a savage,” will appear quite sound. 
However, visitors to the Swiss Alps and 
other great climbing centres know that 
this definition is out of date. 


They also know that of late years 
organised expeditions have laid siege to 
the greatest peaks of the world, and 
prominent questions in mountaineering 
circles are: Can Mount Everest be 
climbed ? and Who holds the record for 
the highest climb? 

The Duc d’Abruzzi, who is mountaineer 
first and polar explorer second, has been 
much nearer the North Pole than any 
other man, and he says that, given proper 
organisation, there would be no physical 
difficulty in reaching the Pole. 

On the highest mountains it is an 
altogether different matter, and scientists 
disagree as to whether modern mortals 
could withstand, for instance, the dimin- 
ished air-pressure of the greatest altitudes. 
I say modern mortals, because it is a 
curious fact that the human race is im- 
proving in this respect. ‘Two centuries 
ago those rash travellers who attempted 
the ascent of our English mountain 


The photographs are by Signor Sella. 
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Skiddaw were afflicted with “bleeding at 
the nose and ears, due to the thinness 
of the air.” 

The same trouble was experienced by 
early Alpine explorers, and De Saussure 
and Balmat have given thrilling descrip- 
tions of their sufferings on Mont Blanc. 
Modern mountaineers scoff at these gory 
adventures ; but they are still a stern 
reality on the very “ Roof of the World,” 
where Mount Everest and Kangchenjunga 
“touch the sky.” 

The terrible dragons and goblins that 
haunted the once mysterious Alpine 
glaciers have also retreated to the same 
region, ‘They are a very present source 
of trouble to those climbers who perforce 
have to make use of the superstitious 
Indian coolies to assist in the porterage 
of their goods and chattels amongst the 
Himalayas. After weeks or probably 
months of organised work and forethought 
it has happened several times that an 
expedition has been able to push its camp 
within reach of the highest points. ‘Then 
the coolies suddenly remember that they 
are amongst the demon-haunted rocks 
and snows—they are actually intruding 
into ‘‘the sanctuary of the formidable 
devil which is figured on the walls of the 
Buddhist temples as the god of Kang- 
chenjunga.” ‘The result is either a whole- 
sale stampede with their load of food, or 
an absolute dead stupid halt, and a deter- 
mined refusal to go one step farther. 

No doubt, as years go by, a trained 
band of coolies will be available for 
heights above 20,000 feet. ‘Then and not 
till then will it be proved whether man 
can conquer the world’s greatest peaks. 

It is the vastness of the Himalayas, 
and the inaccessibility of even the bases 
of the highest peaks, that makes their 
conquest almost impossible. ‘There are 
hundreds of peaks higher than Mont 
Blanc, many of them absolutely -inac- 
cessible until the advent of the flying 
machine. The greater number of these 
are situated in “The Forbidden Land,” 
and are consequently unapproachable to 
ordinary Britons. Mount Everest, sup- 
posed to be the loftiest peak on our 
globe, is t10 miles from Katmandu, the 
capital of Nepaul ; and this is the nearest 
civilised place to its base. It has been 
actually seen by a few white men, and 
the nearest station from which its height 
has been measured is a hundred miles 
distant. 
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The figures given on the Indian Survey 
for 1901 are 29,002 ft. ‘The insertion 
of the odd feet must surely be a tinge 
of official sarcasm, for it is no uncommon 
thing to find the heights in the Himalayas 
erring to an extent of hundreds of feet. 

When climbers are permitted to enter 
the fastnesses of Nepaul, which at present 
is a prohibited province, it may be 
possible to take barometrical and _boiling- 
point measurements of Mount Everest. 

Its native name is Jomo Kang Kar— 
“the Lady of the Snows,” and it may be 
of interest to know that our English 
naming is from Colonel Everest, _ its 
discoverer: thank the fates he was not 
called ‘Tomkins ! 

The part of the Himalayas at present 


most accessible for mountaineering is 
that containing the peaks of Sikkim, 


Darjiling—where the tea comes from—is 
the best starting-place, and Kangchenjunga, 
the third highest mountain (28,150 ft.), is 
distant about forty-five miles as the 
crow flies, or would fly if it existed in 
Sikkim. 

The next-door neighbour to this snow- 
crowned monarch is Kabru (24,015 ft.), 
and this is the only one of the greater 
giants which has been scaled by men. 
Even then its final fifty feet resisted 
the onslaught of the strongest party of 
modern mountaineers, However, this is 
the highest climb on record, and was 
made in 1883 by an Englishman, Mr. 
W. W. Graham, with two Swiss guides, 
Emile Boss and Ulrich Kaufmann, 

Mr. Graham appeared before the Royal 
Geographical Society, and delivered a 
discourse ‘on this and many other of his 
great ascents in Sikkim. I am fortunate 
enough to be able to give extracts from 
Mr. Graham’s description of their climb. 

Starting from Darjiling with a party 
of twenty powerful but heavily loaded 
coolies and their sirdar, the party travelled 
across the swampy valleys and intervening 
ridges to the foot of the great peaks. 
‘They spent several days in less ambitious 
climbing, during which time they success- 
fully scaled a difficult peak called Jabonu 
(21,400 ft, high). 

Then followed some careful examina- 
tions of Kabru from every side, and a 
final decision to attack it from the east. 
Starting from the village of Ahluthang, they 
passed the huge moraines below Pandim 
and crossed the Praig River, a strong 
ice-cold glacier stream that rose to their 
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waists, and proved a hard passage for the 
heavily-burdened coolies. 


When they reached 


Kabru snow fell heavily, and they pitched 
their small tents and slept peacefully at 


a height of 16,000 ft. 

day they continued 
upwards, intending to 
strike the crest of the 
south-east ridge. The 
newly - fallen snow 
made _ progress slow, 
but they eventually 
reached the end of 
a great rock buttress 
that rose up to the 
ridge. 

There some dis- 
cussion arose as to 
the best route. ‘The 
Swiss guides advised 
the ascent of the 
buttress from the 
south, but the English- 
man preferred to go 
straight up to the 
ridge to the north. 
However, he yielded 
to the opinion of the 
professionals, and a 
few hours later they 
reached the top of 
the great rock bastion 
(about 19,000 ft. high), 
only to find themselves 
cut off from the main 
peak of Kabru by 
an impassable gulf 
some hundreds of 
fect deep. It was a 
veritable Pisgah, for 
the Fromised Land 
was visible but Jordan 
“rolled between.” 

Whilst the others 
endured the  disap- 
pointment in inaction, 
Kaufmann — climbed 
over the edge of the 
abyss, seeking for a 
way down into the 
gap. The others were 
aroused to a state of 


fearful excitement by the sound of great 
rocks crashing down to the glacier about 
6000 ft. below. The 
safety of the guide was allayed by a shout 
from a lower level, and he eventually 


scrambled up to them. 


HIGHEST CLIMBS IN THE 
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great rock on which he had been standing 
had given way ; and though he had had 
a miraculous escape, it was necessary to 
treat the matter jocularly, to preserve the 
courage of the coolies. 

The party eventually retraced their 


steps downwards, and 
turned up the north 
side of the buttress. 
At a height of about 
18,500 ft. on the 
northern face, they 
found a narrow ledge 
overhanging the pre- 
cipice, just large 
enough to  accom- 
modate some of the 
small tents. ‘This was 
their highest sleeping 
quarters, and fortu- 
nately the weather 
proved to be fine. 
The coolies were so 
tired that they pre- 
ferred to stay up at 
this height rather than 
follow their custom 
of returning to the 
lower level to sleep. 

At 4.30 a.m. next 
morning, the three 
mountaineers roped 
together and _ started 
upwards into the mys- 
terious upper world 
of Kabru. 

They crossed a large 
ice couloir in a slant- 
ing direction. Its 
surface was coated 
with a_ treacherous 
covering of loose 
snow ; and it had no 
bottom, for, after 
sloping down steeper 
and steeper, “it sud- 
denly plunged over a 
nice thing in the way 
of precipices, some 
6000 ft. high!” Great 
care had to be taken 
to prevent starting an 
avalanche, for, though 


the loose snow might have started gently and 
softly, it would have carried the party down 
as it gathered in bulk and flung them merci- 
lessly over into the fearful abyss below. 
However, by cutting deep steps through 
into the ice, they passed this dangerous 
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section and gained a long steep incline of 
hard snow. After two hours of step-cutting 
up this they arrived at the foot of the true 
peak, and were rejoiced to find a long 
ridge of rocks cropping through the snow. 

After clambering up these for nearly 
1000 ft., they gained the top of the ridge 
at 10 a.m., and the great eastern summit 
rose scarcely 1500 ft. above. Now came 
the “tug of war,” for this last slope was 
of pure ice, that assumed an angle of 
steepness from 45 to 60 degrees. Under 
ordinary conditions step-cutting up such 
a place would have occupied so long a 
time and induced such fatigue as to 
render success impossible. However, 
on account of the recent snow-fall and 
subsequent cold, it was covered with a 
mantle of frozen snow several inches deep. 

Kaufmann led up this part by quickly 
hacking notches for the feet ; and rather 
more than two hours later the party strode 
out on to the lower summit of Kabru, 
fully 23,700 ft. above sea-level. 

‘The view from such a point, surrounded 
by the giants of the Himalayas, must 
have been indescribably magnificent. The 
more distant prospect seems to have 
interested Mr. Graham most, and _ his 
remarkable statements before the Royal 
Geographical Society regarding the sup- 
posed highest peaks are worth noting. 

North-west, less than seventy miles 
away, lay Mount Everest, and he pointed 
it out to Emile Boss as the highest moun- 
tain in the world. 

“That it cannot be,” Boss replied : ‘those 
are higher !” and he pointed to two peaks 
which rose far over the second. and more 
distant range. 

These showed beyond the slope of 
Mount Everest, at a rough guess, about 
ninety miles in a northerly direction. 
The whole party agreed that the unknown 
peaks were the loftier. ‘Their opinion is 
certainly worth attention, for from-+such 
a vantage-point mountain levels can be 
very accurately gauged; and they were 
able to detect the difference in heights 
between several peaks with which they 
had had practical acquaintance. 

Moreover, the famous botanist, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, has observed these un- 
measured peaks during his higher journeys 
in Sikkim, and the natives who have 
journeyed into Tibet have described their 
wonders. 

However, to return to the record ascent, 
the actual summit was still ahead, and was 


connected with the lower peak by a 
narrow roof-like ridge of steep ice. But 
the slope of the icy roof on either side 
was set at an appallingly steep angle ; on 
the left there was a terrific slide to the 
glacier, 10,000 ft. below, whilst on the 
right, a few yards below the crest of 
the ridge, the ice slope broke away and 
overhung a tremendous rock cliff some 
thousands of feet high. The abyss was 
filled with a light mist, which gave it a 
sense of nothingness: surely a slip here 
would have meant, in Kipling’s words, 
“a drop into nothing beneath you, as 
straight as a beggar can spit.” 

A slight wind would have made the 
passage of this icy ridge-pole impossible ; 
but fortune favoured the climbers, and, 
after nearly two hours of exciting work, 
they arrived at the last of the icy notches 
which form the summit of Kabru. 

Unfortunately the actual highest tip 
was quite inaccessible. It was a vertical 
pinnacle of hard, blue ice, less than fifty 
feet high on the side facing them, and 
they were unable to gain any standing or 
hold on it at any point. However, they 
had been virtually successful, and _ their 
climb of 23,965 ft. remains the record up 
to the present day. 

After leaving a bottle containing their 
names and planting a native flag on the 
nearest rocks, they descended safely to 
their highest camp. ‘This was reached 
by moonlight about 10 p.m., after having 
been afoot about nineteen and a half hours. 

A very remarkable feature of this won- 
derful performance was the absence of 
any serious discomfort due to the rarity 
of the ait. This curious fact has been 
recently used as an argument against 
the truth of Mr. Graham’s record of his 
climb, Most climbers when they reach 
a height of over 18,000 ft., or even lower, 
according to their powers, suffer from 
a peculiar illness, which has been called 
“mountain-sickness.” Its main causes 
are lack of oxygen in the air, diminished 
atmospheric pressure, want of training, 
and some physical weakness on the part 
of the climber. 

One cannot help thinking that physical 
inability and simple fatigue are the most 
potent causes of mountain-sickness even 
at great heights. Amongst the Swiss 


Alps in these days, when mountaineering 
has become the fashion for “all sorts and 
conditions of men,” sufferers from mad 
de montagne are much in evidence, 
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A few years ago, during an ascent of 
the Matterhorn, the beauties of the upper 
rocks were completely spoilt by the 
troubles of a couple of incapable young 
Britons, who were being escorted, or 
rather pulled and pushed up the peak by 
four Swiss guides. On the top they were 
in much the same condition as the “ half- 
a-crown-a-sail” seaside excursionist, who 
gets to the stage of asking his best 
friend to end his misery by throwing 
him overboard. ‘The two mountaineers 
were frightfully sick. ‘They simply lay 
side by side and gazed down the grand 
precipice that ends several thousand feet 
lower on the green pastures of Italy. 
Their groans and grimaces reminded me 
of the truth of the saying that we English- 
men take our pleasures sadly. Of course 
tiie pleasure came some days afterwards, 
when they were able to tell a select circle 
of their “conquest of the Matterhorn.” 
Want of training and physical unsuitability 
were the causes of their illness. The 
same thing applies on a larger scale in 
the Himalayas, and careful acclimatisation 
and physical perfection are absolute 
essentials to success. 

If a party equal in skill and physique 
to Mr. Graham’s could nowadays attack 
the Himalayas, there could be no doubt 
of their success at the greatest altitudes. 
It is a mistake to judge the strong by the 
weak, Other mountaineers besides Mr. 
Graham have climbed to great heights 
without suffering from mountain-sickness. 

The late Mr. Mummery’s climb up 
Nanga Parbat is a remarkable instance 
of this. A famous mountain explorer 
has inferred that difficult rocks cannot 
be climbed above a height of 18,000 feet. 
Yet Mr. Mummery was able to conquer 
the great rocks of Nanga Parbat and 
reach a height of over 21,000 ft. without 
suffering discomfort. English climbers 
who have seen and inspected Mr. Graham’s 
route up Kabru' see absolutely no reason 
to doubt his veracity, and Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, the greatest living authority on 
the Himalayas, is one of these. 

It is a regrettable fact, but perhaps 
only human nature after all, that each 
party which has come nearest to reaching 
Mr. Graham’s height has doubted his 
climb and claimed their ascent as the 
record. The latest of these is an 
American, Dr. Hunter Workman, who in 
1903 made a partial ascent of Pyramid 
Peak in the Baltistan Himalayas. He 
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reached a height of 23,394 ft., and Mrs. 
Fanny Bullock Workman also walked up 
to 22,568 ft. 

This is a magnificent performance, and 
despite the way they have of “doing big 
things in America,” there is no reason 
to doubt their statements. Nevertheless 
most mountaineers will prefer to accept the 
Englishman’s height as the record one. 

But even Kabru 1s more than 5000 ft. 
short of Mount Everest, and the feasibility 
of the latter’s conquest is still an open 
question, 

MM. Croie, Spinelli and Sivel ascended 
rapidly to almost the same height in a 
balloon, and were found dead on_ its 
return to earth, stifled for want of oxygen. 
Prof. Bert has reduced a chamber in 
his laboratory to approximately the same 
atmospheric pressure as would obtain at 
these great heights, and proved the 
difficulty of sustaining human life under 
such conditions. But these experiments 
are of little practical use, because on the 
mountains other factors modify the result. 
Gradual acclimatisation is the natural 
result of climbing toa great height, in con- 
tradistinction to the sudden rush upwards 
in a balloon or the comparatively quick- 
pressure changes during the unnatural ex- 
periments in a “ pneumatic chamber.” 

Mountaineers who have seen the three 
highest mountains of the world agree 
that the peaks themselves afford no 
physical difficulties; easy snow slopes 
lead to their summits. In some cases it is 
hard to gain the actual base of the peaks, 
and hazardous rock-climbing is often 
necessary before the valleys are left behind. 

Though sas yet without actual experi- 
ence of the greatest heights, my own 
personal opinion, as a mountaineer of 
some experience, is that the ascent of 
Mount Everest is humanly possible. ‘This 
opinion has been arrived at by consulting 
several leading authorities, and by plans 
and experiments arranged with a view 
to a visit to the Himalayas which was to 
have been made in 1899. Unfortunately 
my companion and leader—the late Mr. 
Owen Glynne Jones—lost his life that 
year on the Dent Blanche, and fate de- 
creed that our joint expedition should 
never be undertaken, 

Important tests as to one’s physical 
suitability can be carried out on Mont 
Blane. I feel sure that if a climber can 


run at a fair speed up the last two hundred 
feet at its summit, he is capable of greater 
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height records than have yet been made 
on the Himalayas. My late friend could 
do this with ease, and it would prove 
interesting to have the same test applied 
to the members of future expeditions to 
our loftiest peaks. In fact, such experi- 
ments would save a tremendous amount 
of time, expense, disappointment, and 
possibly bodily collapse—for the strain on 
a weak heart or lungs at the highest levels 
must be dangerous to human life. 

I think two 
Swiss guides 
could be 
found to pass 
theabovetest ; 
and these, 
with two ex- 
perienced 
amateurs who 
are accus- 
tomed_ to 
carrying heavy 
loads, would 
make an ideal 
party. 

Other im- 
portant points 
of organisa- 
tion ~— which 
would require 
attention 
would be in 
the first place 
the food ques- 
tion ; andeach 
day’s rations 
for every 
member of the 
party should 
be packed 
separately 
and labelled ; 
and above the 
higher camps 
each portion 
should be. 
carried by the consumer himself. An ex- 
tremely lightly made camp, that could be 
easily transported and used for the highest 
bivouac previous to the final dash for the 
summit, would be a necessary detail of 
equipment. Several months of training 
would be required by the porters or coolies, 
and this time would be profitably spent in 
climbing lower elevations and prospecting 
solely with a view to conquering only one 
great peak. I hope ere long to put these 
various theories to a practical test. 





“Hazardous rock-climbing is often necessary before the valleys 
are left behind.” 
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In the higher regions the principal 
dangers are due to bad weather and 
avalanches, ‘The former might prevent 
complete success at the first season’s 
attempt, but next year the transport 
arrangements and details of routes would 
be ready for immediate attack. The latter 

those great snow-slides—are on a huge 
scale. Sometimes millions of tons of ice 
and snow become detached from the 
mountain-side and crash down into the 
highervalleys, 
killing practic- 
ally all forms 
of life for 
miles around. 
Travellers 
have found 
trees laid low 
and animals 
dead long be- 
fore the re- 
mains of the 
avalanche 
itself were 
visible, and 
these are but 
natural results 
of the great 
air-pressure 
caused by the 
terrible — on- 
rush of sucha 
mass of matter. 

It iscurious 
to think of 
this and re- 
member the 
words of a 
well-known 
London 
clergyman. 
In one of his 
recent ser- 
mons he was 
encouraging 
his flock by 
contrasting the difficulties of the Chris 
tian life with those of the valiant moun- 
taineer “who cuts steps in the roaring 
avalanche.” 

However, even avalanches have their 
courses indicated, and ere many years 
have passed we may solve the mystery of 
the “Lady of the Snows.” To a party 
of perfect physique throughout, and with 
a faithful band of trained coolies or 
porters, there is every reason to expect 
that success would crown their efforts. 












ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


I. 


HERE are two theories concerning Art. 

The artist will tell you that, being the end, 

Art justifies all means. ‘The ordinary 

individual will say that Art is no end, and that 

only the narrow means of righteousness justify 

its pursuit. Neither know what they are talking 
about. 

The matter, however, is one for exhaustless 
discussion, It cropped up one Sunday evening 
at Kenneth Orme’s, Deanery Street, Park Lane. 
Sunday evening, of course, because that is the 
one day of the week in which actors are able to 
entertain. 

Mrs. Orme defended the latter theory against 
Bramley Nicoll, the comedian, Foster Holbrow, the inimitable character-actor, and 
Henrietta Garsia, the tragedienne. Kenneth Orme and Rosamund Seaton sat back 
in their chairs and listened, saying nothing. 

“T’m not trying to pose as a pietist,” said Mrs. Orme in qualification of her 
view. 

**My dear lady!” Holbrow exclaimed deferentially. 

“You think the pose wouldn’t fit ?” 

Bramley Nicoll stepped in with his light touch—“ Anything you would choose 
to wear——— 

“Would fit?” 

“We were wondering if you would choose.” 

Henrietta Garsia twined and untwined her nervous fingers. It indicated that 
she had something to say. They all looked at her. 

“Td go to any length—-to any depth—to snatch one true idea out of the heart 
of any one.” 


The lengths to which she had already gone were notorious, the depths—— ! 
“TI notice you say nothing of the heights,” said Mrs. Orme. ‘“‘Is there 


nothing to be snatched from them ?” 

Kenneth dropped an eye of admiration on his wife. Nothing to be snatched 
from the heights ?—-it looked as though she had floored them there. ‘The silence 
confirmed it. All three sipped at their coffee. Kenneth filled in the pause with 
the first words he could lay hand to. 

“ Aren’t you going to America next year, Holbrow?” he asked. 

Holbrow turned quickly, with animated eyes,—the subject interested him. He 
had discussed it with most of his friends, and it still continued to attract his 
attention. When in return he inquired how Zhe Whirlpool was going—the play 
at the Olympic, in which Kenneth and Miss Seaton were filling the principal 
parts of man and mistress—-Mrs. Orme accused her opponents of defeat. 

“Your mutual silence admits that the heights are useless to you,” she said. 
Her voice had a chalienge in it. Fear of the ignominy of defeat forced them 
hastily to take up arms again, and in another minute the sea of discussion 
was being swept with passing gusts of opinion. 

Rosamund Seaton and Kenneth still kept silence. Some thought common to the 
minds of both roped them off from the field of argument. Only when a heated 
passage was taking place, and the voice of more than one was fighting to raise 
itself predominant, did Kenneth intimate that the subject was interesting to him. 

Copyright 1906 by E. Temple Thurston. 
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“ What do you think?” he asked ina 
low voice, leaning sideways to Rosamund, 
so that his question should reach her 
alone. “Where do you think one should 
stop, to get the reality into one’s work ?” 

She looked at him with eyes that drove 
their way down into his senses. “I 
shouldn’t stop,” she said ; and her voice, 
lowered to his pitch, was tense as a 
tautened rope. 

The Whirlpool had been running at 
the Olympic for two weeks, and the 
furore that it created was just beginning 
to blow. An amiable bishop, whose 
apron flapped to every little breath of 
wind that blew round social corners, had 
condemned it from his pulpit the first 
Sunday after its production, wherefore 
the box office the next day was inundated 
by his congregation with applications for 
seats. When the papers drew attention 
to his sermon, the furore began in earnest. 
The cleanly-minded public had seen 
nothing intensely interesting in the pro- 
duction until the well-meaning bishop 
had struck the gale at the corner. It is 
in this connection of Church and Stage 
that the former is so useful to the latter. 
One of these days the Stage will repay 
the debt it owes, decry the Church, and 
every place of worship will be filled. 

What was it in particular that offended 
the goodly bishop? Nothing really but 
what is open for public inspection in that 
interesting theatre of life—the English law 
courts. A case for divorce—that is all. 
The frequency of these make the subject 
quite commonplace. No exceptional 
notice would have been taken of the play 
had it not been for the bishop. 

The part taken by Kenneth Orme was 
not intrinsically a sympathetic one. ‘The 
public had its own ideas about the 
husband swept into the arms of his 
temptress by the rush of passion. They 
may condone it in themselves. On the 
stage they say that it is disagreeable.: It 
was a part, therefore, that needed the 
callous cruelty of realism to make it 
appreciated. Rosamund also struggled 
under the same difficulties. Remember— 
actors and actresses must be appreciated. 
For that reason first and foremost do 
they come on the stage; wherefore, in 
default of good acting, they all choose 
sympathetic parts. 

Here, then, you have the gist of the 
reason why the argument on Sunday 
night at Deanery Street appealed to and 


interested the two spectators who remained 
silent. ‘The need for realism was calling 
to both of them, yet neither, until then, 
had known the other’s mind on this very 
subject. ‘The need, it must be admitted, 
was genuine so far as Kenneth was con- 
cerned ; but with Rosamund—well, that 
is doubtful. A woman pursuing realism 
is not most frequently instigated by 
motives of art. 

“You wouldn’t stop?” repeated 
Kenneth, answering her look more than 
her words. 

“ No—not at anything.” 

“Yet remember your saying once that 
you felt utterly detached from the parts in 
which you were playing.” 

“T used to think that.” 

* And now ?” 

“Now I have to get right into the core 
of them—live them, breathe them, be 
them.” 

“How about Lena Harrington—the 
part you’re playing now?” 

Rosamund looked into the heart of 
a shaded candle that burnt in a silver 
stick by her side. With the same ex- 
pression she suddenly switched her eyes 
to him. 

“Yes; I live that—breathe that—am 
that.” 

“The temptress ? ” 

“Yes,” 

* A woman who cares that ”—his finger 
snapped on his palm—‘“for a man’s 
honour, and takes him at his weakest 
moment, when his blood’s fire and the 
devil’s at him?” 

She nodded her head ; Kenneth nodded 
his. 

By this time the freshening breeze of 
opinion had died down again. ‘The last 
word had been said on the subject, and 
Mrs. Orme had said it. One thing finally 
occurred to her. 

“Why haven’t you two entered the 
lists?” she asked, looking down the 
table towards her husband, and including 
Rosamund in her glance, 

Miss Seaton answered the look—the 
bell ringing to the steady aim. 

“JT don’t think it matters either way,” 
she said suavely: ‘‘there’s no royal road 
to good work. One arrives at it by 
accident as often as not.” 

Kenneth let the lie pass, It would 
have been an uncomfortable matter to 
refute it; but in not doing so he became 
an absolute accomplice in her eyes. Her 
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“*I'd go to any length—to any depth—to snatch one true idea out of the heart of any one.'” 
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heart began beating as she listened to 
his silence. ‘They would be playing the 
next night. Her blood flamed. 

They say it takes a woman to deceive 
a woman. Surely a woman must have 
said that in the first elation of her 
seeming success. Nothing deceives the 
instinct of a woman’s intuition, Mrs. 
Orme was not deceived. Something was 
in the air; as a mist that rises up from 
the marshes, she felt it about her— 
something impossible to see through, to 
only vaguely understand—that must be 
lifted before the world can properly be 
beheld again. 

This is a condition of women’s mental 
features alone; no man is subject to it. 
In the position held by Mrs. Orme—wife 
of a popular actor, controlling the choice 
of his own parts and the selection of 
those actresses with whom to play his 
love scenes—there was ample cause for 
the rising of the mist. Times out of 
number she fought it down or, closing 
her eyes, waited until events had dis- 
pelled it. When she had first heard 
of Zhe Whirlpool, when she had _ first 
been told of the selection of Rosamund 
Seaton for the part of Lena Harrington, 
when she had seen the dress rehearsal on 
the night before production, the mist, 
laden with instinct, had risen before her 
eyes. For the next two weeks she had 
not been near the Olympic. Then had 
come this Sunday evening, when, with the 
intention of learning both her husband’s 
and Rosamund’s point of view, she had 
promoted this discussion on the pursuit 
of realism. ‘They had kept. silence. 
What did that mean? The knowledge 
leapt at her out of the half-light of 
realisation. ‘The suavity of Rosamund’s 
reply was nothing to her. It passed her, 
brushing her face only as a fleeting moth 
in the night-time. It meant nothing. 
Suspicious, was she? Jealous? She 
loved Kenneth, and the devil was at her. 
What was it to this girl—realism or no 
realism? And what was it to him? 
Realism or not? He had said nothing. 
Even his silence had been deceit. 

But finally, what was it to her? What 
did Art matter to her, however big the 
first letter were writ—whether realism or 
not? It mattered nothing. Art might 
live, but what was that? Her love had 
only one life. She hated Art; not because 
her nature was ill-attuned to it. Only the 
creative capacity was lacking in her. She 


could feel; she could imagine ; but she 
had no ambition. Art was only a toy 
for men and women to waste their lives 
upon—either in destroying it or in crying 
for it. No sense in her craved for the 
moon. She only wanted the love of 
Kenneth. So far she knew it was hers ; 
but how suddenly, how soon might she 
not lose it! Before Zhe Whirlpool had 
run its course she might have lost it. 
Kenneth might be in that woman’s arms 
as, acting his part, he was every night. 
He did not actually kiss her, though. He 
never did that with the women with 
whom he played. She held that know- 
ledge up before her as a woman, praying 
in a chapel, gazes at the picture of the 
Virgin over the altar. 

In the flow of general conversation that 
followed Rosamund’s reply, Mrs.. Orme 
made up her mind to go and see the play 
the next night. She said nothing to 
Kenneth, Kenneth should act his part 
undisturbed by the knowledge of her 
presence. If he believed that Art justi- 
fied all means of its pursuit, she would 
know. She had no doubt that she would 
know. 


II. 

On Monday night the Olympic was 
crowded. Friends of the bishop even 
were there ; all who had read the account 
of his sermon were there—those of them 
who had been able to obtain seats. Mrs, 
Orme was there. She carried the opera- 
glasses that Kenneth had once given her, 
which reduced distance to a minimum 
Her name—Laura—was engraved on 
their silver frame. 

“T hedr the theatre’s crowded with 
people who’ve read the bishop’s sermon,” 
Kenneth said to Rosamund in the wings. 

She looked up at him dazzlingly. 
*“That’s the worst of telling people what 
they ought not to do,” she said, with a 
laugh. 

Kenneth looked uneasily on to the 
stage. ‘“ Look at that!” he said, holding 
out a hand that shook  visibly-—per- 
sistently. 

“Feel that,” she replied, and taking 
the outstretched hand in hers, she laid 
it against her heart, beating like a bird 
against a pane of glass. 

He moved away from her apprehen- 
sively, giving a vague excuse. But she 
saw the distress in his eyes, Surely he 
was in the palm of her hand. Men had 














“Drawn into the whirlpool where the pair of glittering eyes were waiting for their prey.” 
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been there before, and she knew well how 
the best of them writhed. 

At half-past eight the curtain was up, 
the play begun. Wishforth—the imper- 
turbable moralist—was drifting through 
three acts into the lawless, passionate 
arms of Lena Harrington. The audience 
sat like one man and listened. 

“ Jolly lifelike”—the men said during 
intervals in the bar—‘‘See him pulling 
on the rope—eh? Poor devil!” One 
man always says “Poor devil!” of 
another who falls to a woman. 

In the third act came the crisis, the 
ultimate crash of the overbalanced body. 
The scene was Lena Harrington’s drawing- 
room, where such action is bound to take 
place. The imperturbable Wishforth had 
come to say goodbye. The fatality of 
these farewells was turned to good pur- 
pose by the playwright. Apparently he 
had realised the utmost possibility of 
danger in the very moment of renuncia- 
tion. 

Kenneth’s rendering of Wishforth 
struggling in the eddies that were slowly 
bearing him down into the vortex of 
the whirlpool, was to life. Rosamund saw 
the heart in it. Every seduction she 
possessed quivered in her voice—lay, 
crouching, in her eyes. 

A servant came into the room with 
tea-things, and their conversation for the 
moment ended. 

“You're playing to-night,” Kenneth 
whispered under his breath. 

‘Not playing,” she replied. 

When the domestic had retired the 
battle began again. ‘The tea was a 
mockery. Neither touched it. He had 
come to say good-bye ; according to stage 
time he took almost the whole afternoon 
in which to do it. Such time is fatal in 
itself. Wishforth openly admitted it. 

“This dallying of time,” he said—so 
you will read it in the scrip—‘‘is pro- 
longing in sips the hideousness of the 
dose that I must take. We don’t swallow 
our medicine any easier when we grow 
up, you see. We take it worse, in fact. 
There’s no kind parent to hold the nose 
and force the ugly draught down the 
reluctant throat.” 

And to this confession of weakness 
Lena Harrington replies : “ Do you think 
we always know what is good for us? 
Do you think we always go to the best 
physician, or, when scorning to take 
advice —pride and prejudice linking arms 


to prevent us—do you think we always 
choose the right prescription for our 
needs? ‘The first instinct of human 
nature is to write renunciation upon a 
piece of paper, and take it to the nearest 
chemist to be made up. It seems to me 
to be one of the biggest fallacies we 
labour under—that belief in renunciation. 
For myself I give way to every instinct, 
trusting that it is possessed of infinitely 
more wisdom than my reason,” 

“ Supposing the thought of renunciation 
be prompted not by reason, but by in- 
stinct ?” 

“That is impossible. We renounce a 
thing because we know of something else ; 
we accept a condition because we feel 
we must. Knowing is reason, feeling is 
instinct. I’m not a mystic, but I am 
sure instinct is the truer guide. I’m not 
a mystic——” 

“No; but you’re a woman.” 

It is quite palpable to see what all this 
is leading to. The audience waited for 
it with a single breath. The glasses clung 
to Mrs. Orme’s eyes. ‘They were all 
watching the fly hovering on the vortex 
of the web, bound to catch in the threads, 
fated to be drawn into the whirlpool 
where the pair of glittering eyes were 
waiting for their prey. 

When it came it was with a rush—the 
last effort of the flood that sweeps the 
branch free of its entanglements, and 
pitches it into the madness of the mill- 
race. Wishforth fell into the arms of 
Lena Harrington as the tree whose 
strength the nagging saw has worn to a 
single thread. With a moan of his own 
weakness he tottered to her, and her arms 
were gyved about his neck. 

So much for the winning of Lena 
Harrington; but how of the hope to 
conquer in the mind of Rosamund 
Seaton? When his head was on her 
shoulder, his breath beating on her neck, 
she whispered in his ear, 

“Kiss me!” she breathed—daring him, 
commanding him, compelling him. 

He lifted his head, let his eyes drown 
themselves in hers, and met his lips 
against the soft heat of her own. 

Behind the trembling glasses Mrs. Orme 
felt and saw the kiss. Her imagination 
heard it. The curtain came down on 
that, and one voice of applause lifted itself 
through the theatre. Every man there 
would have done the same—not a doubt 
of it; every woman too, ‘The thing was 
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real—heart and soul of it. They were 
called to the front again and again. Who 
cared for the feelings of the lady in one 
of the back rows of the dress circle? 
Who knew of them? Each time they 
were called, Mrs. Orme closed her eyes. 
The poison of jealousy was in her blood, 
vitriolising every thought that possessed 
her. She judged by what she knew of 
women; there was no love of Art in 
Rosamund’s performance as she had seen 
it. Real? Possibly, because it was the 
actual thing. But Art! She scoffed, 
sarcastic, with thin lips. ‘That was the 
woman, summed up in a breath, ticked 
off with the pencil as a clerk unerringly 
passes the figures for his inspection. But 
what of the man? Was that the actual 
thing too? Or the moment of madness, 
the sudden, unexpected kink in the blood, 
unlikely to be seen again? Or was it 
the realism of Art> Any of the three! 
But which ? 

Mrs. Orme was in the dining-room at 
Deanery Street when Kenneth returned. 
Had he waited to see Rosamund after 
the play was over? Judging by the usual 
time at which he left his dressing-room, 
he had not. Five minutes out would 
have roused her suspicions. 

“Still up?” he asked, when he found 
her waiting. 

“T’ve just come back from the theatre,” 
she said quietly. 

‘Which theatre ?” 

“The Olympic—a play called Zhe 
Whirlpool.” 

He did not smile. His eyes met hers 
expectantly. 

**Well?” she asked, “‘aren’t you sur- 
prised? Haven’t you got anything to 
say? Why don’t you ask me if I| liked 
the performance ? ” 

“T presume you didn’t, from your tone 
of voice.” 

“Youre right there. I hated it!” 

“Why? We got a good reception.” 

“Oh, yes—you got a good reception. 
The public always applauds the wiles of 
a woman and the folly of a man. But I 
took my glasses with me—the glasses you 
gave me on my birthday.” 

“What had they to do with your hating 
it?” 

He well knew to what she was leading. 





Already his mind was steeling itself to 
the occasion. He met every look she 
gave him, and her eyes were pzobes feeling 
for the truth, 

“T could see you kiss that woman. 
Saw it! Felt it! Knew it!” 

He said nothing. 

“Isn't that true?” she asked. “ Didn't 
you kiss her ?” 

cc No.” 

He let the word come quietly cff his 
tongue. For some moments before he 
had been rolling it there in prepara- 
tion. 

“"Phat’s not the truth! Is it the 
truth ?” 

Her eyes were steel now—two-edged, 
needle-pointed. 

“That is the truth,” he replied, im- 
movably. 

When one tells a lie there is little sense 
in calling it the truth. ‘There is no doubt 
that he.was trying to save himself; but at 
the back of it there was consideration for 
her. How could she be expected to see 
that ? 

“Will you swear it?” 
tensely. 

“Anything you like.” The sheep he 
was going to be hanged for—matters had 
spurned to take notice of the lamb. 

“Say, ‘ May God separate us two if I’m 
not telling the truth’—say it—swear it. 
I'll believe you then.” She would not 
have believed him, of course—but there 
it was. ‘Swear it,” she repeated. 

He rolled the words round in his 
mouth, knowing them impossible to say. 
They nauseated him. He felt the presence 
of a power of vengeance over his head. 
It couldn’t be done. It would come true 
if he were to swear it. That would haunt 
him for the rest of his life. He could 
not lose her. Once his eyes sought hers 
through the silence. Then his head 
dropped. She must know the truth. 
His head dropped, to find her arms round 
his neck. 

“You couldn’t do without me, Ken- 
neth?” 

That was the truth of the whole matter 
—he could not do without her. No Art 
could show her that—only Love—only the 
real heart of things, only the heights of 
them. 


she begged 
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The palette of the painter Luminais, in which the thumbhole 
has been ingeniously utilised. 


PICTURES ON PALETTES. 


BY FREDERIC LEES 


N December 4th, 1851, when Louis 
Napoleon committed that politi- 
cal crime which will ever remain 

a blot on his name, the great painter 
Edouard Manet and his friend Antonin 
Proust, who at that time were quite young 
men and unknown to fame, were walking 
down the Rue Laffitte in the direction of 
the Boulevard des Italiens. A pistol-shot, 
fired by some unknown Republican, had 
been the signal for a general massacre of 
inoffensive citizens by Louis’ drunken 
soldiers, and the gutters and pavement 
opposite Tortoni’s celebrated restaurant 
ran red with blood. The terrified people 
sought protection from the rain of bullets 
in the Rue Laffitte, down which, suddenly, 
there swept a body of cavalry. ‘The two 
friends gave 
themselves up 
for lost; but at 
the very moment 
they were about 
to be crushed a 
pair of vigorous 
arms seized them 
from behind, they 
were forcibly 
dragged into the 
interior of a shop, 
and the door was 
banged to and 
securely bolted. 
Face to face with 
their rescuer, 





The palette of Willette, the celebrated artist of Montmartre. 
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they found him to be a middle-aged man, 
with an open, smiling countenance, com- 
bined with a manner so pleasing that they 
immediately felt at their ease. In reply 
to his exclamation, “As narrow a shave 
as ever I saw in my life!” they thanked 
him profusely, after which they stated 
their names and profession. ‘ ‘Then I 
have done a service not only to you but 
to art,” said their protector, with a satisfied 
air; “and I am, therefore, doubly thank- 
ful. My name is Beugniet ; and as to my 
calling, it is closely allied to yours, as you 
can see for yourselves by looking at these 
walls.” And the picture-dealer motioned 
with his hand to his collection of paintings. 

I have related this little anecdote, 
which Antonin Proust, long years after- 
wards, loved to 
tell his friends, 
not because 
either he or 
Manet was con- 
nected with the 
remarkable _ col- 
lection which I 
am about to de- 
scribe, but on 
account of M. 
Georges Beug- 
niet’s connectoin 
with the same. 
Endowed with a 
most original 
mind, he was no 

















ordinary picture-dealer ; he possessed, at 
one and the same time, a thorough know- 
ledge and love of pictures and a clear 
understanding of the requirements of his 
customers. Many were the bright ideas 
which occurred to him in the course of 
his relations with connoisseurs, and which 
his fair told him would meet with the 
approval of buyers. Nine years after 
rescuing Manet and Proust from Louis 
Napoleon’s cavalry, it occurred to him 
that, since he came into contact with 
sO many great artists, it would be an easy 
thing for him to start a collection of a 
most novel and interesting kind—a collec- 
tion of palettes, and, more than that, 
palettes with pictures painted by the very 
painters who had used them. 

Viewed both 
by the mere col- 
lector and by the 
student of art, 
such a collection 
could not fail to 
be of great value: 
to the one it 
would be an ex- 
treme novelty ; to 
the other it would 
be a_ precious 
means of dis- 
covering how 
eminent painters 
used their colours 
—a sort of classi- 
fication, as_ it 
were, of their artistic individualities. So 
M. Beugniet at once set to work. When- 
ever he bought an important picture from 
an artist of note, he handed him, at the 
same time as his cheque, a brand-new 
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The palette of Maurice Leloir. 


of the veteran painter, Alfred Stevens 
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The palette of Edouard Detaille, the painter 
of battle pictures. 


palette, with a polite request, in his 
pleasant, smiling way, for the old one; 
and, when he had secured it, followed 
this up with a further application for 
‘just a little sketch,” as a souvenir of 
their transaction. 
Or else, at other 
times, he would 
obtain what he 
wanted by slyly 
suggesting to the 
painter that he 
was badly inneed 
of a new palette, 
and that he would 
be very glad to 
give him one if 
he cared to aban- 
don “that old 
thing,” which was 
really only worth 
keeping as a 
curiosity. Few 
painters of the time to which I am re- 
ferring had the courage to refuse to fall 
in with M. Beugniet’s proposal. The 
majority of them, as a matter of fact, 
were glad to do so, for they looked upon 
him more as a friend than as a 
tradesman ; and some even added 
to the sketches on their palettes 
words to that effect. Beneath a 
characteristic painting of a lady’s 
head, Jacquet wrote the phrase: 
“4 Georges Beugniet, souvenir 
amical”; whilst at the back of a 
palette containing the sober colours 
of Ziem’s earlier manner—that 
which he employed when living in 
the south of France—the great 
painter of Venice and the East 
inscribed the words: “Offerte a 
Monsieur Beugniet le 1 juin 1866, 
& Paris, rue Lepic 72.” 

As the years went by, M. Beug- 
niet’s collection began to assume 
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unhoped-for proportions. Most of the 
leading painters of the sixties and seventies 
were represented in it, and almost all of 
them had complied with the picture-dealer’s 
request for ‘“‘just a little sketch,” little 
thinking that they were thus enabling him 
to form not merely a collection of palettes, 
but also a gallery of valuable pictures. The 
only artists who would not agree to give 
him specimens of their handiwork, though 
they were perfectly willing to hand over 
their palettes, were Ingres, Delacroix, 
Gerdme, and Dupré. ‘The larger the 
collection grew the greater became M. 
Beugniet’s affection for it. He was 
several times offered large sums for it, 





decorated his palette. Willette, whose 
favourite colours are positive blue, white, 
red, black, and yellow, has painted a row 
of frolicsome infant-clowns in those 
colours and in the order in which they 
are given, not to mention a characteristic 
windmill of his native Montmartre. The 
painter of battle pictures, Edouard 
Detaille, has depicted, on a satin-wood 
palette, a back view of a cuirassier of 
1874; whilst another painter of military 
subjects, Alphonse de Neuville, has taken 
for his theme an incident of 1870. The 
worship of Bacchus by an old gentleman 
who has his back resting against a barrel 
of wine is the subject for an admirable 





Room in which the collection of palettes is on view. 


but he stubbornly refused to part with a 
collection which he knew was entirely 
unique in the world of art. And thus it 
came about that he retained it to the 
end of his days. Its next owner was 
M. Georges Bernheim, in whose posses- 
sion it still remains, and who has con- 
siderably added to it. In his little room 
in the Rue Laffitte, where the collection 
has remained ever since 1860, it now 
consists of no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty painted palettes, which connoisseurs 
assess at a sum not far short of £8,000. 
Let us now look at some of the most 
notable specimens in this collection, and 
note how ingeniously each painter has 


palette-picture by Maurice Leloir, Le- 
blant’s subject, too, is bibulous, though 
less riotously so than Leloir’s: he has 
painted a soldier looking seriously at a 
huge tankard of ale, preparatory to taking 
a long drink. Almost side by side with 
this last-named palette hangs one of the 
most interesting of the collection as 
regards the treatment of its subject—a 
Gallic warrior roaring forth his battle-cry. 
The painter Luminais was struck with the 
excellent idea of utilising the thumb- 
hole of the palette as the Gaul’s wide- 
open mouth. Joseph Bail and Alfred 
Stevens chose quieter but no_ less 
pleasing subjects. The palette of the 
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former contains 
a beautiful little 
painting of a 
lace-maker, a re- 
miniscence of the 
picture which 
won for him the 
medal of honour 
at the Salon some 
years ago; and 
that of the latter 
—a most pecu- 
liarly shaped 
palette —a_pic- 
ture of a lady 
reading, with her 
elbowson a table. 


A ballet-girl in a lilac skirt, and waving 
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Pierre Carrier-Belleuse’s characteristic palette. 


above her head a piece of lemon-coloured _figure-painter, 


tulle, is the figure which Carrier-Belleuse 
selected for the decoration of a light- 


coloured palette, 
distinguished for 
its extreme neat- 
ness. ‘That, too, 
is a quality which 
is to be found in 
the case of Roy- 
bet’s palette. 
Made of satin- 
wood, it shows 
that the painter 
kept it exceed- 
ingly clean, in 
spite of the fact 
that he loaded 
it with rich and 
harmonious 


colour, with which he painted a head and 
Painters of the nude 
are well represented in the collection. 
Lefebvre painted on his palette, the pro- 


bust of a cavalier. 


minent colours 
of which are 
white, Naples 
yellow, yellow 
ochre, and_ ver- 
milion, the figure 
of a nymph 
bathing; —Bou- 
langer, whose 
palette dates 
from 1873, the 
exquisite figure 
of a Magdalen, 
hiding her face 
with an uplifted 
arm; De Beau- 
mont ornamented 





The palette of the portrait-painter Roybet. 





De Beaumont's beautiful palette. 
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his satin-wood 
palette with an 
allegorical figure 
of art—a_ girl 
seated in front 
of a canvas, hold- 
ing in her hands 
a palette and 
mahl-stick, a 
figure painted 
with such care 
that it would be 
a credit to the 
most skilful 
miniaturist ; and 
Hébert — contri- 
buted a study of 


the nude symbolising Dawn. Another 
Charles Chaplin, contri- 
buted two palettes to the Beugniet-Bern- 
heim Collection: one dating from 1874 


and the other, a 
characteristic 
back view of a 
girl, from 1883. 
And yet another 
painter of femi- 
nine beauty, 
Guirand de 
Scevola, added 
a masterpiece, an 
elf- like damsel 
blowing soap- 
bubbles, | which 
float in the midst 
of a mass of 
harmonious 
colour—that dis- 


tinguishing feature of the artist’s work. 
‘The palettes of animal painters are not 

so numerous as those of figure painters 

and portraitists, yet there are several 


sufficiently inter- 
esting to be 
specially men- 
tioned. In 1885 
Rosa Bonheur 
gave M. Beug- 
niet the palette 
she was then 
using, and 
painted upon it 
a fox’s head, 
which emerges in 
a most effective 
manner from a 
background _ of 
green. In the 
same year, 
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Olivier de Penne, 
whose palette is 
loaded with 
colour, made a 
similar presenta- 
tion, taking for 
his subject three 
of the sporting 
dogs which you 
find so often in 
his pictures. On 
the other hand, 
cats, as you might 
expect, was Lam- 
bert’s choice of 
subject. Brissot 
painted on his 
palette a sheep, a lamb, and two hens; 
Charles Jacque a black-and-white speckled 
hen sitting on some straw, beneath which 
he wrote “pas encore mort en 1877” 
(“not yet dead in 1877”); and Gustave 
Doré a stork, which shows that for once, 
at least, this great imaginative painter took 
a pleasure in being an animatier. 

Among the landscape painters whose 
palettes I noticed were, first of all, those 
of Corot and Harpignies, whose work 
has something in common. The former 
evidently set his palette, the colours of 
which consisted of greys, yellow, and 
white, in a very disorderly fashion, which 


did not prevent him, however, from 
painting pictures of lasting worth. The 


sketch he did for M. Beugniet is simple 
in the extreme: two indistinct figures 
almost lost in a mass of colour. Much 
more complicated and finished is Har- 
pignies’ sylvan scene. A man is fishing 
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Didier - Pouget’s 
became a beauti- 
ful and character- 
istic early morn- 


landscape, 
with heather in 
the foreground, 
a river flowing 
through a= dis- 
tant valley, and 
sun and mist on 
far-off hills; 
Veyrassat’s, 
dating from 1868, 
a sketch of three 
farm horses, one 
attached to a 
cart ; Mita’s a rough yet telling landscape 
consisting of cottages and a country road , 
and ‘Ten Cate’s a Dutch scene in winter, 

About a dozen palettes are devoted to 
still-life subjects. Madeleine J.emaire 
painted her palette of 1877 with a bouquet 
of roses. A vase and some fruit orna- 
ment that which Vollon gave M. Beugniet 
in 1888. Victor Gilbert found a subject to 
his taste in a fishwife’s stall. And Grin 
naturally found a difficulty in resisting the 
temptation of depicting on his palette of 
1903 the copper pot which no French 
painter, save Bail, can paint so admirably. 

Such are the chief of these pictures on 
palettes. Their value, as I have already 
said, isa double one. They are valuable 
as a mere curiosity, and at the same time 
they are simply invaluable as a record of 
how the principal French painters of the 
last forty years employed their pigments, 
For such a unique collection I can think of 
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on the banks : no more fitting 
of a rapid, place than a 
rocky moun- public picture 
tain stream, gallery, where 
above which students of art 
stretch the could study it 
branches of a atleisure. Did 
tree. Sunlight not a certain 
gleams in the great painter, 
distance. The in speaking 
picture is in to one of his 
the artist’s pupils, say: 


earlier manner. 
Lhermitte 
transformed his 
palette into a- 
harvesting pic- 
ture—the bent 








“If you would 
become a great 
artist, take my 
advice, and 
analyse the pa- 
lettes of those 








figure of a 
gleaner; 
Photographs by Gilbert, Paris, 


Harpignies, the landscape painter, has decorated his palette 
with a picture of a country stream. 


who have gone 
before you ” ? 
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Ill THE BLOOD MONEY. 


limes were budding pale in Delft. 
The little windows of ‘The Red 


| T was the spring of the year, and the 


Heart’s”” guest-chamber were flung wide, 
and within a peat fire glowed fragrant. 
That was for Raoul. “I never could 
breathe your stale air,” says he, “but I 
never would freeze without cause.” There 
he sat with his chine of beef and his 
“good lustful Burgundy,” well content 
with fate. Raoul had prospered. Van 
Meteren, the goldsmith of Amsterdam, 
had a thousand golden florins of his in 
trust; there were a thousand more with 
the Fuggers, and more yet in other hands. 
It was no ill estate for a man to have 
made himself in a decade. 

But Raoul had been constructed to 
prosper in this world. He came to 
manhood with many abilities and no 
illusions, As aman he grudged himself 
nothing, but he wasted nothing. Always 
he thought of his profit first—sometimes 
last as well. 

While he sat with his wine and his beef 
*“The Red Heart’s ” landlord, Blue-nosed 
Peter, was reading to him. Peter thought 
well of his reading, and adorned it with 
quavers and thrills and hoarse notes of 
horror. He was, says Raoul, fiddle and 
big drum both, and a keen relish to 
meat. Peter boomed on: 


“We declare him traitor and recreant, 
enemy of ourselves and of our country... . 
We expose the said WILLIAM OF NASSAU 
as an enemy of the human race—giving his 
property to all who may seize it. And if 
any one of our subjects, or any stranger, 
should be found sufficiently generous of 
heart to rid us of this pest, delivering him 
to us alive or dead, or taking his life, we 
will cause to be furnished to him immediately 
after the deed shall have been done the 
sum of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND FLORINS 
IN GOLD. If he have committed any crime, 
however heinous, we promise to pardon 


him : and if he be not already noble we will 
ennoble him for his valour. 
Given under our hand, 
PHILIP R., 
Count of Holland and Hainault.” 


Peter ceased, glared dramatically at 
Raoul, and crushed the paper together in 
hishands. ‘Then, ‘‘ Damnable, sir!” says 
he. “Thrice and four times damnable! 
A man’s blood boils ” here his wife 
called him, and he ran. 

Raoul lay back in his chair and savoured 
his wine. ‘ Damnable,” he repeated— 
“but very interesting.” 

So King Philip of Spain bid for a 
murder—you will find him almost ade- 
quately abused in the histories— and 
Raoul considered of it. And next morn- 
ing, in the twilight before the dawn, Raoul 
rode out of Delft, and eastward. 

The Spanish army lay in the villages 
about Tilburg, and with it was its general, 
the Prince of Parma, a gentleman of high 
skill in negotiating murders and other 
matters. As the sun was falling behind 
bars of gold Raoul rode up to the low 
red roofs of Lillo village. ‘There was not 
much of Lillo—a church, a tavern, and a 
dozen of houses ; but a pennon floating 
above the largest of them proclaimed the 
lodging of the Prince of Parma. As 
Raoul came to the tavern two men went 
into the church. 

Raoul fed his horse and himself, and 
lounged at the tavern door in the twilight. 
Two men came out of the church. They 
took little demure steps ; their eyes were 
downcast. “Here be two who should 
have been women,” Raoul muttered. 
One was short, yellow-faced, with hair 
like hay on his chin and lip. The other 
might have been tall had he stood straight, 
but his back bent and his shoulders were 
rounded ; his feeble chin appeared through 
a thin long brown beard. Both of them 
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were peculiarly lean. ‘They passed by 
Raoul’s curious eyes and entered the 
tavern. 

Raoul was interested. It was _ his 
business to be interested in things out 
of the common, and men who spent two 
hours in church were most uncommon. 
He turned into the tavern after them, 
They were making a frugal meal of eggs 
and vegetables and small beer. 

“Mary Mother, St. Peter and St. Mary 
Magdalen be with you,” said Raoul 
devoutly. 

The two bowed and crossed themselves 
at the Virgin’s name. “And with you, 
sir—with you,” they said with unction. 

Raoul composed his face to display 
solemn sorrow, and sat down. He sighed 
deeply. “Pray, sir, could you tell me 
who is the saint of yon little church?” 
he asked. 

*'St. Denis, sir.” 

* Ah, good St. Denis! He has been 
much my friend.” Raoul muttered what 
was presumed to be a prayer. 

The two—they were singularly insig- 
nificant men—looked at him with favour. 
A glance passed between them, and 
Raoul was asked to share their meal. 

Raoul had supped, but he had always 
room for more. In a moment he was 
devouring barley bread and coleworts, 
and stating that he loved to lodge by a 
church. ‘The sound of the angelus, you 
must know, brought peace to his soul. 

The smaller man agreed that it was 
ill, and very ill, to be far off from holy 
rites. 

“Alack, sir, “tis too true!” sighed 
Raoul. 

The larger, the bearded man, looked 
at Raoul and at his beer, and fidgeted. 
He was plainly yearning to make a 
speech. Raoul assumed an air of anxious 
expectation. The man blushed behind 
his thin beard, and began in a shrill 
voice, nervously: “I think, sir—when 
you speak of the joy of being near the 
church—I think of those who have cast 
down churches, who have cut themselves 
off from her gentle rites. Sir, in all 
Holland and Zeeland no angelus rings 
to-night. Sir, I yearn 

“Infidels! Heretics!” cried Raoul. 
“Let them die and be damned.” 

“Nay, sir, nay,” they both called out 
-together. “ Rather let us seek 4 

‘i to compel them back to the 
Church is 














“ce 


if by any means we may save 





some.” 

Raoul shook his head. His was a 
secular little soul. He never understood 
why men should kill in the name of a 
religion or die for it. But he shook his 
head, and he looked fanatically gloomy, 
and, “Stamp them out. They are 
heretics and accursed,” said he. 

** But they may be brought back to the 
faith.” 

“Not while ””—-Raoul stopped and spat 
— the devil William of Nassau lives.” 

There was silence. Raoul had flung 
himself back in his chair, his chin on his 
chest, his eyes almost shut. But he saw 
the two look at each other. “ William 
of Nassau will die some day,” said the 
bearded man. 

Raoul shook his head. “The devil 
his master has given him a charm against 
wounds,” 

The bearded man changed colour and 
started ; then looked at his fellow. But 
he gave a short laugh. ‘*Oh, God can 
kill him,” said he. 

Raoul allowed his eyes to open. Raoul 
stared full. ‘“‘ Ay: but when?” 

Again there was silence. Again the 
two passed a glance between themselves. 
Then they rose together in a hurry, and 
with a bare good-night left him. 

Raoul sat alone, swarthy brow furrowed, 
hands clenched. He made very sure 
that they were in bed before he let 
himself go. 

In the morning he was careful to take 
his breakfast at the same moment as 
they. They were taciturn ; they ate little, 
and went out ina hurry. Watching from 
behind the shutter, Raoul saw them go 
into Parma’s lodging. Then he com- 
pleted a large breakfast. And then he 
also went to call upon the Prince of 
Parma. Heannounced himself as Jacopo 
Perrotti, a poor gentleman of Siena. 

What was his business? With the 
utmost respect he must decline to tell 
any man save the Prince. First a lacquey, 
then a secretary, then an aide, bore away 
that answer. At last he confided (with 
an air of great mystery) in the Marquis of 
Richebourg that he had something of 
great moment to impart concerning the 
holy enterprise of slaying William of 
Nassau, called Prince of Orange. ‘That 
was enough. He was brought to Parma’s 
presence. 

‘“‘T have never,” Raoul writes, “seen a 
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man so like myself,”—and saving that the 
Prince of Parma was taller than he by 
head and shoulders (which Raoul has 
omitted to notice) and showed no trace 
of humour, the likeness was curiously 
close. Both faces were bold, aquiline, 
and high-browed. ‘Their hair was black 
and cropped close, their skin swarthy by 
nature and tanned by the weather ; their 
dark eyes were bright, restless, and 
large. 

Raoul looked and approved (he men- 
tions modestly that Parma was his ideal 
of a man), and wasted no time. “ Your 
Highness! learning that King Philip 
desires aid in a holy enterprise, I present 
myself,” says he in Italian. 

Parma looked through him. ‘“ Kings 
require service, not aid, sirrah.” 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders. ‘I am 
not a man of words, your Highness. 
The King desires to find one who will 
rid him of William of Nassau. Here 
am I.” 

Parma had his head at an angle, like 
one who listens for faint sounds. ‘ And 
you are——?” he asked without moving. 

“Jacopo Perrotti of Siena, gentleman 
of fortune.” 

“ And you offer ?” 

““T go to Holland. With some small 
matter of a petition I present myself to 
William of Nassau. I leave my dagger 
in his bowels.” 

“Why will you do this?” 

Raoul struck an attitude. ‘ Conceiving 
William of Nassau to be the enemy of 
God and man, our Holy Father the Pope 
and the King of Spain, I desire to slay 
him and win my salvation.” 

“You expect no reward but salvation.” 

“* Madonna, yes,” said Raoul bluntly. 
““T desire to save my soul, Highness, but 
also I desire to provide for my body. 
Twenty-five thousand florins the King 
promises for the deed. I shall claim 
that. Also I claim something in hand— 
a trifle of two thousand florins or more of 
earnest.” 

“Nothing is offered till the deed is 
done.” 

“Tf nothing is paid the deed will never 
be done.” 

All this while Parma’s head had been 
turned a little for keen listening. He 
moved it now. ‘I will consider, Messer 
Jacopo,” said he. 

Raoul flamed up. ‘Consider? The 
devil! Consider? Oh, if your Highness 
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has commissioned another, I give you 
joy of him and I take my leave.” 

“If I have commissioned a hundred, 
what is it to you, sirrah?” 

“Tt is this, by the Pope: that I will 
not be caught by other men’s blunders.” 

“By other men’s blunders you shall 
not be caught, Messer Jacopo. . . . You 
shall be my guest for a while. You in- 
terest me.” He turned to his secretary. 
“See that the gentleman is—entertained. 
... I think you said you were from 
Siena, Messer Jacopo ?” 

“ From Siena, Highness.” 

“Ah... a  good-morning, Messer 
Jacopo.” 

With perfect Spanish politeness Raoul 
was conducted to a room and shut in it. 
Agreeable chairs were brought for him, 
and food and wine. But he was locked in. 

It occurred to Raoul that he had 
underrated the Prince of Parma. He 
had not supposed the gentleman so like 
himself. And he was discomposed, If 
Parma were to make inquiries concerning 
Messer Jacopo Perrotti—if Romero or 
Valdez or Borgia saw his face—-he might 
well be known for the man he was, And 
then—“a hundred burnings and a thou- 
sand hangings,” Raoul writes, ‘‘ would 
scarce clear my account with Spain.” 
And Parma suspected already. That 
curious keen  listening—that question 
about Siena: Raoul understood them too 
well for his comfort. His Italian, learnt 
of his old master Taddeo of Brescia, 
must have the wrong savour. In fact, he 
had walked full into a trap. It annoyed 
him to be there: it annoyed him more 
that he was there by his own foolish 
fault. And yet—was it his fault? He 
had made himself Italian that Parma, 
Italian too, might be more ready to trust 
him. And how was he to know that 
Siena had another dialect than Brescia? 
Raoul—it is extremely like him—seems 
to have spent some hours in proving that 
he had made no mistakes, 

And then he thought of escape. The 
door was fast. If he were to break it 
with dagger and shoulder the noise would 
rouse the guard. The window was thirty 
feet off the ground, and if he dropped he 
would come on the pikes of the sentries. 
They brought him a good dinner. He 
received it most affably, and ate it. The 
secretary, peeping in later, found him 
spinning pence with both hands, and was 
gaily asked to join the game. 
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Night came, and he made his supper 
and went to bed. A little after his lights 
were out the secretary peeped in again. 
Raoul snored with enthusiasm, But a 
moment after he was out of bed and 
disposing the bolster to look like a body. 
A moment more, and he was crouching 
in the big hearth. Then he went up the 
chimney. 

It seemed to him, he records, that he 
made noise enough in that chimney to 
wake all Brabant. Before he banged his 
head on the coping stone he was quite 
sure that he was choked, But Brabant still 
slept, and Raoul was still alive when his 
black face came out to the cold night 
air, and he rubbed the soot out of his 
eyes and gasped, and saw the stars. He 
crawled down the tiles to the back of the 
house and slid by a water-spout to the 
ground. Swiftly, keeping to the shadow, 
he made for the tavern. ‘They were all 
safe asleep there. Scrambling up to the 
loft, and dropping down to the manger, 
he won into the locked stable. His own 
horse was there alone. In a few minutes 
Raoul was clear away from Lillo and the 
Prince of Parma. 

All night he rode with the North Star 
for his guide. ‘There was no safe halting 
south of the Maas. Not till he and his 
horse came reeling into Ruydorp at high 
noon did he grant himself bath and bed. 
He slept till dawn, Then he bartered 
his horse for a better, and bought a hat, 
and was off again to the north. 

He was in a desolate country beyond 
the Lek, a country of poplars and rank 
grass, when he found company. Before 
him rode two travellers. He gained upon 
them swiftly at first, but as soon as they 
saw him they quickened their pace, and 
for a while there was something of a race 
under the poplars. Raoul drew his hat 
over his eyes and stared through the 
sunlight, and gritted his teeth, and sat 
down in the saddle. Then, while one of 
them still spurred on, the other wheeled 
and halted all across the track. “ Pray, 
sir, do you ” he began, and Raoul 
reined up under his nose. ‘“ Sancta 
Maria, ora pro nobis! What have you 
to do here in Holland?” he gasped. 
He was the bearded man of Lillo tavern 

“The same as you,” said Raoul. 
“Come, sir, let us forward.” He walked 
his horse against the other, shoulder to 
quarter, 

Jammed together, they lurched on, 





‘The same ?—what do you mean? Who 
sent you?” cried the bearded man, 
jabbing at his bridle. “ Halt, I tell you— 
halt !” 

Raoul pressed on. “I come from his 
Highness the Prince, and ; 

“That is a lie!” cried the bearded 
man. “It is a lie! You are a rogue, 
a spy.” He reined off, and plucked a 
pistol from his holsters. 

It was quickly done, but not quick 
enough. Raoul’s horse boynded under 
the spur, his sword darted out, and was 
home in the bearded man’s breast. And 
he reeled and fell forward, and shot his 
pistol into his own horse’s neck. The 
poor brute neighed sharp, then quivered, 
and fell over. Raoul was down almost 
as soon, and his ready fingers at the 
man’s doublet. ‘There was no strength 
to stay him, and soon he rose with a fat 
leathern bag of money, a bundle of 
papers, a rosary, and a Book of Hours 
in his hands, 

“ That—that ”—the dying man gasped : 
“for the love of Christ give me that ”— 
he pointed with trembling fingers to the 
rosary. Raoul shrugged his shoulders ; 
but he propped the man against his dead 
horse and put the beads in his hands. 
“Salve, Regina, mater—misericordie— 
vita, dulcedo—spes nostra—salve—-” 
Raoul heard the prayer and the sobs as 
he sprang again to the saddle. 

“Here is a pretty fool to come a- 
killing !” he muttered between his teeth. 

His nostrils were wide, his eyes dilated, 
his cheeks were pale beneath the tan. 
He sent his horse along at the best of 
its speed. Through the rank grass 
meadows the track ran level and straight, 
and his prey was full in sight. He was 
flogging and spurring, and shifting in the 
saddle to look round at Raoul. Swiftly 
Raoul gained. He was a horseman, and 
the other plainly none. Raoul had a 
pistol out and fired. ‘The other tumbled 
forward in his saddle, but he rose again 
as the rent sleeve flapped back from his 
bridle arm. His horse lost its stride a 
moment; Raoul drew up on his quarter, 
dagger ready. The other turned: the 
lean yellow face, the hay moustache, were 
scarce an arm’s length away. He fired 
his pistol point-blank into the chest of 
Raoul’s horse. It stumbled and fell, and 
Raoul went over its head. 

Raoul arose with torn hand and arm. 
His quarry was a hundred yards away, 
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galloping still, and he turned to see his 
horse struggling in its death agony. 
Shaken and smarting, he stood there and 
swore, and gnawed his fingers and swore 
again. He was beaten. 

There was no man nor beast to help 
him on. No town lay on his track for 
many a mile. He must needs tramp on 
and on and on in his riding boots, and 
every moment 
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of goat’s flesh to munch went tramping 
on again. 

Poplars rustled silvery white beneath 
the moon, Blue dancing shadows mocked 
at his weary feet. No thoughts at all 
worked in him. His mind was empty, 
as if he slept. He was a machine—a 
machine to get on—on—on. ‘The steady, 
endless thud of his own feet deafened 

him, dazed him, 





Parma’s assassin 
drew farther and 
farther away. 
Raoul clenched 
his fists and 
began to march. 
Before him flee- 
ing horse and 
man diminished, 
turned to a dark 
speck in the grey- 
green horizon, 
and faded out. 
The sun _ beat 
down upon him 
from a cloudless 
sky, and soon 
every inch of him 
was soaked in 
sweat. He had 
begun to walk at 
a mad pace in 
his passion, but 
now he _ forced 
himself to 
slacken, for he 
knewhis strength 
would never last 
him out if he 
went at speed. 
Mile after mile 
of brown track 
passed _ behind 
him, the shadows 
lengthened and 
the air grew 
cooler, Behind, 








On, and on, and 
on, till the moon 
was gone and 
only the stars 
were white in the 
void. It seemed 
to him that he 
never moved at 
all. His legs 
rose and fell, but 
the ground stood 
still, still as the 
North Star on 
his right hand. 
Once a whinny- 
ing horsestartled 
him, and he tried 
to catch it ; but 
the beast fled 
away, and Raoul 
turned to toil at 
the track again— 
numb with weari- 
ness, on—on— 
on. 
The dark sky 
paled before him 
and the _ stars 
died. Big 
massed clouds 
loomed grey in 
a light blue 
heaven. The 
sun came. Still 
on he went, his 
lips cracked, his 








him the sun was 
setting in a glori- 
ous crimson sky, 
but he knew it only by the blood-red 
pools that gave him drink. As twilight 
fell he began to count the countless 
poplars till the figures maddened him. 
The stars were clear before he came on 
a little steading. ‘There he offered great 
sums for a horse, but there was none to 
buy. He got a draught of milk, and 
with a chunk of rye bread and a strip 


mouth dry and 


‘He must needs tramp on and on in his riding boots... dusty. A brown 
and the sun beat down upon him from a cloudless sky.” 


straight ribbon 
stretching into 
the golden eye of the sun, the track lay 
before him, and he plodded into the light, 
stooping over short feeble steps. At last 
a thin column of smoke smirched the sun’s 
face. The white and red of a farmhouse 
gleamed. Raoul broke into a shambling 
run. 

Milk and wine! Ten florins for milk 
and wine! A hundred florins for a horse! 
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“Wine they had none, but milk was his in plenty and a flash of rye spirit to temper it.” 
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Square stolid Dutch folk gazed at him 
open-mouthed, Fumbling with trembling 
fingers in his clothes, he brought out gold 
and tossed it on the table. Wine they 
had none, but milk was his in plenty and 
a flask of rye spirit to temper it. Gasping 
still with the raw fire of it, he hauled 
himself across a fat Flanders mare and 
lumbered off. The blood drove faster 
through him; his mind woke again. He 
looked up at the sun. Fourteen, fifteen 
hours he must have walked. Rotterdam 
could nct be far away. With a fresh 
horse from there he might be in Delft by 
noon. Still there was time . . . still 
there was time. . . . Over the river levels 
the great beast thundered on. There was 
a scent of the sea in the cool morning air, 
and Raoul laughed and shouted and 
sang. 

Now the land fled from beneath him, 
the broad water rushed by his side. Gulls 
skimmed its bosom, flashes of white, and 
a thicket of masts stood clear against 
the sky. Rotterdam rose white. Houses 
shut him in on either hand, the causeway 
narrowed and crooked this way and that. 
Raoul drew rein in the courtyard of “The 
Boar.” ‘The mare was streaming sweat ; 
Raoul slid off clumsily, and his stiff legs 
failed, and he clutched the mare for help. 
A bowl of soup and a cup of wine while 
they saddled him a fresh beast, and he 
was mounted and off again. 

And now his eyes were smarting and 
his brain throbbed, and every nerve in 
him ached. But he kept his grip of the 
saddle, and he drove his horse on pitilessly. 
He was to win, he, little Raoul de Tout 
le Monde, in spite of all the devils in hell. 
Let Parma’s butchers take heed to them- 
selves. Little Raoul was back in Delft. 
His Highness of Parma should know his 
master in craft. Raoul dashed on through 
the sun-glare red-spurred. He was to 
win! He was towin! And he laughed 
to his pains. ; 

Delft rose out of the ground before 
him. Its canals flashed back the light. 
The fragrance of its limes came down 
the wind. Past the first houses and on to 
stones with a clatter he came, and the 
slender tower of the old kirk leant across 
the street before him. Raoul was checking 
his speed and drawing in to the side, when 
there broke upon him the sound of a shot 
and a great shout, and a man ran madly 
out of the old kirk door. Raoul drove 
in his spurs and was after him. ‘Twenty 


yards away stood a horse in waiting. The 
man had come to it, he was clutching the 
bridle, when Raoul snatched his collar 
from behind and checked his horse with 
a jerk. They slid grating over the stones. 
The face that looked up at Raoul was the 
yellow, lean face of Parma’s assassin, 

Halberdiers had run out of the old kirk 
shouting, brandishing weapons, and they 
took the fellow from Raoul and were near 
tearing him in pieces as they bore him 
off. Raoul walked his horse back to the 
old kirk, and came down from the saddle 
and reeled in. 

The place was a house, and the Prince’s 
lodging. The hall was -thronged, and 
Raoul gasped out hoarsely to any who 
might answer, “I caught him. I caught 
him. But what had he done ?” 

“Shot at the Prince,” a dozen whis- 
pered. 

Raoul pushed his way unsteadily through 
them. But the stair was kept by a couple 
of soldiers. All was silent above. . 

A little man, cuirassed and grim, with 
curious green eyes, came down, 

** Colonel—colonel—in the name of God 
tell me ’ Raoul gasped, and lurching 
forward caught at his arm. 

Colonel Newstead held him up, looked 
in a moment’s amaze at the face streaked 
with dust and sweat, the sunken, red- 
rimmed eyes, the quivering limbs. ‘“ The 
Prince is dead, sir,” said he. 

Raoul’s mouth opened wide, and he 
gasped. Then he staggered back and fell 
on a bench, and bowed himself and sobbed 
like a woman. 

There was many a muttered curse, they 
say, and prayers and tears. Slowly the 
throng passed out, and the great bell 
began to toll. But Raoul still sat there 
huddled together, writhing, moaning. 

Newsteadtookhim bythearm. ‘‘Enough, 
cordieu, enough! Are you a man P” 

Raoul tottered to his feet, and his face 
was hideous. He looked in Newstead’s 
eyes, and made a queer noise in his throat 
and fell swooning. 

* * * * * 

When Raoul woke again it was the next 
day. He rolled out of bed in the sunshine, 
sore-footed, but hale, with a great empti- 
ness in him. ‘They told him he was in 
Newstead’s quarters, and plenteous good 
food was brought him. He ate and drank, 
and the blood in him beat quick and 
warm, and his grief came back to him. 

Parma had conquered. ‘The murder 
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was done. Parma had conquered, after 
all. He had spent body and wit in vain. 
He had failed—failed damnably. He sat 
there, his head in his hands, and devised 
oaths at himself. 

Ay, he had failed, curst blundering 




























“Then he staggered back and fell on a bench, and bowed himself and sobbed like a woman.” 


fool, and William of Nassau lay dead. 
The one man of his world who was 
something more than a man, who had 
flung away wealth and ease, who had 
never failed trust, who had_ believed 
the impossible and achieved it—Raoul 
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had let him die, and himself still lived. 
Shame tortured him. Folly on_ folly, 
blunder on blunder, or the Prince would 
still be alive. Was there a dull coward 
in all the two Hollands that could have 
done more amiss ? 

He sat huddled together, 
biting his fingers. 

“You are yourself 
again ?” A _ brusque 
soldierly voice, and Colonel 
Newstead stood before 
him. 

“T thank you, I thank 
you,” and Raoul turned 
away. 

“Tt was you, I think, 
sir, that caught this vile 
murderer?” ‘There was 
no answer. ‘‘ You caught 
him as he came to his 
horse?” Newstead _ re- 
peated, 

“Ay, ay,” 
Raoul wearily. 

“T am charged 
to acquaint you that 
the Estates of Hol- 
land vote you five 
hundred florins of 
reward.” 

“A reward ?” 
cried Raoul. ‘ My 
God, not that!” 
He pushed back 
his chairand 
limped to 
the window. 

¢ W h y 
should you 
not take re- 
ward ?” 

Raoul felt 
the keen 
eyes upon 
him from 
behind. 
After a mo- 
ment he 
turned and 
came _for- 
ward a pace. 
“Tt is my 
fault the murder was done.” 

Newstead did not move. It was a 
moment before he spoke. ‘‘Since you 
have said so much, you must say more.” 

“T am ready,” Raoul said simply, and 
told his doings as they are told here. 
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Newstead stood still, his green eyes 
gazing steadily, hisface unmoved. ‘ And 
so I was beaten. I failed. I was late,” 
Raoul ended... . 

“And still you must say more. You 
offered Parma to do the murder for 
money. You meant to take his money?” 

“T meant to take his money,” Raoul 
echoed. 

“You meant to do the murder ?” 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. ‘Does it matter what I 
answer ?” 

“T think it matters,” said the English- 
man.... 

“Then I answer no, mordieu!” Raoul 
cried, with darkening cheeks. “I meant 
to make money out of him—yes. But I 
meant to spy out his plans, I meant to 
find his butchers. I meant to save the 
Prince from him. Caur de Dame, that 
is why I went. .” He laughed. 
“Meant! Oh, ay, I meant brave things. 
And this is what I have done... .” He 
stared into Newstead’s keen eyes. “No; 
you will not believe me, and I do not 
care if you believe me or no.... No 
man hates me more than I hate myself.” 
He turned away. : 

Newstead put a hand on his shoulder. 
*“Come with me,” he said; and Raoul 
went, his eyes on the ground like a 
criminal with his warder. 

They turned into a room fragrant with 
flowers, a room where children were play- 


ing. A little woman, maidenly, motherly, 
whose hair was gleaming gold, whose 
cheeks like sea foam in the rosy light 
of dawn, turned to meet them. New- 
stead smiled at her: “ Gabrielle, I bring 
you a very brave gentleman, who has 
done all that man might to save the 
Prince.” 

The woman held out her hand. But 
Raoul was staring wildly at Newstead, 
and there were tears in his eyes, and his 
throat was choked. 


That is all Raoul’s story. But if you 
care to go burrowing into the archives 
you will find that the reward to the man 
who caught the assassin was never paid, 
and that the Estates of Holland received 
of one whom they call Raoul de Monde 
2,795 gold florins, “being a gift for 
waging the war.” ‘That must have been 
the money Raoul took from the man he 
slew on the road—Parma’s blood money. 
So it served to fight Parma. 

And what is the truth of it all? Did 
Raoul mean to hire himself for the 
murder? If Parma had paid him would 
he have done it? Or was it all a dare- 
devil scheme to trick Parma and spy 
out his plans and save the Prince? It is 
doubtless possible to believe either. 
Raoul himself writes: ‘Who thinks me 
ready for a butcher’s work may think 
so.” You judge of him as you will; and 
your judgment judges yourself. 








THE SHIP OF STARS. 


BY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


STOOD alone beside the shining sea, 

And watched the sea-gulls’ flight from blue to blue, 
And o’er the waters wide entreatingly 

I stretched my hands to you. 


Around the lone white cliff the white wings flew, 
The little waves they danced and sang for glee, 
But no white sail came o’er the waters blue, 

To bring your thoughts to me. 


My heart alone beside the shining sea 

I-choed that strange, sad note, the sea-gulls’ cry,— 

No “Ship of Stars” sets sail from you to me: 
Farewell! Goodbye ! 
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“One may still meet on the downlands, ploughing with teams of oxen, men who bear names 
that are mentioned in Domesday Book.” 


THE MAKING OF THE FIRST ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF LEWES. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HYDE. 


the morning of May 14th, 1264, 

a group of men in rusty and 
weather-stained armour were kneeling in 
prayer on the turf of the South Downs, 
above the town and castle of Lewes in 
Sussex. The Bishops of London and 
Worcester were praying with them; they 
were soon to be engaged in a desperate 
and bloody fight, and as instruments of 
fate, in the destinies of nations, to become 
the makers of Zhe First English Par- 
liament. 

Their leader, Simon de Montfort, 
commanding the army of the Barons of 
‘ngland, a man intellectually in advance 
of his times, was thus, after fruitless nego- 
tiations, driven to.the logic of cold steel. 
With his keen insight he had seen an 
urgent need in the distribution of national 
burdens and personal honours—namely, 
a full Parliament composed of the Zhree 
Estates of the Realm, the Lords spiritual 
and temporal and the Commons, Hitherto 
the commonality had been represented 
only indirectly in the national councils. 

To Simon de Montfort’s methods of 
government the King, and his_ son 
Edward, would give no sanction; it was 
only after the battle, when defeated, 
wounded, and a prisoner, that the King 
consented to the treaty, known as the 
Mise of Lewes. One of the consequences 


: the reign of King Henry III., on 





of this was the summoning to West- 
minster, in the January of the following 
year, 1265, of a Parliament composed of 
De Montfort’s Barons, the higher Clergy, 
and the representatives of the Commons, 
the King being present. 

Of this history-making battle of Lewes, 
between the King and his Barons, the 
records are singularly in accord regarding 
the main incidents of the fight and the 
behaviour of the principal personages 
engaged in it; the actual scene is also 
in close agreement, so that even now, 
with but a slight effort of the imagination, 
one may traverse the whole action and 
raise the ghost of the past. 

* - * > * 

Alone, except for those silently glorious 
visitors to the crests of the great chalk 
hills, the phantom shapes of cloud-land, 
I had fallen intoa reverie. I was lying on 
the ridge of the down by a little murmuring 
wind-swept plantation of pines; the hill 
curved downwards in sheer sweeping 
contours to the Sussex Weald, which 
stretched out beneath, a chequered garden- 
land of holt and pasture, of purple cloud 
shadows, and vague horizons fading away 
dim, lovely, and blue. 

Turning, I saw a tall shepherd who 
was holding his crook in both hands, in 
the manner a soldier holds a spear ; his 
sheep were not visible; he stood out 
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against a background of cloud ; something 
in the attitude, something in the tall 
clean shape and reddish hair, but above 
all the gleam of his crook in the sun, 
instantly gave me the key to the mystery. 

The plain in front of me was the battle- 
field of Lewes. ‘There Simon de Montfort 
had knelt in prayer with his newly made 
knights. Here was the spot where he 
had watched the long lines of the King’s 
army advance up the down, shimmering 
in the morning light, six hundred and 
forty-two years ago ! 

The shepherd changes little in aspect ; 
this one before me looked, and probably 


and “things” with unmistakable shapes ; 
even now, these and ‘blood stones” 
were found. 

** What,” I said, ‘‘ are blood stones?” 

“ Battle stones,” he replied. 

This puzzled me; finally I understood 
him to mean stone “ celts.” 

His sheep came up, and he went on 
his way; I watched him and the flock 
disappear down the slopes, but the 
thirteenth century did not go with him— 
it remained, and I with it. Through the 
veil of time, I now saw’ two other 
shepherds, the Bishops of London and 
Worcester, slowly riding up the hill from 





“The slopes of Mount Harry.” 


The King’s son Edward—afterwards Edward I.—drove De Montfort’s left wing down these slopes, and pursued 
the broken ranks for miles, which lost the battle of Lewes to the King. 


was, a direct descendant of the thirteenth- 
century downsmen ; one may still meet 
on the downlands, ploughing with teams 
of oxen, men who bear names that are 
mentioned in Domesday Book as having 
so many hides of land and so. many 
ploughs and oxen. ‘Traditions linger with 
them which are often more significant 
than written records. 

I asked the shepherd if the fight were 
here. 

“Yes!” he said, pointing with his 
crook—‘“‘all along here and down Floods 
Bottom.” 

“Qld things,” he said, were turned 
up by the plough, rusty iron apparently, 


the Weald below, on a journey to the 
King, with a message from De Montfort 
and the Barons: their last effort to 
prevent bloodshed and strife between 
former companions and friends. 

They had left the Barons’ camp at 
Fletching, seven miles to the north in the 
Weald, in the grey dawn, finding a way 
through dim-lit woodlands, sullen morasses 
and mist-haunted swamps, past glimmer- 
ing meres, past blossoming hawthorns in 
scented dew ; and were now ascending by 
a rough sheep-track to the crest of the 
Down. There was no smiling garden 
beneath them, but ridge upon ridge of 
primeval oak forests stretching away in 
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mysterious vistas, wildernesses of ragged 
heath and stagnant rush-bearing swamps, 
which sheltered wilder and more mys- 
terious outlaws. Sparse communities, 
akin to these—charcoal burners, iron 
workers, swineherds—dwelt on_ rare 
patches of arable land furrowed by a 
primitive plough and ox team, or around 
some half-monastic village, whose byways 
were the beaten tracks of swine. The old 
Roman roads were the highways of this 
land of shadows and vague terrors. 

On reaching the hill-crest the Bishops 
saw the land to the south sloping down to 
the swampy marshes and salt pools, and 
a stream wandering through them to the 
sea, while the massive hill ranges above 
Lewes rose up before them in grand 
impressive grey tones, against the morning 
light. <A little farther, and they saw the 
two keeps of Lewes Castle, above the 
curtain walls, commanding the still lower 
walls of the town, the whole standing 
steeply up on a hill in an amphitheatre 
of great hills. Built of timber and clay, 
thatched with straw, the town clustered 
and clung to the hill in a maze of narrow 
streets and causeways, with the tortuous 
intersections of a squalid hive ; these with 
the bell-towers and roofs of the many 
churches and the fortified gates, were 
misty in the early light and drifting 
smoke. As they drew nearer the Bishops 
saw the alleys and corners of the town 
swarming with men, the steep narrow 
purlieus resounded with the ring of 
armourers’ hammers and the hum of 
voices; grim faces marked with the 
rigours of the life feudal looked from 
above the walls, for William de Warenne, 
the Lord of Lewes, had summoned his 
men to aid the King, and had invited 
him to his stronghold. The royal ensigns 
were fluttering in the wind with the De 
Warenne banner above the towers, while 
beneath steely flashes came from the arms 
of soldiers passing up and down frem the 
royal lodging at Southover, without the 
walls, where the Barons’ emissaries saw 
the towers of the splendid church of the 
Priory of St. Pancras, and one end of 
their journey. Here they entered into 
their own world, and found around them 
the means and methods of its strength. 

King Henry, the guest of the Prior, 
William de Neville, received the Bishops 
in audience, and they pleaded with earnest 
gestures that he should keep his promise 
to observe the laws called the Provisions 


of Oxford. But in vain—no arguments 
would move the King; he had obtained 
secret absolution from the Pope annulling 
his oath to do so. ‘Thus nothing was left 
but to fight, father against son, brother 
against brother. 

The Bishops arrived at De Montfort’s 
camp with the King’s scornful rejection, 
whereupon the Barons prepared for 
battle. Probably from something the 
Bishops had observed, or with sincere 
faith in his cause, De Montfort affixed a 
white cross to the back and front of his 
soldiers. ‘lhe Bishops spent the night in 
prayer with the men, giving them absolu- 
tion for the deeds of the morrow, and 
the preliminaries ended. 

* * * * * 

“Symon, je vous défe!” ‘Thus it was 
that King Henry, advancing in front of 
his battle array, greeted the army of his 
old friend Simon de Montfort ; the light 
in the east behind him flashed from his 
sword, flashed with scintillating gleams 
from the long lines of steel-clad men, who 
were advancing in the form of a crescent 
up the slopes of the Downs—their left 
wing vanishing in the mists of the valley, 
The King commanded the centre, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall the left wing ; the right 
wing was commanded by the King’s 
impetuous son Edward; this wheeling 
up from the castle towards the higher 
ground, now called Mount Harry, in the 
full light of the morning, presented a 
brilliant, dazzling mass of polished armour 
and fluttering ensigns, a comet-like head 
with a long train of men extending across 
the green turf, where the modern race- 
course presumes to give to-day “a fair 
field amd no favour” to the sporting 
descendants of the old fighting race. De 
Montfort was a true sportsman ; he had 
found at early morning the King’s camp 
in Plumpton Plain fast asleep ; scorning 
to take advantage, he surprised some 
foragers, who hastened to Lewes with the 
news of his approach. It is probable that 
the King had believed, from the tone of 
the Bishops on the previous day, that the 
Barons were half-hearted and would retire 
—or surely Prince .Edward would have 
seized the heights before De Montfort ; 
however, the royal army was allowed time 
to form. 

De Montfort had given the command 
of his left wing to Lord Nicholas de 
Seagrave,—this was a body of London 
Volunteers, half soldier citizens ; the right 
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wing was in charge of his two sons, Henry 
and Guido ; the van was led by the Earl 
of Gloucester, while De Montfort com- 
manded the reserve himself: four divisions 
in all, the Barons having the smaller army. 

Prince Edward, young, impetuous, and 
irritated by the London citizens, whose 
children had pelted his mother’s state 
barge with stones on the Thames, charged 
headlong upon the half-trained city men, 
and the fight began. 

Then arose that peculiar rustle in the 


black crows gathering as they do now on 
a May morning. 

When De Montfort saw his London 
men hurled over the edge of the Down, 
and Edward and his force disappear after 
them, he knew that the supreme moment 
had come. Rushing forward, he drew 
together a mass of flashing steel, and 
wedged it into the centre ranks of the 
Royal army; here was something like a 
huge “Rugby scrum,” over a mile in 
length, armed with spears, swords, and 





“To-day ‘we may stand on the ruins of the Keep at Lewes, where Edward went to look anon.” 


air, as the arrows fell in flights, rattling 
like iron hail on steel defences, then 
there was the sudden gasp, the convulsed 
fizure in the May grass, grasping that 
delicate miracle of beauty in clenched 
hands, and the trickle of the purple life- 
blood, which in a few hours ran in rills 
about the ground, dyeing the daisies a 
deeper crimson in its stream. ‘Then rage 
arose and swelled, then the shout of 
command, the shock of a wave of steel, 
a sound as of a thousand hammers 
beating on a thousand anvils, shrieks, 
groans, oaths, ascended to the heavens, 
where the larks were warbling and the 


axes, struggling furiously, blinded with 
blood and gasping for breath. 

The King fought well, but the Barons 
came down hill; slowly but surely they 
forced the Royal lines back, slowly they 
forced the wedge of spearmen through the 
main defence of the Royalists; by noon 
the battle was decided, but not finished. 

Prince Edward had probably in his 
rage, while in headlong pursuit of the 
Londoners, become entangled in the 
swamps and morasses of the Weald; or 
else De Montfort had kept his reserve 
of men for the especial purpose of 
opposing his return, for it is the most 
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singular thing in the battle that he did 
not return till late afternoon, and only to 
find his father’s army broken, and making 
a last stand beneath the town walls and 
the suburb of Southover, where the two 
sons of De Montfort were leading charge 
after charge upon the dispirited left of 
the Royal army. The Royal centre had 
retreated into the town when Edward 
learned the news that his father was 
wounded and had taken shelter in the 
Priory. 


were consoling the dying; De Warenne’s 
men were seizing supplies for the castle, 
while howling dogs and stray swine were 
slipping about on the blood-stained 
cobbles, a place of frantic confusion. 
Edward looked on with the warrior 
courage of his race; De Warenne, con- 
templating flight, stood at his elbow as 
they saw this scene of disaster; already 
men were crowding together as fugitives 
on the bridge to the east in such numbers 
as to fall over into the river, At night- 





“The Parliament Assembled.” 


To-day we may stand on the ruins 
of the Keep at Lewes, where Edward 
went to look around. It is almost 
possible to see, as he saw, the green slopes 
dotted with groups of recumbent figures 
of men and horses, and a wild, excited 
horde of exasperated men shouting with 
contorted faces and threatening gestures 
beneath the walls of the town. Within 
the steep, narrow streets and _ alleys 
were swarming again with people. In 
a babel of sounds, and shrieking appeals 
to the Saints, women and children were 
dragging about household treasures, and 
crowding with them into the numerous 
churches ; friars braving the falling arrows 


fall the remnants of the Royal army fled, 
some to sink into the bogs of the valley 
and perish horse and man. De Warenne 
escaped with a few nobles to Pevensey, 
thence to France; the Earl of Cornwall, 
““Kinge of y® Romans,” took refuge in 
a mill on the Winterbourne stream, but 
was captured ; the Castle held out, though 
closely besieged by De Montfort’s men, 
who had entered the town. 

Then came a lurid end : fiery projectiles 
from the castle set the thatched roofs 
of the town alight; infuriated soldiers, 
unable to force an entrance, turned on 
the people. Flames, blood, violation, the 
hard terms of feudalism, held the grimmest 
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revel, and boiled and fretted in the tortured 
byways for some hours, when De Montfort, 
who had secured the King, proposed an 
end to these horrors to Edward. He 
accepted, and gave himself up as hostage 
for his father ; then the inferno surrounding 
the town of Lewes gradually sank into a 
silence that was punctured by cries of pain 





though better built; the feudal period 
clings to it like an ancient perfume; in 
Lewes one is nearly always looking over an 
old wall to a hill or to some valley below. 

The beautiful Norman church at South- 
over vanished ages ago ; only a few ruined 
walls of the Priory remain. Modernity 
would uproot these if it could. The rail- 


“Lewes as of old still clusters about its Castle.” 


and muttered prayers, birth-pangs of a great 
nation’s liberties Thus on the wide 
hillside under the open heaven was forged 
the first link in a long chain of Parliaments. 

Lewes, as of old, still clusters about its 
castle, suggestive, picturesque—a town of 
nooks and corners, of old-world streets and 
medieval churches, with the bold ridge of 
some great down showing above them. It 
is still a maze of steep-staired causeways, 


way passes through them now. Above 
on the Downs, on the spot where our 
liberties were wrought, practical England 
makes a racecourse ; yet the people of 
Lewes feel the historic sense. In the 
keep of the castle is a museum of Sussex 
antiquities, as quaint and interesting in 
itself as it is unusual in its surroundings— 
ona summer afternoon a place to dream in 
and to... no! not forget. 
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ATHOR’S TEMPLE AT DENDERA, EGYPT. 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


I 
A THOR of Egypt, the goddess of Love, 
Queen of the firmament, font of delight, 
Robed with the stars ever bending above, 
Mistress of planets and guide of their might. 


II 
Dendera’s Temple’s mysterious fane 
Robes thee in colours the artist had learned, 
Ere Greek Aphrodite arose from the main 
Or Phoebus’ bright arrows had wounded and burned. 


Ill 
Stars. were thy portion, and flowers of the Nile, 
Lotus’ blue blossom, with white milk of kine,— 
Green of the date-palm they brought thee, whose smile 
Gave to their river thy favour divine. 


IV 
Gemlike they painted thy columns’ fair towers, 
Graced in each hall by thy features adored,— 
Aisles like a forest illumined by flowers,— 
Shades where the chants and the incense upsoared. 


Vv 
Not on thy walls glowed the triumphs of kings, 
Theirs was the chariots’, the warriors’ throng,— 
Thine was the roseclad procession that brings 
Maidens with harvest’s devotional song. 

VI 

Pure was the joy that thy benison brought, 
Honour and happiness even from birth, 


Purest the hue for thine emblem they sought 
The azure in skies, and the turquoise in earth, 


vil 
Well might the Roman restore to their height 
Walls of thy worship, O Love goddess, thou 
Friend of mankind through all time, and whose might 
Suffered no change since Love’s earliest vow. 

Vill 

Would that all Love were enduringly shrined, 
Goddess, like thine in the Star and the Stream, 


Cloudless, perennial, to Death ne’er consigned, 
Dimmed by no Desert, and lost in no Dream. 


IX 
Living for ever, more potent than creed, 
Throned in affection, a blessing re-born 
Season by season in sowing thy seed, 
Love that the soul’s love of Friendship has worn! 
59 




















ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


viciously, over the grey barrens ; 


shrieking and whistling, it passed 


[% north wind flung itself wildly, 
into the dark forests beyond. 

A lone figure, urging on his dog team, 
sometimes pushing the sledge behind 
them when the snow was soft, struggled 
slowly across the mournful distances. 

““Sacrée! Ah no get to de poste dees 
night,” he murmured. 

As though in answer to his words the 
dogs stopped, panting, their feet bleeding, 
their eyes half closed ; worn out with the 
weight of their load and the killing soft- 
ness of the snow. 

The man, Phiné Poleon, straightened 
up and looked about, while the wind tore 
at his clothes, bellowed in his ears, and 
slung the biting drift over him. Every- 
where loomed the solitude of the winter 
barrens ; everywhere the snow flew along 
in tumbling clouds, ever and always. the 
gale shrieked in gusts. The dogs had 
lain down together, creeping to one 
another that their warmth might keep 
off the fury of the storm. 

“Ah mus’ get to de fores’,” Phiné said 
aloud, took up his whip and curled the 
thong about the tired brutes. 

“ Allez! allez! Marse !” 

They got to their feet painfully and 
started on, he helping from the rear. 

At last, after hours of fighting against 
the whirling snow, he came to the forest. 


Tall, black and grim, the hemlock and 
pine stood before him, their tops pirouet- 
ting wildly in the wind. 

In their shelter Poleon halted, built a 
lean-to, gathered some dry wood and 
lighted his fire. The flames ate their red 
way speedily, and roared their heat to the 
coldness of the air. 

After supper he fed the dogs, rolled him- 
self in his rabbit-skin blanket and slept. 

It was nearly daylight when he woke, his 
mind roused to action by the feeling of the 
presence of something. He got up, and 
started to call the dogs, when the gleam of 
a fire in the forest below arrested his 
voice. ‘ Who’s dere?” he muttered. 

In yellow lines of light that flickered 
and shone, the other fire gleamed warmly. 
His own had gone out. 

““Ah go see!” and he went, stealing 
from tree to tree, the sound of his feet, 
crunching in the snow, covered up by the 
noises of the angry night. 

By the brightly blazing fire were two 
figures close together, a man and a 
woman. Her face he could not see for 
the dancing shadows. “Dat ees Le 
Renard,” he whispered, recognising an 
old comrade in the man. He was about 
to go forward, when the woman rose and 
passed behind the other figure. Poleon 
saw the flash of steel, but could not hear 
the groan. He saw the body roll over 
and twitch convulsively. 
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“Bon Dieu! w’at you do?” he shouted, 
leaping on. ‘The woman saw him coming, 
and darted away in the blackness, seizing 
a pair of snowshoes that were near as she 
ran. 

“Dam’ you,” he cursed, and tried to 
follow. He stumbled and slipped, then 
stopped breathless. Only the impenetrable 
mass of trunks met his eyes, their branches 
flapping monotonously to and fro. 

““No can catch now,” and he went 
back to the wounded man. “ Renard, 
wat ees?” he asked frantically, tearing 
open his friend’s capote and shirt. 

The latter opened his great black eyes 
for an instant. “Dat... you.. 
Poleon ?” 

“Si—si,” the latter answered, trying 
to stop the flow of blood that reddened 
the snow. 

“Ah'im...een,... de... Pol— 
eece .. . dees—year; catch mans for 
steal; he ... go... Stonee. . . Mon- 
taigne; dees girl—mak me tink... 
she ... loove . . . me; she sistaire dat 
mans!” The voice finished. 

* Ah catch her sure !” Poleon screamed, 
seeing that his friend’s death was near. 
“ W’at her name ? no could see her, me ?” 

The dying trapper gasped and gurgled 
a moment, “ W—g ” and died. 

The dead man in his arms, the glazing 
eyes looking unseeing into his, Poleon 
crouched, dazed, horror-stricken. As in 
a dream old scenes, memories of trapping 
days together, days that were fraught with 
success sometimes, sometimes burdened 
with failure, but always hours of com- 
panionship and a deep friendliness, passed 
before his memory-eyes. 

An’ now,” he muttered sadly, ‘‘eet 
all feenesh for evaire.” Then he stood 
up, and took off his cap. “Bon Dieu, 
hear wen Ah, Phiné Poleon, say dat 
Ah goin’ keel dat girl som’taim!” He 
looked up at the heavens. They were 
dull grey and black with the coming 
light. Clouds sped over in banks and 
hurrying rifts. Gloomy, forbidding and 
cold they were. 

He picked up the dead man and carried 
him to where his own dogs were waiting, 
curled up, asleep. On top of the load of 
fur he fastened the stiffening form. With- 
out breakfast or even a thought of food 
he cracked his whip : 

** Allez—hoop !” 

The half-light in the forest showed the 
drifts and piled-up masses of snow, and 





the dogs worked slowly along. Weaker 
and weaker their pulls at the load became, 
then they stopped, powerless to pull 
more. 

“Wat Ah do?” Phiné whispered, 
wiping the beads of sweat from his face. 
**Ah mus’ leeve Renard or my skeens.” 
He stood long, hesitating between the 
body of his friend and the fur he had 
collected from his traps; these meant 
money and food to him. At last, “ Ah 
buree Renard,” and he fel! to work. 

With his axe he dug through the snow 
and hacked at the frozen earth beneath, 
finally sinking a hole big enough for his 
purpose. Then he undid the lashings, 
lifted the dead man from the sledge, 
lowered him carefully, put back the earth, 
dragged the snow over the spot and 
stamped it down. Gravely he stood on it 
then, and said his Ave Maria twice, called 
to the team and turned away, tears in his 
eyes. 

At night he reached the Hudson Bay 
Company’s post at Misstassiny and took 
his furs to the Factor, receiving for them 
food and some money. 

“°Tis a gude thing ye got a fair lot this 
time,” the Scotchman said, as he examined 
the skins, ‘‘ fur ye hae nae done so well 
lately, Phin’ !” 

But the big French Canadian said 
nothing. For days he fought with himself 
as to whether he should tell of the 
murder he had seen committed, because 
the Post was asking for Le Renard ; but 
he argued, “Ah no know dat w’man; 
dey no b’lief me; mabbe tink Ah keel 
Renard,” and he was silent. 

The knife that he had found in his 
friend’s back, he kept. It was a peculiar 
blade, with a moose-horn handle and a 
blunted haft. He would take it out when 
he was alone in his tepee and look at it, 
moisture in his gaunt eyes. 

“Ef Ah onlee knew who deed dat!” 
he would whisper over and over again. 

Each night before he slept he solemnly 
repeated his vow to kill the girl “ som’ 
taim,” and each day he watched every- 
thing and everyone about the Post 
furtively, but learned nothing. The ques- 
tions about Le Renard faded away. 

‘* He must ha’ lost hisself,” the Factor 
said. 

But Poleon knew, and he chafed at his 
own powerlessness. All winter he worked 
on at his traps, and when spring came he 
had a good credit account at the Store. 
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“ Ah goin’ be marry,” he announced 
abruptly one day to the Factor. 

“ Who ?” the latter asked. 

“Wa-gush” (Little Fox). 

‘* She is a fox too,” and the Scotchman 
chuckled ; “but I hae nae doot ye can 
beat her well enow’ to keep her frae 
foxin’,” and he laughed aloud. 

** Ah loove her—datall Ah know,” Poleon 
answered gravely, and went out of the 
store, 

One glorious June day, when the trees 
were green with springing life and the air 
warm with the luxury of the coming short 
months of heat, Poleon was married to 
Wa-gush, the little Indian girl he had 
grown to love, if love can be called a 
rough mastership with a passionate adora- 
tion besides. All the Post were there, 
and when the Jesuit father pronounced 
his blessing they cheered. 

Wa-gush and. Phiné took up their home 
in a large, fine tepee that Poleon had 
built for the occasion. ‘The girl was slim, 
but strong in body, muscular and active. 
Her face was of the Chippewa type, with 
long slender nose, aloe eyes, high fore- 
head, straight black hair, tiny feet and 
hands. 

“Dieu, Ah loove you!” Poleon 
whispered softly to her one night, as the 
little supper fire flamed and spluttered at 
their feet. 

She looked at 
narrowed more 


him, and her eyes 
than ever. ‘An’ Ah 

loove you!” she answered softly, tapping 

her beaded moccasins with a little stick. 

Poleon never beat her ; on the contrary 
he carried the wood, built the fires, hauled 
the nets on the lake—in short, did every- 
thing that is usually done by the squaws 
—so much that the Post laughed at 
him. 

“Ve do love her, don’t ye, Poleon ?” 
the Factor said one day sarcastically. 

** Ah-hai” (yes), he answered. 

All this time of great happiness with 
the girl, the old sorrow for his friend was 
working at his heart. He would sit by 
his fire, with her on the other side, and 
sombrely dream, sometimes seeing the 
death picture, sometimes almost feeling 
Le Renard in his arms. 

Often he tried to tell her of his pain, 
but at each attack the words stuck in his 
throat. No, he could not make her un- 
happy, especially because he, they both, 
hoped for a child. Unseen he would 
take out the knife and gloomily handle it, 


wondering, praying that some time he 
might have his vengeance. 

The days passed on, one by one, each 
filled with its own particular happiness 
with Wa-gush, each bringing nearer the 
longed-for event. In the evenings, when 
his nets were hauled and the dogs fed, 
Poleon would take her out on the lake in 
one of his birch-bark canoes, and paddle 
quietly along the warm dark shores, 
startling the deer from their feeding, and 
listening to the lonely hoot of owls. 

One night his sorrow was too great. 
“Cherie,” he said quietly. 

** Ai?” she put her hand on his knee, 
that rested on the canoe bottom, 

** Ah have beeg pain !” 

* Ai?” she said again, waiting, 

He drew out the knife from his bosom. 
“Dees knife he began, when he 
heard the startled gasp, felt her shiver 
run over the canoe, and he looked up. 
In the moonlight her dusky face was 
white, and her eyes burned strangely 
at him. 

She controlled herself by a valiant 
effort. “Ai?” 

A wild thought flashed across him, and 
he remembered, could hear the dying 
man’s attempt at a name: ‘‘ W—g—.” 

She was herself again. “ Tell to me ?” 

And he told her the story, watching, 
now that the iron was in his heart, with 
the keenness of a hound ; but Wa-gush 
gave no further sign. 

** Dat too bad, Poleon,” she said when 
he finished. ‘‘ You mus’ fin’ dat girrl an’ 
keel ! ” 

Straight she looked at him, and he 
stared back. No waver of an eyelid met 
his gaze.” 

“You tink dat ?” 

“ Ai-hai” (yes), she answered steadily, 
and they went home. 

More days passed, but now they were 
fraught with double pain to Poleon. 

“Tt no can be dat?” he would say to 
himself whenalone. At supper one night 
the blanket at the entrance was pushed 
aside, and a great Indian came in. “ Bo’ 
jou, Poleon ! bo’ jou, sistaire! Ah comme 
fom Stonee Montaigne, Ah’m free at 
las’!” and he sat down. 

Poleon turned to the girl; she was 
watching him with a tense, hunted look. 
“Ah-h!” he whispered, and talked on 
gaily. 

She was lulled to carelessness, thinking 
he did not know ; and when he suggested 











““*Ah have keel lak’ Ah say; maintenan’ Ah keel h'ag’an,’” 
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they should go on the lake, the next even- 
ing, she got into the canoe quietly. The 
moon shone in all its glorious splendour, 
silvering the waters, and causing the 
forest to appear as black lines. When at 
a distance from the Post, Poleon got out 
the old knife. ‘You keel Le Renard,” 
he said, with no anger in his voice, only 
an ineffable sorrow. 

‘“* Non—non,” she answered, seeing the 
light in his eyes. 

“Ah say yes, an’ Ah’m goin’ keel you !” 

‘She begged for mercy as he put the 

paddle down. “Tink of you’ petit,” she 
i whispered then. He crawled over the 
thwart. 


It calls 
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‘Ah am tinken’,” he said, and struck, 
The canoe trembled for an instant, then 
was quiet on the calm waters. He looked 
at her, dead at his feet, her little hands 
resting over the side. The knife was still 
in his hands, 

“ Bon Dieu, Ah have keel lak’ Ah say ; 
maintenan’ Ah keel h’ag’an.” He thrust 
at his own chest with a powerful heavy 
blow. ‘‘ Adieu, Wa-gush ! Ah alway loove 
you,” he gasped as he fell, overturning 
the canoe by his weight. 

The waters rolled away in sullen ripples 
after the splash ; and the upturned canoe 
floated motionless and dark on the calm, 
moonlit surface. 


THE LAST ROAD. 


BY URSULA TWENTY. 


CROSS the silence of the hills 
(Oh distant hills of dream /) 
The Piper’s magic music shrills 
And ripples like a stream. 
Beyond the moor, beyond the fen, 
Thin, tremulous, and silver-clear, 
It pierces to the souls of men, 
and they must hear. 


The voice of all the crowded town 
(Oh voice of tears and laughter /) 

The Piper’s charméd note shall drown, 
They turn and follow after, 

By its wild lure their feet are drawn 
To walk a way they do not know, 
Whatever heart be left to mourn, 

It calls—and they must go. 


They leave their hearts’ desire behind 
(Oh witching tune the Piper plays /) 
None know what they may hope to find, 
What waits beyond the trackless ways. 
No grief can hold, no love can keep, 
No wild regret their eyes can dim, 
Whatever heart be left to weep, 
The Piper calls—they follow him. 
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N the new 
House of 
Common s 
there is no 
more in- 
ers ive 
speaker 
and no 
more tren- 
chant de- 
bater than 
the present 
Chancel- 
lor of the 
Exche- 
quer, who 
has sat for 
East Fife- 
shire for 
the last 
twenty years, and helped all that time in 
the making of history. 

Herbert Henry Asquith was born at 
Morley some fifty-three years ago, the 
descendant of an old Yorkshire Non- 
conformist family. His earliest recollec- 
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AND MRS. ASQUITH AT HOME. 


KEDDELL. 


end of the Crimean War. The City of 
London School found young Asquith a 
promising pupil, and he took a scholarship 
at Balliol when he was but seventeen. 
At Oxford he had, as every one knows, a 
very brilliant career, taking not only first 
in Classics but the Craven Scholarship. 
He has, by the way, the distinction of 
being the only President of the Union 
who has been succeeded there by his two 
sons. ‘The making and breaking of laws 
took his fancy, and Mr. Asquith was 
called to the Bar by the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn nearly thirty years ago. 

Ten years later he sought and achieved 
Parliamentary honours by ousting Mr. 
Boyd Kinnear from East Fife. He is one 
of the few young Parliamentarians to 
have his maiden speech eulogised by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who described the effort as 
‘a favourable augury of the position the 
honourable member is likely to fill in our 
Parliamentary contests.” 

In 1890 Mr. Asquith took silk, and 
a few years later became a Bencher of 
his Inn. Before this the clear ideas and 
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tion of himself centres in the carrying of 


a flag in a Sunday-school procession, and 
in singing patriotic songs to celebrate the 


lucid style of the young lawyer had 
attracted older members of the Lower 
House. Very soon Mr Gladstone gave him 
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Mrs. Asquith and her daughter, Elizabeth, 
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the portfolio of the Home Office, and 
he was thus a Cabinet Minister at the 
age of forty. ‘The permanent staff at 
Whitehall soon found they had got a 
master who was neither to be cajoled nor 
coerced. He was a strong administrator, 
as his firmness during the great Coal 
Strike of that time showed, and he con- 
firmed his reputation for individuality of 
character and the possession of a will of 
his own. We expect no less now that he 
has gone back to the ‘Treasury Bench in 
a higher capacity; and though his first 
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Tennants’ house in Grosvenor Square had 
long been the meeting-place of many of 
the foremost men and women of the day ; 
and it will be remembered that, some 
years previously, another daughter of the 
family had married Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Unfortunately, as will be remembered, 
she survived her marriage but one short 
year. Another Miss Tennant became the 
wife of Lord Ribblesdale, who for several 
years was Master of the late Queen’s 
3uckhounds, 

No, 20, the 


Cavendish Square, 

















The Dining-room 


Budget has proved unexciting, it is afaultto 
be forgiven in sensational times like these. 

It was on May 1oth, 1894, that Mr. 
Asquith alleviated his administrative 
duties by a step of another kind of im- 
portance altogether, when he married the 
popular Miss Margot ‘Tennant, the sixth 
and youngest daughter of Sir Charles 
‘Tennant. Miss ‘Tennant had many 


friends in the world of politics, and also 
some experience of political life, for her 
father had just sat as member for the 
City of Glasgow, and then as the repre- 
sentative of Peebles and Selkirk, 


‘The 





Chancellor of the Exchequer’s house, 
bears the dignity of age, and is full of 
interest. Situated on the west side of 
this historical Square, it stands next door 
to the mansion for many years occupied 
by that eccentric man, the fifth Duke 
of Portland. Another mansion, No. 15, 
was for long years the scene of the 
fashionable receptions of the Dowager 
Countess of Charleville, that dangerous 
rival of Lady Blessington in the domain 
of high society. Further back than this, 
however, the Duke of Chandos, Pope’s 
contemporary, purchased the whole of 








Mrs. Asquith's Boudoir: the desk. 


Mrs. Asquith's Boudoir: the lounge and bookshelves. 
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this side of the Square, intending to 
erect a magnificent residence upon the 
site. But, before this was accomplished, 
as an old chronicler quaintly informs 
us, “a terrible blow struck the Grand 
Duke, which brought him to his grave.” 
It is difficult to realise that once across 
this Square there .ran a shady lane en- 
deared to our forbears as the “ Lovers’ 
Walk”; and also that people in vast 
numbers flocked to this spot to hear 
George Whitefield preach his famous 
sermons, 

Cavendish Square still boasts many 
notable residents. In addition to the Karl 
of Crawford and Viscount Duncannon, 
around this spot reside some of our 
most renowned medical men,—Sir Victor 
Horsley, Sir Stephen Mackenzie, Mr. 
David Ferrier, Mr. Handfield-Jones, and 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson. In fact, ad- 
joining Harley Street, the Square must be 
considered. within that area so aptly 
termed “ Doctor-Land.” Sir Andrew 


Clark himself once lived at No. 16, 
Cavendish Square, and often walked 
round to Mr, Gladstone’s, when the 


latter was living at 73, Harley Street. 

The entrance to Mr. Asquith’s house 
has an imposing porch with Corinthian 
columns, and inside the front door one is 
ushered into a spacious hall, that is not 
without an air of comfort. Over the 
yellow marble floor is laid a thick Persian 
carpet. ‘The walls in wooden panels of 
bold design are painted in white, and the 
ceiling bears that deep, rich moulding 
often found in the mansions of the 
Queen Anne and early Georgian periods. 
The whiteness of the walls is relieved 
by the six massive doors of rich dark 
mahogany, which are possessions to be 
envied by people who build houses to-day. 
One notes some fine pictures on the 
walls, and over the fireplace a family 
portrait by J. Graham Gilbert. Opposite 
to this stands another fine piece of 
mahogany, an old cassone, with immense 
carved claw feet; and its great chased 
hinges and brass locks, in their exquisite 
workmanship, remind one of the fine gold 
lace-work upon old Stuart settees. ‘The 
caddie-bags with golf clubs in the corner are 
an evidence of enthusiasm for the game, 
but, curiously enough, they belong not to 
our host, but to his wife. Mrs. Asquith is 
often seen on the links at St. Andrews 
with Lord Ribblesdale. Mr. Asquith is 
not a skilful golfer, though of late years 





he has become an ardent and expert 
motorist, and the owner of two smart and 
powerful cars. 

Passing through the first door on the 
right, we find ourselves at once in the 
Library, a lofty, comfortable room, with 
black oak floor-boards partially covered 
by an Eastern carpet. In the deep 
chimney recess a old-fashioned 
grate is flanked by shining red-glazed 
tiles and immense fire-dogs of steel and 
brass; while the mantelpiece of white 
statuary marble is a fine example in 
designing by the Brothers Adam. 

Above the bookcases, in the white- 
painted wooden panels, are hung rare 
engravings, mainly portraits of the Prime 


large 


Ministers of England.  ‘“ Politics,” Mr, 
Asquith once said in that grave way 


of his, “are a pursuit worthy of intel- 
ligent and high-minded men. Politics 
are, in the long run, the science and 
art of social well-being. Depend upon 
it that it is only in so far as the policy 
and proposals of this and that party 
tend in the long run to equalise people’s 
opportunities of obtaining and enjoying 
the elementary conditions for a humane 
and a civilised life, it is in that degree 
and to that extent that, when they come 
to be arraigned before the bar of history, 
they will stand or fall.” 

On the table in the centre of the room, 
and amongst a mass of official-looking 
documents, one notes more than one por- 
trait of Mrs. Asquith, while several of her 
sketches ornament the room. ‘The fine 
old Chippendale chairs are piled up with 
notable blue-books, and various scarlet 
dispatch-boxes stamped in gold letters. 
Just behind the desk, and evidently a 
precious possession, is a large framed 
photograph of the late Queen, with the 
following inscribed in her own flowing 
hand: “ Victoria R.I. June 22nd, 1897. 
1837—1897.’ Close by is a sketch of 
Sir Henry Thompson drawn by himself 
and ‘presented to his friend H. H. 
Asquith—December 11th, 1902.” 

Crossing the wide hall, we enter Mrs, 
Asquith’s morning-room, an exceedingly 
pretty and dainty apartment. The two 
long windows disclose a view of the 
garden and conservatory, which is some- 
what overawed by the great glass screen 
on the right, which the eccentric Duke 
of Portland erected as the dividing wall 
between the two gardens. The old oak 
flooring is covered by a rich Aubusson 
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carpet, of pale blue and yellow hues upon a 
white ground. ‘lhe lower wooden panels 
of walls are painted to a deep ivory, 
and above tnese are rich hangings of soft 
olive silk damask. In such a setting, 
the carved white marble mantelpiece is 
both chaste and charming, with its 
insets of green marble; and the over- 
mante! shows one of Chippendale’s finest 
carved and gilded mirrors. ‘The shining 
mahogany doors with their heavy white 
mouldings are very massive, and by being 
doubled afford that quietude envied of less 
fortunate beings. One need not be told 
that Mrs. Asquith isa fine horsewoman and 
a keen follower of the hounds; the rare 
old hunting prints about the walls reveal 
the fact to the most casual observer. 

But you getan impression ofa very differ- 
ent kind from a glance at the hundreds 
of neatly bound volumes in the many 
bookcases around this room, a selection 
which betrays not the usual reading of the 
society woman, but that of a keen student or 
literature, of humanity, and of the world’s 
progress. One can hardly help noticing 
here excellent editions of Jowett’s Plato, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Madame De Remusat, 
Goethe, and Sydney Smith. From a 
photograph of Lord Ribblesdale, Mrs, 
Asquith’s brother-in-law, one’s eye wan- 
ders to the beautiful examples, here and 
there, of old Chelsea and_ still older 
Dresden. ‘The furniture of this apartment 
is French of various periods. For 
instance, a beautiful ormolu-mounted 
writing-desk, with circular cover, obviously 
is the work of one of the great French 
artists ; and here Mrs. Asquith writes her 
invitations for those dinners~ and _ balls 
which are now such a feature of the 
London season. But it is impossible to 
particularise the wonderful collection in this 
room, beyond the rare Louis XV. cabinets, 
the image of an Indian god on a curious 
shrine, and exquisitely enamelled birds of 
Japanese workmanship, ; 

From Mrs. Asquith’s morning-room, full 
of personal touches and quiet restraint, 
we enter the Dining-room, and find our- 
selves alive at once to the exigencies of 
lavish hospitality. In this Georgian 
apartment the dark oak boards of the 
floor are almost covered with a Persian 
carpet, its quaint colourings in full play. 
The walls of ivory-coloured panels are 
an excellent foil for polished mahogany, 
and leave space for the old grate, which 
reminds one of others in the Speaker's 





The tall steel 
dogs, lion-headed and of antique design, 
stand conspicuously in the dark green 


House at Westminster. 


tiled hearth behind a massive steel bar 
fender. Three long windows looking 
out into the garden are draped with 
red-and-white Florentine velvet; and 
between them are suspended old ormolu 
candelabra, fitted for electric — light, 
Some great man said that evening was 
“intended by Providence for relaxation, 
rest, and enjoyment,” and it occurs 
to one that the man who could leave 
a room like this and repair to an 
assembly of wrangling politicians until 
close on midnight must be the victim to 
an overwhelming sense of duty. One 
gets the cue to it all, however, in the 
peroration to Mr, Asquith’s speech at 
Ladybank on the eve of the general 
election of 1900 :— 


“The last word of counsel I would en- 
deavour to offer to my fellow-Liberals here 
and elsewhere is this ; it is contained in one 
single word, ‘ Concentration !? Eschew side 
issues, self-interest, personal rivalries. Ifwe 
fight and work in that spirit, whether the 
election comes soon or late, and whether 
fortune smiles or frowns, we shall have 
done what in us lies to maintain the 
traditions of a great Party, and to open 
for our country in the dawning century 
anobler and more fruitful chapter of its 
history.” 


Many political friendships have been 
laid and cemented round this table. ‘The 
furniture is old English, of mahogany, and 
the Hepplewhite chairs, with their shield 
backs, are worthy of a family that is 
English through and through. Here 
again many of the pictures, al! by notable 
artists, bear upon the main ideas of the 
possessor, Over there one sees an old 
painting, depicting the traffic on the 
Thames at Westminster Bridge, and a 
sketch of the original House of Commons 
buildings, by Scott. A companion to this, 
also by Scott, is “St. Paul’s from the 
Thames,” with quaint old galleys rowed 
by men in medizval costumes. Over 
the massive sideboard is a fine Canaletto 
of St. Mark’s at Venice; and next the 
door is a “Country Scene,” by W. Miller. 
Close alongside there hangs an odd-looking 
small oil painting of a tired horse tied 
between two gate-posts, and this is said 
to have been painted by no less a person 
than Frederick the Great. Characteristi- 
cally, it is being flogged. 








The Drawing-room ; the northern end. 


The Drawing-room: the southern end. 
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The white staircase leading up to the 
Drawing-room is wide and imposing, and 
the walls and ceiling are painted with 
classical subjects. About half-way up, the 
eye of the observant is caught by a little 
wooden cross let into the deep mahogany 
wainscot, and to this there attaches a 
true and pathetic story. ‘This house, you 
must know, was formerly occupied by 
the Barrington family ; and a certain Lady 
Barrington, coming down the staircase, 


slipped, and in falling received such 
injuries that she died. Some one who 
loved her had a small silver cross let 


into the fatal stair; and Mrs. Asquith, 
with her own intuitive sympathy and 
tact, has had the cross taken out of the 
staircase and restored to the Barring- 
tons. And now there remains but a patch 
of peculiar shape and colouring to re- 
place the silver souvenir of an unhappy 
event, 

The Drawing-room, a noble apartment, 
extends the length of the house, and its 
five large windows let in a_ generous 
light during even the dullest of London’s 
days. It consists of two rooms now 
thrown into one, and its walls and ceilings 
of white are a set-off for furniture mostly 
in the Louis XVI. and the earlier Empire 
periods. So also are window draperies 
of the palest pink silk, delicate old 
tapestry, and the silk upholstery of the 
many chairs. Present-day clothes and 
manners seem out of keeping with all 
this eighteenth-century grace. There are 
two very beautiful Adams mantelpieces 
here, with more old-fashioned dog grates 
set in deep three-feet embrasures. ‘The 
fire-irons are of polished steel, and the 
hearth is enclosed with a white marble 
rail, and is excused for its conflict with 
one’s sense of warmth because it so fits 
its surroundings. Almost opposite the en- 
trance is a romantic wooden sofa, which, 
from its curves and gilded cane screens, 
would appear to have seen service in 
the reign of Louis XV., whereas on an 
antique cabinet rests a white marble 
ormolu clock surmounted by the imperial 
eagle, that proclaims itself a relic of the 
Empire. ‘There are screens, settees, and 
chairs all chosen from the time when the 
art of furnishing made its first great 
appeal to the world of culture; and 
Mrs. <Asquith’s secretaire is a_ really 
magnificent French example in character 
with the rest. 

The chatelaine of to-day is as keen a 
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music lover as was the Miss Margot 
‘Tennant she used to be. ‘The signed 
photographs of Rubinstein and Paderewski 
and the ebony grand piaro by Antonio 
Petrof all proclaim it. But music is not 
the only art that reigns in thishouse. The 
pictures here have each their own electric 
light, so directed as to illuminate the paint- 
ing and not the room. Tor instance, one 
sees a rustic scene, by R. P. Bonington ; 
on either side of the farther fireplace, 
pictures by Nollekens, representing some 
of his usual classic gardens, with men 
and women in resplendent costumes. At 
the other end of the room are a Flemish 
“ Fete Champétre”; a Venetian Canal, 
by Bernardo Bellotto; “A Virgin and 
Child,” by B. Francken and Breughel ; 
and, standing on the piano, a gem of a 
portrait showing a pony, by J. Ward, R.A. 

As for the curios here, they defy parti- 
cularisation : wonderful little French tables 
scattered with antique jewels, rare scent- 
bottles, snuff-boxes richly inlaid and 
ornamented, and jewelled golden keys 
and silver trowels presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Asquith on their opening various 
public buildings. On another small table, 
and set amongst elaborately jewelled snuff- 
boxes, is a large photograph of Queen 
Alexandra, 

Mrs. Asquith’s bedroom, facing the 
Square, has access through one of the 
long windows to a balcony running well 
out over the porch, ‘The bright apple- 
green carpet serves to throw up the white 
satin-striped paper covering the walls; 
and, indeed, white and green are the 
prevailing notes of colour. ‘The window- 
curtains are of a dainty chintz, in a blue- 
and-white pattern, to match the abundance 
of Delft and Nankin china on shelves and 
dressing-table. ‘That Mrs. Asquith hunts 
with the Quorn and with the Cottesmore 
is plain enough, not only from the hunting 
whips in the rack, but from the many hunt- 
ing pictures hung about. Let into the 
wall over the head of the bed, is a large 
Florentine china Madonna and Child, to 
which Mrs. Asquith attaches a peculiar 
reverence and admiration, even as to a 
crucifix and praying-stool near by. 

The walls on either side are covered by 
signed photographs of many of the most 
notable people in Europe. Upon one big 
portrait is written, ‘‘ Margot Tennant, from 
W. E. Gladstone, 1891.” Sir William 
Harcourt, the late Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, Earl Spencer, Mr, Balfour, 
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Lord Milner, and Robert Louis Stevenson but this is a happy family where there 
have all their presentments here with is no division. 
suitable inscriptions, as well as the late A bright, joyous English home, enlivened 
Emperor of Germany, signed ‘‘ Frederick by his children and graced by a woman 
William of Prussia, Crown Prince of who practises well and wisely the art of 
Germany and Prussia.” home-keeping, is that of the custodian 

There are also many mementos of Mrs. of our National Purse, but the cares 
Asquith’s more intimate friends and family, of the nation leave him all too few 
and numerous photographs of herself, hours to enjoy it. When we remember 
taken with her young son or daughter the multitude of cranks who bother the 
in her arms. ‘The telephone by the side Chancellor of the Exchequer with ab- ' 
of the bed shows that Mrs. Asquith is not surd notions and suggested systems of 
only energetic, but that she is ever ready taxation, we could fervently wish him 
to be called to either of her two young more leisure with which to recuperate 
children—Elizabeth, a girl of six or seven, at home. Somebody once said of Mrs. 
and Anthony, the curly-headed bairn of | Asquith, that she brought sunshine with 
three. Most of us remember that Mr. her even into political life, and so per- 
Asquith by his first wife had five chil- haps, after all, the Chancellor of the 
dren, —four sons, Raymcend, Herbert, Exchequer may be termed a man to be 
Arthur and Cyril, and one girl, Violet; greatly envied. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Asquith's Town House, 20, Cavendish Square 


[The photographs have been specially taken for THE PALL MALL MaGazineE by Reginald Haines.) 
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THE TURNING AGAIN OF WARING. 


DEANE-FREEMAN. 


























“ Of course you have heard divers 
versions of the Waring affair? Ls it not 


awful for Elizabeth? * said Elisabeth's 
aunt. 

Lady Hilda's attention was riveted, as 
the victoria moved at a regulation pace 
through the Park. 

“7 have heard rumours, chiefly absurd. 
Mr. Waring’s new play, Night-shade, zwas 
performed for the first time last night, and 
was unfavourably received... so much I 
believe! But that the house rose, en masse, 
and made vehement protest, hissing the 
author... She shrugged. 

“ But it is true! LI was there, with 
Elizabeth !” cried Elizabeth's aunt. ‘* As 
I said, it is awful for her. You see, they 
were to have been married almost tmmedt- 
ately ; and now... Cecil Waring dare not 
face London.” 

“Then surely he will release Elizabeth 
from her engagement. What are Eliza- 
beth's views ?” 

“ She refuses to discuss the subject, but 
there is no false sentiment about the girl,’ 
said Elizabeth's aunt. “ And she has 
her own career to think of. She is shortly 
to make her appearance as a professional 
singer, after years of training and hard 
work !” 

“ Then to tie herself down to a man of 
Waring’s stamp would be disastrous,” 
Lady Hilda declared. 

Should there be trouble 
interfere!” vowed Elisabeth's aunt. 


I shall 


Cecil Waring was the embodiment of 
misery as a hansom whirled him towards 
Elizabeth’s flat in West Kensington. 
June had begun in fierce-eyed molten 
glory. Waring’s brain revolved ceaselessly 
about the scenes of the previous night. 
He recalled the first exultation of the 
knowledge that his play—the work of his 
life—was at last to dawn upon the world 
... his dogged belief that it must make 
his name .. . his tender anticipation of 
flizabeth’s pride in him, ‘Together they 
had worshipped the god Success, declaring 
that Failure, in this enlightened twentieth 
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century, was but the outward and visible 
sign of mediocrity. All London should 
ring with the praises of his play, and, later 
on, of her wonderful voice. Success for 
her was still to be won but he had 
failed! Every sneer that they had directed 
at those in a similar now lashed 
him ; he remembered her scornful phrases. 
And she had been a spectator of his 
disgrace. She was, of course, present at 
the first performance of Aightshade, 
though he had not seen her. 

Upon hearing the tumultuous cry of 
“Author!” he had summoned up sufficient 
courage to emerge from behind the wings, 
He had faced them, stunned and white, 
taking a full minute to understand that he 
had answered the cry to be baited, to satisfy 
the exquisite cruelty of a disappointed 
public. Now he was going to set Elizabeth 
free, to explain to her that he was ruined. 
He would see her confidence in him 
altered to a thinly-veiled contempt 
unable to tell her what, in his heart, he 
knew—that fate, and not incapacity, was 
against him. He might not tell her that 
his work had been, in truth, worthy of 
success, but had aimed a blow at social 
foibles with force enough to incur rancour, 
No, according to their own distorted 
cult he was a failure, and deserved 
oblivion. 

A faint hope that she might not be at 
home was promptly dispelled by the hall- 
porter. He braced his nerves to endurance 
of the impending interview ; but the wonder 
of it was that a cool, unruffled Elizabeth 
rose from the piano to receive him. 

**So Night-shade has been launched ?” 

* Yes.” 

He wished irritably that she would help 
him out that her tone were even 
less serene, more significant to his ear. 
And then a wild hope surged through his 
senses. He gazed keenly into her brown 
“You were not there ! ” 

The relief of the thought found outlet 
in a note of pleading. Elizabeth’s hand, 
falling sharply on the keys, made discord. 
“No,” she said. 


case 


eyes, 
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Involuntarily she had responded to the 
hope, careless of where the answer would 
lead, only desirous of sparing him. ‘Then 
she had not witnessed his downfall . . 
the bitterest drop in his: cup had been 
imaginary after all. 

“You have seen the unanimous verdict 
of my critics, this morning ?” 

“No,” said Elizabeth, for the second 
time, and now with truth. 

Waring straightened his shoulders. He 
was still a man in the eyes of Elizabeth, 
and a dangerous longing to hold the 
position for a little longer possessed 
him. 

Dazedly, she heard him draw a glowing 
word-picture of success—the success he 
had not achieved; she heard his voice 
shake as he raved to her of the honour 
that had been shown to him, as he 
assured her shrilly, with unnerved laughter, 
that he was famous. She realised, horror- 
stricken, that her foolish little lie had dug 
a pitfall into which he had flung ‘himself, 
headlong. 

Waring paused at length; but his 
necessity had plumbed the deeps of her 
nature. 

“Well done!” said Elizabeth. Her 
heart bled for him, as she knelt down by 
his chair. 

“Your laurels are yet to be won,” 
Waring resumed. What a wondrous 
change his story of triumph had wrought 
inher! He could have groaned aloud at 
the new-inspired love to be read in her 
face. He laughed jarringly. 

Elizabeth shivered. “I do not know 
that I desire laurels, dear,” she said, wist- 
fully. “The thought of a public life has 
ceased to charm me... and I don’t think 
the path of a celebrity quite appeals to 
you, Cecil. Why should we be caged 
in London, while the world is before us ? 
Would it not be sweet for us two to leave 
it all behind ?” 

The prospect of happiness dazzled 
him, but he pulled himself together, with 
a determined mental effort. ‘‘ You are 
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asking me to renounce fame for you!” he 
cried. 

“T know, dear,” answered Elizabeth. 

He had left her kneeling beside his 
chair, and she rose slowly. Waring had 
forgoiten to kiss her; his feet lagged 
heavily as he went out. 

She had lost her ideal, but it mattered 
not. Her love was but gathering more 
slowly about the failure and coward, 
only yielding its tenderest to the Im- 
perfect which is one of the ways 
of love. : 

But an incoherent letter from Waring, 
later, showed her lie to have proved 
an untrustworthy foundation, and, withal, 
wrung thanksgiving from the heart of 
Elizabeth, in that it restored her ideal. 
He wound up his confession with a 
passage that made that luckless lie a 
futile thing indeed. “My attempt to 
deceive you was insane, moreover, as I 
could not hope you should always remain 
in ignorance of the truth. Your circle, 
and the newspapers, are teeming with my 
failure,” Waring wrote. “For the rest, 
you are rid of me, Elizabeth. Even 
though some mistaken notion shouid 
prompt you to stick to me, I could not 
allow it. Mere words cannot make 
you understand the utter ignominy of 
the scene, appalling to a woman of your 
temperament. I might only accept such 
a sacrifice at your hands /f you had been 
there to see!” : 


“In my opinion she is mad,” said 
Elizabeth's aunt. Yes, Elizabeth has 
relinquished all thought of her career, and 
is marrying Cecil Waring at once, to go 
abroad with him!” 

* And you have not interfered?” queried 
Lady Hilda. 

Elisabeth's aunt grunted indignantly. 
“ T did my best. But even my suggestions 
concerning a trousseau are disregarded by 
Elizabeth. She talks about a_ suitable 
‘kit’ for the wilds of heathendom... 
no wedding-dress /” 























GASPAR RUIZ. 
THE STORY OF A GUERILLA CHIEF. 
BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY Cyrus CUNEO. 


I. THE BARS OF THE PRISON. 


REVOLUTIONARY war lifts 
many strange characters out of 
the obscurity which is the common 
lot of humble lives in an undisturbed 


A 


state of society. 


Certain individualities grow into fame 
through their vices and 
their virtues, or simply by 
their actions, which may 
have a temporary import- 


ance; and _ then 
become forgotten. 
names of a few 
leaders alone sur- 
vive the end of 
armed strife and 
are further  pre- 
served in history ; 
so that, 
vanishing 
{ fo mm 
men’s 
active 
memories, 
they - still 
exist in 
books. 

T he 
name of 
General 
Santierra 
attained 
t h at 
cael dd 
paper 
and - ink 
immor- 
tality. 
He was 
a South 
Ameri- iat 
can of SNS Cines 
good 
family, 
and the 
books 
pub - 
lished in 


his lifetime numbered him amongst the 
liberators of that continent from the op- 
pressive rule of Spain. 

That long contest, waged for independ- 


‘His doom was sealed; his hands were tied tightly 
behind his back; his body was sore all over from 
many blows with sticks and butts of muskets... . 
This was the only kind of systematic attention the 
prisoners had received from their escort during a 
four days’ journey.” 
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Gaspar Ruiz. 


his fellow-captives. 
Copyright 1906 by Joseph Conrad. 
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ence on one side and for dominion on 
the other, developed in the course of 
years and the vicissitudes of changing 
fortune the fierceness and inhumanity of 


a struggle for life. 
All feelings of 
pity and compas- 
sion disappeared 
in the 
growth of 
political 
hatred. 
And, as is 
usual. in 
war, the 
mass of the 
people, who 
had the 
least to gain 
by the issue, 
suffered 
most in 
their 
obscure 
persons and 
tb © 3-F 
humble 
fortunes, 
General 
Santierra 
began his 
service as 
lieutenant 
in the 
patriot army 
raised and com- 
manded by the 
famous San Martin, 
afterwards con- 
queror of Lima and 
liberator of Peru. 
A great battle had 
just been fought on 
the banks of the 
river Bio-Bio. 
Amongst the 
prisoners made out 
of the routed 


Royalist troops there was a soldier called 
His powerful build and his 
big head made him remarkable amongst 
The personality of 


6 
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the man was unmistakable. Some 
months before he had been missed from 
the ranks of Republican troops after one 
of the many skirmishes which preceded 
the great battle. And now, having been 
captured arms in hand amongst Royalists, 
he could expect no other fate than to be 
shot as a deserter. 

Gaspar Ruiz, however, was not a 
deserter; his mind was hardly active 
enough to take a discriminating view of 
the advantages or perils of treachery. 
Why should he change sides? He had 
really been made a prisoner, had suffered 
ill-usage and many privations. Neither 
side showed tenderness to its adversaries. 
There came a day when he was ordered, 
together with some other captive rebels, 
to march in the front rank of the Royal 
troops. A musket had been thrust into 
his hands. He had taken it. He had 
marched. He did not want to be killed 
with circumstances of peculiar atrocity 
for refusing to march. He did not 
understand heroism, but it was his in- 
tention to throw his musket away at the 
first opportunity. Meantime he had gone 
on loading and firing, from fear of having 
his brains blown out at the first sign of 
unwillingness, by some non-commissioned 
officer of the King of Spain. He tried to 
set forth these elementary considerations 
before the sergeant of the guard set over 
him and some twenty other such deserters, 
who had been condemned summarily to 
be shot. 

It was in the quadrangle of the fort 
at the back of the batteries which com- 
mand the roadstead of Valparaiso. ‘The 
officer who had identified him had gone 
on without listening to his -protestations, 
His doom was sealed; his hands were 
tied very tightly together behind his 
back ; his body was sore all over from 
the many blows with sticks and butts of 
muskets which had hurried him along 
on the painful road from the place of his 
capture to. the gate of the fort. ‘This 
was the only kind of systematic attention 
the prisoners had received from their 
escort during a four days’ journey across 
a scantily watered tract of country. At 
the crossings of rare streams they were 
permitted to quench their thirst by lapping 
hurriedly like dogs. In the evening a few 
scraps of meat were thrown amongst them 
as they dropped down dead-beat upon 
the stony ground of the halting-place. 

As he stood in the courtyard of the 


castle in the early morning, after having 
been driven hard all night, Gaspar Ruiz’s 
throat was parched, and his tongue felt 
very large and dry in his mouth. 

And Gaspar Ruiz, besides being very 
thirsty, was stirred by a feeling of sluggish 
anger, which he could not very well 
express, as though the vigour of his spirit 
were by no means equal to the strength 
of his body. 

The other prisoners in the batch of the 
condemned hung their heads, looking 
obstinately on the ground, But Gaspar 
Ruiz kept on repeating: ‘f What should I 
desert for to the Royalists? Why should 
I desert? Tell me, Estaban !” 

He addressed himself to the sergeant, 
who happened to belong to the same 
part of the country as himself. But 
the sergeant, after shrugging his meagre 
shoulders once, paid no further attention 
to the deep murmuring voice at his back. 
It was indeed strange that Gaspar Ruiz 
should desert. His people were in too 
humble a station to feel much the dis- 
advantages of any form of government. 
There was no reason why Gaspar Ruiz 
should wish to uphold in his own person 
the rule of the King of Spain. Neither 
had he been anxious to exert ‘himself for 
its subversion. He had joined the side 
of Independence in an extremely reason- 
able and natural manner. A _ band of 
patriots appeared one morning early sur- 
rounding his father’s ranche, spearing the 
watch-dogs and hamstringing a fat cow 
all in the twinkling of an eye, to the 
cries of “ Viva la Libertad!” ‘Their officer 
discoursed of Liberty with enthusiasm 
and eioquence after a long and refreshing 
sleep. _When they left in the evening, 
taking with them some of Father Bena- 
vides’ best horses to replace their own 
lamed animals, Gaspar Ruiz went away 
with them, having been invited pressingly 
to do so by the eloquent officer. 

Shortly afterwards a detachment of 
Royalist troops coming to pacify the 
district burnt the ranche, carried off the 
remaining horses and cattle, and having 
thus deprived the old people of all their 
worldly possessions, left them sitting 
under a bush in the enjoyment of the 
inestimable boon of life. 


II. 
Gaspar Ruiz, condemned to death as 
a deserter, was not thinking either of his 
native place or of his parents, to whom 
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he had been a good son on account of 
the mildness of his character and the 
great strength of his limbs. The practical 
advantage of this last was made still more 
valuable to his father by his obedient 
disposition. Gaspar Ruiz had an acqui- 
escent soul. 

But it was stirred now toa sort of dim 
revolt by his dislike to die the death of 
a traitor. He was nota traitor. He said 
again to the sergeant: “‘ You know I did 
not desert, Estaban. You know I re- 
mained behind amongst the trees with 
three others to keep the enemy back while 
the detachment was running away !” 

Lieutenant Santierra, little more than 
a boy at the time, and unused as yet to 
the sanguinary imbecilities of a state of 
war, had lingered near-by, as if fascinated 
by the sight of these men who were to 
be shot presently—“ for an example ”— 
so the commandante had said. 

The sergeant, without deigning to look 
at the prisoner, addressed himself to the 
young officer with a superior smile. 

“len men would not have been enough 
to make him a prisoner, mi teniente. 
Moreover, the other three rejoined the 
detachment after dark. Why should he, 
unwounded and the strongest of them all, 
have failed to do so?” 

“My strength is as nothing against a 
mounted man with a lasso,” Gaspar Ruiz 
protested eagerly. “He dragged me 
behind his horse for half a mile.” 

At this excellent reason the sergeant 
only laughed contemptuously. The young 
officer hurried away after the com- 
mandante. 

Presently the adjutant of the castle 
came by. He was a truculent, raw- 
boned man in a ragged uniform. His 
spluttering voice issued out of a flat, 
yellow face. The sergeant learned from 
him that the condemned men would not 
be shot till sunset. He begged then 
to know what he was to do with them 
meantime. 

The adjutant looked savagely round the 
courtyard, and, pointing to the door of 
a small dungeon-like guardroom, receiving 
light and air through one narrow, heavily- 
barred window, said: “ Drive the scoundrels 
in there.” 

The sergeant, tightening his grip upon 
the stick he carried in virtue of his rank, 
executed this order with alacrity and zeal. 
He hit Gaspar Ruiz, whose movements 
were slow, over his head and shoulders. 


Gaspar Ruiz stood still for a moment 
under the shower of blows, biting his lip 
thoughtfully as if absorbed by a perplex- 
ing mental process—then followed the 
others without haste. The door was 
locked, and the adjutant carried off the 
key. 

By noon the heat of that low vaulted 
place crammed to suffocation had become 
unbearable. The prisoners crowded to- 
wards the window, begging their guards 
for a drop of water; but the soldiers re- 
mained lying inindolent attitudes wherever 
there was a little shade under a wall, while 
the sentry sat with his back against the 
door smoking a cigarette, and raising hfs 
eyebrows philosophically from time to 
time. Gaspar Ruiz had pushed his way 
to the front with irresistible force. His 
capacious chest needed more air than the 
others ; his big face, resting with its chin 
on the ledge, was pressed close to the 
bars, and seemed to support the other faces 
crowding up for breath. From moaned 
entreaties they had passed to desperate 
cries, and the tumultuous howling of those 
thirsty men obliged a young officer who 
was just then crossing the courtyard to 
shout in order to make himself heard. 

*“Why don’t you give some water to 
these prisoners ? ” 

The sergeant, with an air of surprised 
innocence, excused himself by the remark 
that all those men were condemned to 
die in a very few hours. 

Lieutenant Santierra stamped his foot. 
“They are condemned to death, not to 
torture,” he shouted. ‘‘Give them some 
water at once.” 

Impressed by this appearance of anger, 
the soldiers bestirred themselves, and the 
sentry, snatching up his musket, stood to 
attention. 

But when a couple of buckets were 
found and filled from the well, it was 
discovered that they could not be passed 
through the bars, which were set too 
close. At the prospect of quenching 
their thirst, the shrieks of those trampled 
down in the struggle within to get near 
the opening were very heartrending. But 
when the soldiers who had lifted the 
buckets towards the window put them to 
the ground again helplessly, the yell of 
disappointment was still more terrible. 

The soldiers of the army of Independ- 
ence were not equipped with canteens. 
A small tin cup was found, but its 
approach to the opening caused such a 
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commotion, such shrieks of rage and 
pain in the vague mass of limbs behind 


the straining faces at the window, that. 


Lieutenant Santierra cried out hurriedly, 
“No, no—you must open the door, 
sergeant.” 

The sergeant, shrugging his shoulders, 
explained that he had no right to open 
the door even if he had had the key. 
But he had not the key. ‘The adjutant 
of the garrison kept the key. Those men 
were giving much unnecessary trouble, 
since they had to die at sunset in any 
case. Why they had not been shot at 
once early in the morning he could not 
understand. 

Lieutenant Santierra kept his back 
studiously to the window. It was at his 
earnest solicitations that the commandante 
had delayed the execution. This favour 
had been granted to him in consideration 
of his distinguished family and of his 
father’s high position amongst the chiefs 
of the Republican party. Lieutenant 
Santierra believed that the General com- 
manding would visit the fort some time 
in the afternoon, and he _ ingenuously 
hoped that his naive intercession would 
induce that severe man to pardon some, 
at least, of those criminals. In the re- 
vulsion of his feeling his interference 
appeared to him now as a guilty and 
futile meddling. It appeared to him 
obvious that the general would never 
even consent to listen to him. He could 
never save those men, and he had only 
made himself responsible for the sufferings 
added to the cruelty of their fate. 

“Then go at once and get the key 
from the adjutant,” said Lieutenant 
Santierra. 

The sergeant shook his head with a 
sort of bashful smile, while his eyes 
glanced sideways at Gaspar Ruiz’s face, 
motionless and silent, staring through the 
bars at the bottom of a heap of other 
haggard, distorted, yelling faces." 

His worship the adjutant de Plaza, the 
sergeant murmured, was having his siesta; 
and supposing that he, the sergeant, 
would be allowed access to him, the only 
result he expected would be to have his 
soul flogged out of his body for presuming 
to disturb his worship’s repose. He 
made a deprecatory movement with his 
hands, and stood stock-still, looking down 
modestly upon his’ brown toes. 

Lieutenant Santierra glared with in- 
dignation, but hesitated. His handsome 


oval face, as smooth as a girl's, flushed 
with the shame of his perplexity. Its 
nature humiliated his spirit. His hairless 
upper lip trembled ; he seemed on the 
point of either bursting into a fit of rage 
or into tears of dismay. 

Fifty years later, General Santierra, the 
venerable relic of the revolutionary times, 
was well able to remember the feelings 
of the young lieutenant. Since he had 
given up riding altogether, and found it 
difficult to walk beyond the limits of his 
garden, the general’s greatest delight was 
to entertain in his house the officers of 
the foreign men-of-war visiting the harbour. 
For Englishmen he had a preference, as 
for old companions in arms. English 
naval men of all ranks accepted his 
hospitality with curiosity, because he had 
known Lord Cochrane and had _ taken 
part on board the patriot squadron com- 
manded by that marvellous seaman in 
the cutting out and blockading operations 
of Callao—an episode of unalloyed glory 
in the wars of Independence and of 
endless honour in the fighting tradition 
of Englishmen. He was a fair linguist, 
this ancient survivor of the Liberating 
armies. A trick of smoothing his long 
white beard whenever he was short of 
a word in French or English imparted 
an air of leisurely dignity to the tone 
of his reminiscences. 


Et. 


“Yes, my friends,” he used to say to 
his guests, ‘what would you have? A 
youth of seventeen summers, without 
worldly experience, and owing my rank 
only to the glorious patriotism of my 
father, may God rest his soul. 1 suffered 
immense humiliation, not so much from 
the disobedience . of that subordinate, 
who, after all, was responsible for those 
prisoners ; but I suffered because, like the 
boy I was, I myself dreaded going to the 
adjutant for the key. I had felt, before, 
his rough and cutting tongue. Being 
quite a common fellow, with no merit 
except his savage valour, he made me feel 
his contempt and dislike from the first 
day I joined my battalion in garrison at 
the fort. It was only a fortnight before ! 
I would have confronted him sword in 
hand, but I shrank from the mocking 
brutality of his sneers. 

“T don’t remember having been so 
miserable in my life before or since. The 
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torment of my sensibility was so great 
that I wished the sergeant to fall dead 
at my feet, and the stupid soldiers who 
stared at me to turn into corpses; and 
even those wretches for whom my en- 
treaties had procured a reprieve I wished 





tion: one of these fellows, distracted no 
doubt, kept on urging me to order the 
soldiers to fire through the window. His 
mad loquacity made my heart turn faint. 
And my feet were like lead. There was 
no higher officer to whom I could appeal. 


“Next thing we perceived was that the bar of forged iron was being slowly bent by 


the mightiness 


dead also, because I could not face them 
without shame. A mephitic heat like 
a whiff of air from hell came out of that 
dark place in which they were confined. 
Those at the window who had heard what 
was going on jeered at me in very despera- 


of his pull.” 


I had not even the firmness of spirit to 
simply go away. 

“Benumbed by my remorse, I stood with 
my back to the window. You must not 
suppose that all this lasted a long time. 
How long could it have been? A minute? 
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If you measured by mental suffering it 
was like a hundred years; a longer time 
than all my life has been since. No, 
certainly, it was not so much as a minute. 
The hoarse screaming of those miserable 
wretches died out in their dry throats, and 
then suddenly a voice spoke, a deep voice 
muttering calmly. It called upon me ‘to 
turn round, 

“That voice, Sefores, proceeded from 
the head of Gaspar Ruiz. Of his .body 
I could see nothing. Some of his fellow 
captives had clambered upon his back. 
He was holding them up. His eyes 
blinked without looking at me. That 
and the moving of his lips was all he 
seemed able to manage in his overloaded 
state. And when I turned round, this 
head, that seemed more than human size 
resting on its chin under a multitude of 
other heads, asked me whether I really 
desired to quench the thirst of the 
captives, 

“T said, ‘Yes, yes!’ eagerly, and came 
up quite close to the window. I was like 
a child, and did not know what would 
happen. I was anxious to be comforted 
in my helplessness and remorse. 

“*Have you the authority, Sefior 
teniente, to release my wrists from their 
bonds?’ Gaspar Ruiz’s head asked me. 

“His features expressed no anxiety, no 
hope ; his heavy eyelids blinked upon his 
eyes that looked past me straight into the 
courtyard. 

“As if in an ugly dream, I spoke, 
stammering : “ What do youmean? And 
how can I reach the bonds on your 
wrists?” 

“*T will try what I can do,’ he said; 
and then that large staring head moved 
at last, and all the wild faces piled up in 
that window disappeared, tumbling down. 
He had shaken his load off with one 
movement, so strong he was. 

“And he had not only shaken it off, 
but he got free of the crush and vanished 
from my sight. For a moment there was 
no one at all to be seen at the window. 
He had swung about, butting and shoulder- 
ing, clearing a space for himself in the 
only way he could do it with his hands 
tied behind his back. 

“Finally, backing to the opening, he 
pushed out to me between the bars his 
wrists, lashed with many turns of rope. 
His hands, very swollen, with knotted 
veins, looked enormous and unwieldy. I 
saw his bent back. It was very broad. 


His voice was like the muttering. of a 
bull. 

** Cut, Sefor teniente. Cut!’ 

“*T drew my sword, my new unblunted 
sword that had seen no service as yet, 
and severed the many turns of the hide 
rope. I did this without knowing the 
why and the wherefore of my action, but 
as it were compelled by my faith in that 
man, The sergeant made as if to cry 
out, but astonishment deprived him of his 
voice, and he remained standing with his 
mouth open as if overtaken by sudden 
imbecility. 

“TI sheathed my sword and faced the 
soldiers. An air of awestruck expectation 
had replaced their usual listless apathy. 
I heard the voice of Gaspar Ruiz shouting 
inside, but the words I could not make 
out plainly. I suppose to see him with 
his arms free augmented the influence of 
his strength: I mean by this, the spiritual 
influence that. with ignorant people 
attaches to an exceptional degree of 
bodily vigour. In fact, he was no more 
to be feared than before, on account of 
the numbness of his arms and hands, 
which lasted for some time. 

“The sergeant had recovered his 
power of speech. ‘By all the saints!’ 
he cried, ‘ we shall have to get a cavalry 
man with a lasso to secure him again, if 
he is to be led to the place of execution. 
Nothing less than a good enlazador on 
a good horse can subdue him. Your 
worship was pleased to perform a very 
mad thing.’ 

“T had nothing to say. I was surprised 
myself, and I felt a childish curiosity to 
see what would happen. But the. sergeant 
was thinking of the difficulty of controlling 
Gaspar Ruiz when the time for making 
an example would come. 

““*Or perhaps,’ the sergeant pursued 
vexedly, ‘we shall be obliged to shoot 
him down as he dashes out when the 
door is opened.’ He was going to give 
further vent to his anxieties as to the 
proper carrying out of the sentence ; but 
he interrupted himself with a sudden 
exclamation, snatched a musket from a 
soldier, and stood watchful with his eyes 
fixed on the window. 


IV. 


*‘Gaspar Ruiz had clambered up on 
the sill, and sat down there with his feet 
against the thickness of the wall and 








“They came up one by one, stretching their necks and pressing their lips to the edge of the bucket.” 
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his knees slightly bent. The window was 
not quite broad enough for the length of 
his legs. It appeared to my crestfallen 
perception that he meant to keep the 
window all to himself. He settled himself 
comfortably. Nobody inside dared to 
approach him now he could strike with 
his hands. 

““*Por Dios!’ I heard the sergeant 
muttering at my elbow, ‘I shall shoot 
him through the head now, and get rid 
of that trouble. He is a condemned 
man,’ 

“ At that I looked at him angrily. ‘The 
general has not confirmed the sentence,’ 
I said—though I knew well in my heart 
that these were but vain words. The 
sentence required no confirmation. ‘ You 
have no right to shoot him unless he tries 
to escape,’ I added firmly. 

“« But, sangre de Dios!’ the sergeant 
yelled out, bringing his musket up to the 
shoulder, ‘he is escaping now. Look !’ 

“ But I, as if that Gaspar Ruiz had cast 
a spell upon me, struck the musket 
upward, and the bullet flew over the 
roofs somewhere. The sergeant dashed 
his arm to the ground and stared. He 
might have commanded the soldiers to 
fire, but he did not. And if he had he 
would not have been obeyed, I think, just 
then. 

“With his feet against the thickness 
of the wall, and his great hairy hands 
grasping the iron bar, Gaspar sat still. It 
was an attitude. Nothing happened for 
a time. And suddenly it dawned upon 
us that he was straightening his bowed 
back and contracting his arms, His lips 
were twisted into a snarl. Next thing we 
perceived was that the bar of forged iron 
was being bent slowly by the mightiness 
of his pull. The sun was beating full 
upon his cramped, unquivering figure. 
A shower of sweat-drops burst out of his 
forehead. Watching the bar grow crooked, 
I saw a little blood ooze from under his 
finger-nails. Then he let go. For a 
moment he remained all huddled up, 
with a hanging head, looking drowsily 
into the upturned palms of his mighty 
hands. Indeed he seemed to have dozed 
off. Suddenly he flung himself backwards 
on the sill, and setting the horny soles of 
his bare feet against the other middle bar, 
he bent that one too in the opposite 
direction from the first. 

“Such was his strength, which in 
this case relieved my painful feelings. 


And the man seemed to have done 
nothing. Except for the change of 
position in order to use his feet, which 
made us all start by its swiftness, my 
recollection is that of immobility. But 
he had bent the bars wide apart. 
And now he could get out if he liked; 
but he dropped his legs inwards, and 
looking over his shoulder beckoned to 
the soldiers. ‘Hand up the water,’ he 
said, ‘I will give them all a drink.’ 

“He was obeyed. For a moment I 
expected man and bucket to disappear, 
overwhelmed by the rush of eagerness ; I 
thought they would pull him down with 
their teeth. There was a rush, but holding 
the bucket on his lap he repulsed the 
assault of those wretches by the mere 
swinging of his feet. They flew back- 
wards at every kick, yelling with pain; 
and the soldiers laughed, gazing at the 
window. 

“They all laughed, holding their sides, 
except the sergeant, who was gloomy 
and morose. He was afraid the prisoners 
would rise and break out—which would 
have been a bad example. But there 
was no fear of that, and I stood myself 
before the window with my drawn sword. 
When sufficiently tamed by the strength 
of Gaspar Ruiz they came up one by one, 
stretching their necks and _ presenting 
their lips to the edge of the bucket which 
the strong man tilted towards them from 
his knees with an extraordinary air of 
charity, gentleness and compassion. That 
benevolent appearance was of course the 
effect of his care in not spilling the water 
and of his attitude as he sat on the sill ; 
for, if a’man lingered with his lips glued 
to the rim of the bucket after Gaspar Ruiz 
had said ‘You have had enough,’ there 
would be no tenderness or mercy in the 
shove of the foot which would send him 
groaning and doubled up far into the 
interior of the prison, where he would 
knock down two or three others before he 
fell himself. They came up to him again 
and again ; it looked as if they meant to 
drink the well dry before going to their 
death ; but the soldiers were so amused 
by Gaspar Ruiz’s systematic proceedings 
that they carried the water up to the 
window cheerfully. 

“When the adjutant came out after his 
siesta there was some trouble over this 
affair, I can assure you. And the worst 
of, it was that the general whom we ex- 
pécted never came to the castle that day.” 
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‘he guests of General Santierra unani- 
mously expressed their regret that the 
man of such strength and patience had 
not been saved. 

“He was not saved by my inter- 
ference,” said the General. “ ‘They were 
led to execution half an hour before 
sunset. Gaspar Ruiz, contrary to the 
sergeant’s apprehensions, gave no trouble. 
There was no necessity to get a cavalry 
man with a lasso in order to subdue him, 
as if he were a wild bull of the campo. 
I believe he marched out with his arms 
free amongst the others who were bound. 
I did not see. I was not there. I had 
been put under arrest for interfering with 
the prisoner’s guard. About dusk, sitting 


dismally in my quarters, I heard three 
volleys fired, and thought 1 should never 
hear of Gaspar Ruiz again. He fell with 
the others. But we all heard of him 
nevertheless, though the sergeant boasted 
that, as he lay on his face expiring or dead 
in the heap of the slain, he had slashed 
his neck with a sword. He had done 
this, he said, to make sure of ridding the 
world of a dangerous traitor. 

“But I confess to you, sefores, that I 
thought of that strong man with a sort 
of gratitude, and with some admiration. 
He had used his strength honourably. 
There was, then, in his soul no fierce- 
ness corresponding to the vigour of his 
body.” 


(To be continued. ) 





THE DEVON LAD IN LONDON. 


BY A. K. 


THURLOCKE. 


HE morning rises fresh and sweet, the very streets are fair, 
+ A breath of spring has found its way across the London air ; 
I turn to leave the noisy street, and cross the wide-spread park, 
And, half unconsciously, I wait to hear the soaring lark. 


Oh, how I’d love to see the hill behind my Devon home, 

I’d love to see the nibbling sheep come straying down the combe ; 
I'd love to see the good red earth just greening with the corn, 
And hear the birds a-twittering to greet the glorious morn. 


I'd clamber up the rocky height that ends the rolling moor, 


And watch the shining sea outspread 





a blue and shining floor, 


Where wand’ring currents curl and wind, too idle to depart, 
And little vessels seem to bear the longings of my heart. 


If I turned back athwart the moor, and sought the budding wood, 
I'd find a hundred violets where ne’er another could ; 

I know the finest primrose-roots e’er clustered in a bed, 

And banks whereon the ivy leaves are surely turning red. 


I know the spot for early nests, and—yes—a spreading tree, 
Where, not so many springs ago, a passer-by might see 

A lad who laboured all the morn to grave a legend deep, 
In hope that thus a memory the silent wood might keep. 


And oh! I know a cottage there, within the wood enfurl’d, 
To me it seems as though it were the centre of the world; 
A Devon maid is biding there who says she’s fancy free: 
I wonder—did she wake to-day and think awhile of me? 























At night the Japanese Anemone closes its petals and droops its head, but recovers its defiant bearing in 
the daytime. 


THE FEELING OF PLANTS. 


BY S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


T is not so many years since the 
idea of plants being capable of 
any sensation equivalent to the 

feelings of an animal was entirely dis- 
credited. ‘To-day our great scientists 
are beginning to ask themselves whether 
the way in which plants have been re- 
garded may not be a mistaken one, and 
whether perhaps the plant is not some- 
thing more than a kind of living machine. 
This is a question the answering of which 
may entirely revolutionise our attitude 
towards the vegetable kingdom; and 
although botanical physiology is a some- 
what unattractive subject, this particular 
matter—the feeling of plants—can scarcely 
fail to be of the deepest interest to all 
thinking people. 

The higher forms of plant life cannot 





move about from one place to another, 
although some of the lowest states of 
vegetation are intensely active. Still, 
in spite of the fact that the plant itself is 
quite stationary, there are dozens of 
instances which serve to show that 
certain of its organs are capable of very 
definite movement. It has been the 
endeavour in the present article to collect 
together some of the most striking cases 
of plant motion, and to show the bearing 
which they have upon the fascinating 
problem—do plants feel ? 

Perhaps the simplest form of plant 
movement, and one with which every- 
body must be acquainted, is seen in the 
opening and closing of flowers. A large 
number of plants close their blooms at the 
approach of evening and only open again 

















Night and day in the life of the Water Lily. 
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Clover, asleep and awake, 


at the reappearance of daylight. This, 
we may take it, is in order to protect 
their essential organs from the harmful 
effects of the dew, and also to conserve 
their natural warmth. More remarkable 
still, many flowers, of which the Tulip 
is an excellent example, close up their 
petals when the sky is cloudy, as if they 
knew that there was a_ likelihood of 
rain falling. Further still, the Japanese 
Anemone not only closes up its petals 
at night and during dull weather, but 
droops its flower-head in order to make 
assurance doubly sure. These pheno- 
mena are referred by the physiologist 
to the action of light on the petals of 
the flowers, although the exact manner in 
which this is brought about is not very 
clearly understood. 

The queen of British flora—the Water 
Lily—opens and closes its blossoms at 
morning and evening. With the corolla 


as the shades of night begin to fall the 
flower gradually closes up until it is little 
more than a bud. As a natural con- 
sequence the blossom sinks beneath the 
water in such a fashion that not much 
more than the apex of the bud is visible. 
The beautiful spectacle of the Water Lily 
rising from the cold depths to meet the 
morning sun has appealed to the fancy 
of poetical minds in all ages. If the 
bloom of the Water Lily did not close 
its petals a great deal of natural heat 
would be lost during the night. Even in 
the long June days the temperature falls 
very low at the coldest part of the twenty- 
four hours, and the Water Lily is wise 
to withdraw its lovely visage to the water, 
which is of course more equable in tem- 
perature than is the atmosphere. More- 
over the delicate pollen is thus removed 
from any possibility of harm which it 
might receive from the drenching dews 

















A florist’s variety of the Chrysanthemum “sleeps” at night, as shown above. 


of the flower fully expanded, the glorious 
bloom floats on the surface of the water, 
its petals glistening in the sunshine ; but 


which are such a special feature of the 
midsummer nights. In passing, it is 
interesting to notice the skilful manner 
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in which the petals of the Water Lily together round the stem. Many kinds of 
blossoms are designed, in such a way that leguminous plants exhibit this tendency, 
not a drop of water enters the interior and, curiously enough, one florist’s variety 


of the flower until 





the whole is be- 
ginning to decay. 
In much the 
same way are the 
leaves of certain 
plants affected by 
the changes in the 
light. That  old- 
world naturalist, 
Linneus, 
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of the Chrysan- 
themum, called 
“Charles Davis,” 
droops its leaves 
and even part of 
its stem during the 
hours of darkness. 
It has been very 
clearly shown that 
the plants droop 

and close 





delighted to 
talk of the 
sleep of 
plants ; and 
although 
modern 
knowledge 
has dis- 
pelled the 
pretty  illu- 
sion as 
to plants 
resting in 
the same 
fashion as 
animals, the 
mistake was 
quite a par- 
donable 
one. Go 
into a field bss mises 








their leaves 
together 
during the 
night in 
order to 
prevent too 
free radia- 
tion of their 
natura l 
warmth. 
Darwin 
pinned 
some of the 
leaves of an 
Oxalis open 
in such a 
fashion that 
they could 
not close 
together, 
and left 








of clover 


just after only open at dusk or during the night. 
sunset, 


Some varieties of Cactus keep their flowers tightly closed all day, and 


them in this 
condition 
for a whole 


and see what a change has come over night. In the morning all the leaves thus 
the plants since the light -began to treated were so much withered that they 
wane. The appearance of the leaves is never recovered from the experience. But 
very different from what it was in the day- the strange part about these “ sleeping ” 
time : all the leaflets have collapsed from plants is their behaviour when they are 
their horizontal position and are drooped _ placed in a dark room and kept there for 

















The Tobacco Plant—depending, as it does, upon moths—sleeps by day and wakes after sunset 
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some time. At first they droop their 
leaves as they do when exposed to 
natural darkness, but later on the pheno- 
mena of folding and opening proceed, 
at somewhat irregular intervals it is true, 
but still in such a fashion as to show that 
the plants are not wholly unconscious of 
the transition of day and night. 

More curious still is the case of those 
plants which open their flowers at dusk 
or during the hours of darkness. Several 
varieties of Cactus do this: one popu- 
larly known as the “ Queen of the Night ” 
opens its blossoms in darkness, and these 
perish before 


or three years some new hybrid Tobacco 
Plants have been introduced. These 
have as part-parent the old white species 
(Nicotiana affinis), but are all coloured 
in red, pink, or some such tint—shades 
which would not show up in the darkness 
at all. Now these varieties open their 
flowers during the hours of daylight, as if 
they knew, one is tempted to say, that it 
would be useless for them to attempt to 
make a display by night. 

Very many plants move their leaves 
in response to the light. This heliotropic 
phenomenon, as it is called, is especially 

noticeable in the 





daylight appears. 
The well-known 
Tobacco Plant, 
which is so often 
cultivated in gar- 
dens, commences 
to open its white 
flowers with a 
wonderful _pre- 
cision some hours 


before — sunset. 
These flowers 
which open at 


night are almost 
always of a white 
or cream colour, 
and it is a proved 
fact that the 
blossoms are de- 
pendent upon 
moths and other 
night - flying in- 
sects for the fer- 
tilisation of their 


organs. The 
whitish blooms, 





1 case of climbing 
plants. In the 
instance of Ivy 
growing up a 
wall, as the 
leaves are de- 
veloped they in- 
variably turn so 
as to bring their 
upper surfaces to 
| the light. ‘The 
| shoot of a Bean 
| which is forced 
to grow upside 
down will twist 
its leaves round 
in a most curious 
fashion, so as to 
have the upper 
sides of its leaves 
facing upwards. 
A plant which is 
shielded from a 
top light — will 
move its leaves, 
and indeed the 











as any one may 
prove for himself, 


show up quite 
distinctly in the darkness, and by some 
marvellous arrangement these _ night- 


flowering species only open their blooms 
during the hours in which the particular 
insect that they wish to attract is likely 
to be abroad. In these cases we see that 
the failing light has an exactly opposite 
effect on the flowers to that which it has 
on by far the larger number of blooms. 
This is a mysterious and most perplexing 
mutter. ‘There is one very strange point 
in connection with the ‘Tobacco Plant 
which makes one wonder whether the 
species may not be possessed of some kind 
of reasoning power. Within the last two 


The leaves of climbing plants,—luy, for instance,—invariably 
turn so as to bring their upper surfaces to the light. 





whole of its stem, 
to whichever side 
the light is 
available. As opposed to this attraction 
to light which many plants exhibit, there 
are instances in which certain parts of the 
plant shun the light and turn towards 
the darkest corners. ‘The tendrils of the 
Virginian Creeper do this, and it is also 
the case with the Vine. ‘lhe value of this 
attraction to dark corners is obvious, in 
that the tendrils are much more likely to 
find a place where they can obtain a hold 
if they enter the cracks and crevices in the 
bark, or whatever may be the substance 
against which they are climbing. This 
movement towards dark corners is all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered 
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that the tendril has its origin in a leaf-bud, 
and that leaves as a whole always turn to 
the lightest positions. In passing, it is 
interesting to note the manner in which 
the tendrils of nearly all plants twist 
spirally and are thus able to attach them- 
selves to any object. This movement is 
really dependent on growth, and is due to 
the rapid development of a curious band 
which causes the organ to bow out on all 
sides. 

The extraordinary movements which 

















The tendrils of the Virginia Creeper 
shun the light and seek cracks 
and crevices. 


are exhibited by climbing plants is a 
matter of everyday knowledge. If the 
young shoot of a Bean be allowed to 
entwine itself round an upright support, 
the spiral movement is very evident. But 
the circular motion of the Bean is slow 
in comparison with that of some exotic 
species. Darwin experimented with a 
plant called Ceropegia gardnerit, and he 
says that he allowed the top of the climb- 
ing plant to grow out thirty-one inches, 
which it did in horizontal fashion from the 
summit of the support. This huge shoot 
swept round the great circle in an average 





time of about six hours ; the tip of the 
shoot thus travelling round the circum- 
ference of sixteen feet at the pace of 
about thirty-two inches per hour. The 
great scientist says, ‘The weather being 
hot, the plant was allowed to stand on my 
study table, and it was an interesting spec- 
tacle to watch the long shoot sweeping 
the grand circle night and day in search 
of some object round which to twine.” 
At one time this twining tendency on the 
part of plants was thought to be due to the 

















The turning movement of the Bean, in which 
the shoot slowly revolves round the 
upright. 


sensitiveness of the inside of the stem. 
This theory is now no longer credited, as 
it has been proved that the twining is due 
to growth. It is explained that in twining 
plants “the zone of greatest growth 
always lies to the outside and progresses 
spirally.” This naturally gives the spiral 
motion to the whole shoot. 

The case of the so-called Sensitive 
Plant (Mimosa pudica) stands out as one 
of the most remarkable instances of 
vegetable irritability which is known. 
The plant is strangely sensitive to the 
slightest touch, and on its coming into 
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The Sensitive Plant shrinks at a touch, but slowly regains its serenity. 


contact with any object the pinnate leaf- 
lets close together, and the stalk droops 
down in a most dejected fashion. At 
the foot of each stalk is a curious little 
swelling called the pulvinus ; this contains 
anumber of minute cells charged with 
water. The immediate effect of a touch 
to the Sensitive Plant is that the water 
passes from the cells on the lower side of 
the pulvinus into the upper side, and the 
under side losing its tenseness becomes 
flabby and allows the stalk to droop down. 
For the present purpose the point which 
it is necessary to insist 


almost as good as saying that the Sensitive 
Plant is possessed of a nervous system. 
The foregoing may seem to be a rash 
statement to make, but a little considera- 
tion will show that it is not so strange as 
may appear. Ask any biologist of what 
the nerves of a man are composed ; he will 
tell you that they are but a specialised 
form of protoplasm, the same life-basis 
which is present in the leaves of the plant. 

The ‘Telegraph Plant (Desmodium 
gyrans) is a species which has attracted a 
good deal of attention. It is a native 
of India, and although 





upon is that the effect 


of a touch on ever 
so small a part of 
the leaf of a Sensi- 


tive Plant is rapidly 
shown in the whole 
leaf, whilst not  in- 
frequently the result 
is exhibited in the 
entire plant; all the 
leaflets folding 
together, and the 
leaf-stalks drooping. 
This of course means 
nothing more nor less 
than that the sense of 
irritation is transmitted 
from one point of con- 
tact to every part of 
the plant. Indeed, it 
has been demonstrated 
that the delicate 
threads of protoplasm 
—the living part of 
the plant—are able to 
keep up a connection 
throughout the whole 








in many districts it is 
very commonly found, 
it has become famous 
all over the world on 
account of its extra- 
ordinary movements. 
The plant is possessed 
of a number of lateral 
leaves in addition to 
the large terminal ones, 
and it is the former 
which under certain 
conditions twist in 
an elliptical fashion. 
This movement is 
periodic, and in each 
instance does not last 


more than two or 
at the most three 
minutes. The action 


of this plant is greatest 
of all in the sunshine, 
and ceases altogether 


in a low tempera- 
ture. It is very diffi- 
cult to see what 


benefit the Telegraph 
Plant can obtain from 








plant by passing 
through the walls of 
the cells. ‘This is 


The leaves of the Telegraph Plant twist periodi- 
eally of themselves in a quite unaccountable way. 


its lively motions. 
Amongst the 
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insectivorous plants we shall find some 
curious cases of vegetable movement. 
Our common Sundew (Drosera) has 
leaves which are thickly covered with 
clubbed hairs, and these exude a sticky 
substance. The fly settles on the leaf 
of the Sundew, and at once the hairs 
close ovér the struggling insect. It is 
a remarkable fact in connection with 
this plant that it seems to know the 
difference between inorganic substances 
and insects, in that no movement on the 
part of the hairs is made to enclose a 
piece of sand, for instance. 

All other insectivorous plants, however, 
pale before that most marvellous of all 
plants, the Venus’ Fly Trap (Dionea 
musciplua). This plant has curious leaves 


which are on each blade; contact with 
any other part of the leaf does not produce 
the least effect. With almost uncanny 
ingenuity, too, the Déonea is able to 
distinguish between what is good for its 
purpose and what is not. Place a small 
piece of stone between the leaves of the 
Fly Trap, and the leaf, under the impres- 
sion that it has a useful catch, closes 
up promptly. A few hours later the leaf 
will be seen to open, and the stone will 
be permitted to roll away. It does not 
do this in the case of a fly, for until the 
insect begins to decompose the blades 
keep close together, and do not open 
wide for some days. ‘The writer tested 
the Dionea with a small piece of hard 
raw meat. ‘This was snapped up greedily 
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The Venus’ Fly-Trap. 


In the centre picture the plant has just closed upon a fly, and the side pictures show 


it in the alternate stages of awaiting and consuming its prey. 


formed on the plan of two blades, hinged 
together and bordered with fringes. On 
each of these blades there are three hairs 
arranged in triangular fashion, and it is 
only necessary to touch one of these hairs 
ever so lightly, to cause the blades to 
snap together with a motion very suggestive 
of a trap. Of course, for the fly that 
happens to be walking about on the leaves 
of a Dionea the disaster is a terrible one 
should it brush up against one of the 
hairs. The blades close together, and 
the outside fringes draw in towards one 
another, forming something like a cage, 
out of which escape is quite impossible. 
The unfortunate fly, of course, perishes, 
and in its decay yields to the plant that 
nitrogen of which this bog species stands 
so much in need. Now, the strange part 
about the Venus’ Fly Trap is the fact that 
it is only sensitive in the three hairs 


in the usual way, but after a few hours 
was released, the plant being under the 
impression that the portion of meat was 
too tough to be digested! The same 
piece was offered and accepted several 
times, but it was never retained for any 
long period. After a close study of the 
Venus’ Fly Trap in all its clever ways, it is 
not easy to get away from the fact that 
there is something about the Dvonea 
which is strangely like reason. 

Whilst one would not for a moment 
wish to infer that plants are possessed 
of anything equivalent to the highly 
specialised forms of sensation which are 
evident in the higher animals, it is impos- 
sible to get away from the fact that in 
a sense plants do feel. After all, feeling 
is but response, and any one of the fore- 
going instances is sufficient to show that 
plants do respond to their surroundings. 














THE GENERAL REVOKES. 





BY 
ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


A. WALLIs MILIs. 


ScENE.—7he hall of an old-fashioned country house at eleven o'clock at nivht. The ladies are 
retreating up the staircase, each with a lighted candle in her hand, and Mr. Hugh Stanton, a 
young man with the most complete assurance of manner, is standing ai the bottom and keeping 
up to the last a salvo of badinage, which ts returned to him with interest by those against whom 
at ts directed. His host, who stands at his side, looks on at the skirmish with delighted appreciation. 


THE Host (when the ladies have mustn’t keep the General waiting. He'll 
finally disappeared). What a fellow you want his rubber. 


are, Hughie! Never at a loss. I sup- STANTON. Rubber! Good heavens! 

pose it’s the Bar. You haven’t fallen a victim to that footling 
STANTON. Bless ’em, they like being game, have you ? 

rotted. Now we'll go and have a smoke THE Host. Well, we don’t care much 

and discuss the situation. Where’s the about it here, but the General will have 

old General, and the young fellow ? it. He’s a nice enough old fellow in the 


THE Host. Tommy has gone up to. ordinary way, but a regular demon at 
array himself in his latest. He'll be the card-table. Tommy and I ain’t much 
down in a minute Come along; we at it, and he gave us a regular doing last 
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night. The Rector plays a good hand, but 
he was sO scandalised at the old boy’s 
language last night that he won’t dine 
here again until he goes. 

STANTON. That sort, is he? Tl calm 
him. 

They enter the smoking-room, where a 
Jurnished card-table is set out in the 
middle of the room. The GENERAL, 
a white-haired old man with heavy 
eyebrows and a plum-coloured visage, 

is standing by it. 

THE GENERAL. Now come on, come 
on. We're wasting all the evening. 
Where’s that boy ? 

Mr. Tommy PReEscort enters the 
room arrayed in a purple quilted 
smoking-jacket embroidered with 
flowers. His years are those of 
the undergraduate, his fair hair ts 
very smooth, as is his chin, and his 
features, though amiable, are not 

markedly intellectual. 

Stanton. Bridge, eh? First time I’ve 
seen a table in this house. Hunting 
shop’s the usual rule. Well, I don’t 
mind a little flutter now and then, as long 
as the stakes aren’t too high. 

THE GENERAL. It don’t matter about 
the stakes. ‘The game’s the thing. Same 
as last night, eh ? 

(Zhe Host and Prescott meekly 

acquiesce.) 

Stanton. What’s the rate, Bobby ? 

THe Host. Well, we played ten 
shillings a hundred last night. 

Stanton. Then you'll have to ‘reduce 
the figure. It’s beyond the briefless one. 

THE GENERAL (Ais face falling). Always 
like to have a bit on. Makes it more 
interesting. 

STANTON. We'll have half a crown on. 
The game’s the thing, you know. 

THE GENERAL (shortly). Cut. 

They do so. PRESCOTT draws an ace, 
the GENERAL a five, and the others 
court cards. They seat themselucs 

accordingly. 

THE GENERAL (0 his partner). Hope 
you'll think a bit more about the game 
than you did last night. You like a heart 
when you double. Hate these American 
notions ; they spoil the game. Still, if 
you want tt you’ve got to have it. You'll 
give me the highest of your shortest suit. 

Prescott (desperately anxious to dis- 
count coming unpleasantness). I don’t mind 
in the least, really. P’raps I’d better 

THE GENERAL (feremptorily). Deal. 
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Prescott (having done so and looked 
most anxiously at his hand for a period 
long enough to draw signs of impatience 
Jrom the GENERAL). Hearts. 

THE Host (also after mature con- 
sideration), 1 double hearts. 

THE GENERAL. Redouble. 

THE Host, Content. 

STANTON (humorously). 
more than content. 

The GENERAL watts with an air of 
bland expectancy until the Host 
plays the king of trumps, when he 
places on the table the king, queen, 
knave, three of Clubs, king, queen, 
ten, nine, eight of Diamonds, ace, 
seven of Spades, and five, four of 
Hearts, and then leans back in his 
chair with the air of a man who 
has done all that can be expected 
of him and awaits his reward. 
STANTON offends etiquette so far 
as to whistle, Prescott’s face ts 
a study in guilty gloom as he con- 
tributes a card from Dummy, and, 
after STANTON has discarded a club 
with the remark, “ Chickens,” puts 
on the ten of trumps from his own 
hand. The GENERAL’s look of 
satisfaction gives place to one of 
incredulous bewilderment, which in 
its turn changes to one indicative of 
almost apoplectic fury as the game 
continues and discloses the following 
facts: That the unfortunate dealer 
ts possessed of the queen, knave, ten 
of trumps and no others, and that 
the Host has eight trumps, as 
well as the ace of Clubs, and no 

Diamonda). 

THE Host (at the close of the games). 
Two tricks, 

THE GENERAL (furple with passion), 
Good Ged, sir! What on earth were you 
up to? 


A good deal 





Prescott (pink with distress). Ym 
awfully sorry, General—really. Most 
stupid thing to do. I thought 

THE GENERAL. Stupid, sir? Jt was 
crimjnal. Absolutely criminal. Three 
hearts! T’ll trouble you, gentlemen— 


three hearts! And he makes ’em. 
Prescott (weak/y). ‘They were 
honours, you know. 

The GENERAL gives vent to an excla- 
mation which could only adequately 
be represented in print by a linotype 
machine in its most irresponsible 

mood. 


all 
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Prescott (plucking up courage). Three 
honours, and a good hand. 1 didn’t 
know what else to go. 

THE GENERAL (with, if possible, growing 
vehemence). And what do you suppose 
your partner’s for, sir? If you'd left it to 
me I should have given you No Trumps 
and we should have made five tricks—no 
less than five tricks! Good Ged, it’s 
enough to—— 

STANTON. Come, steady on, old gentle- 
man! This isn’t a political meeting. And 
you redoubled yourself, you know. 
Rather risky with only two little trumps. 

THE GENERAL (turning the brunt of his 
fury on to the speaker). Do you know 
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Prescott. I’m really most awfully 
sorry, General. . Extraordinarily stupid 


thing to do. 

THE GENERAL (with concentrated scorn 
and disgust). Pah! What’s the good of 
talking now? We've lost sixty-four points 
when we ought to have won sixty. j 

STANTON, Well, are we going to play 
Bridge any more, or shall we chuck it 


and have a slanging match? The boy’s 
apologised. Why can’t you let him 
alone? Your deal, Bobby. 


The GENERAL subsides into incoherent 
muttering, which dies away as he 
takes up and examines the hand 
that has been dealt him. The Host 
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The General: ‘Good Ged, sir! What on earth were you up to?” 


anything about the game at all, sir? 
Redoubled? Of course I redoubled. 
If he had the hearts, as I’d every reason 
to suppose he had, I’d got all the rest. 
I'd have gone on redoubling all night, 
and won too if I’d had a partner with as 
much sense as a cockroach. 

Stanton. Well, don’t bully the poor 
boy. I dare say you made mistakes 
yourself when you were his age. 

THE GENERAL. Let me tell you this, 
sir, that if Bridge had been played 
when I was a subaltern, and I’d made a 
declaration like that I should have been 
drummed out of the regiment. And 
serve me right too. 


declares No Trumps. The game ts 
sharply contested, and results in the 
odd trick being won by the dealer. 

THE GENERAL (Ais equanimity restored. 
to his partner, who, more by accident than 
design, has played a blameless hand). Not 
another in it, partner. If I hadn’t finessed 
that Queen of Spades we should have lost 
another. Cut, please. 

THE Host. Wait a minute. 
there was a revoke. 

THE GENERAL (directing a sharp look 
of suspicion at his partner). Revoke, eh? 
I didn’t notice it. I thought he followed 
suit everywhere. 

THE Host (apologetically). Yes. I 


I think 
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think it was your mistake, General. You 
discarded a club to 

THE GENERAL (repurpling). 1!! I did 


nothing of the sort. 

THE Host. I think so, General. When 
I led the ten of diamonds the third 
time round. You discarded a club, and 
then 

THE GENERAL (with angry emphasis). 
I did wo¢ discard a club. 

THE Host. Well, my recollection- 

THE GENERAL (sti// louder). 1 did—not 
—discard a club. 

Stanton. Well, turn up the trick. 
easily seen. 

This course ts taken, with the result 
that the GENERAL, expostulatory 
to the last, is convicted of a gross 

revoke. 
Gobbless my soul! 
Extraordinary thing! Could have sworn 
I hadn’t another. Very sorry, partner. 
We all do it sooner or later. 
Prescott (zwho does it with some 
Jrequency). Oh, lor’, yes. Don’t mention 
it, General. 








It’s 


THe GENERAL. 


STANTON. Three tricks. ‘Thank you. 
That’s the rubber. 
The score is settld and accounts 


squared. 

THE GENERAL (with a slight return to 
his former truculence to his partner). If 
you hadn’t made that heart declaration 
we should have—— 

Stanton. Oh, come 
about your revoke ? 

The GENERAL glaresat him. A fresh 
cut reveals him and STANTON as 
partners. 

Stanton (cheerfully). Now, you're 
allowed one little swear if I make a bad 
mistake. After that I kick back. 

THE GENERAL (subdued by his late 
error). What do you want if you double ? 

Stanton: What doI want? Five by 
honours and four aces. 

THE GENERAL (deliberately, unamused 
by the pleasantry). Will you kindly tell me 
what suit you wish me to lead if you 
double no trumps as third hand ? 

Stanton (who has failed to understand 
the question). Oh, I don’t care. A club 
will do as well as anything. 

The point being further explained to 
him, STANTON elects to abide by the 
Heart convention, probably because 
the General has expressed a pre- 
ference for the other. PRESCOTT 


now! What 


‘deals, declares Hearts, and, being 
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relieved of the terror that has pre- 
viously possessed him, plays like a 
book and wins two tricks. 

THE GENERAL (/0 his partner). Why 
in the name of fortune didn’t you play 
your King of Spades when I led ’em? 

STANTON. King of Spades? Oh, I 
thought I’d better keep him up my sleeve. 

THE GENERAL. Pah! Infernal piece 
of folly! Lost us two tricks. How was 
I to know where it was ? 

STANTON. Well, of course you couldn’t. 

THE GENERAL, Two tricks chucked 
into the gutter. It’s enough to 

Stanton. That'll do, old gentleman. 
You've had your remark. Leave it at 
that. Your deal. You can please your- 
self entirely now. I shan’t blame you, 
whatever you do. 

THE GENERAL, beginning to have a 
suspicicn that he is not being treated 
respectfully, regards him narrowly, 
but deals the cards without further 
remark, He leaves it to his partner, 
who declares Diamonds. The game 
proceeds quietly, except for occasional 
“‘ pishes” and “ pahs” from the 
GENERAL, and results in the un- 
expected loss of three tricks and the 

game to the dealer. 

THE GENERAL. What the dooce can 
you expect with a hand like that? If 
you'd declared Clubs we should have won 
the odd. 

STANTON. Would you declare Clubs 
with a knave and three little ones, when 
you’d got six Diamonds with king and 
knave ? 

THE 
should. 

STANTON. Then don’t talk nonsense. 
Your deal, Bobby. 

THE GENERAL ?s now quite sure that 
he is not being treated respectfully. 
The Host declares No Trumps, and 

the game proceeds. 

THE GENERAL, The odd trick to us. 
I flatter myself that I won that game by 
a rather brilliant piece of strategy. If I 
hadn’t—— 

Prescott (with the utmost courtesy of 
manner), Excuse me, General, but I’m 
afraid you revoked again. 

If the GENERAL has ever had an 
ambition to express the most com- 
plete surprise and resentment by one 
speechless glare, that ambition ts 

now realised. 

STANTON (witi impatient annoyance). 





GENERAL. I don’t say that I 











THE 


It’s perfectly true. There's the trick. 
And that’s game and rubber to them. | 
don’t call this Bridge—I call it bumble- 
puppy. Two rubbers chucked away in 
one evening. ’Pon my word, General, 
you ought to go up to the nursery and 
play snap. 

THE GENERAL. I —I 





apologise, 


GENERAL 


REVOKES. 


IOI 
rubber, General? These two have been 
very short ones. 

THE GENERAL (fathetically brought 
low). No, I—I—think not. I—I—well, 
demme, I apologise. I can’t do more than 
that. I think I'll go off now. Good night. 

THE Host. Have a drink first, General, 
won’t you? 





Stanton: “'Pon my word, General, you ought to go up to the nursery and play snav,.” 


partner. I can’t do more. The fact is 
that, playing with—— 

Stanton. Oh, you needn’t make 
excuses. You bully the boy, here, for 
making a mistake, and try it on with me 
too, and you’re worse than either of us. 
I vote we chuck it. It’s half-past eleven, 
and I want to go and lie down for an 
hour or two. 

THe Host. Would you like another 


STANTON. Yes, sit down, General, and 
let’s talk shop for ten minutes, I expect 
you'll show us all the way to-morrow. 

THE Host. I'll bet he will. 

PREscoTT. Rather, 

Amiability is restored, and in a few 
minutes’ time the GENERAL is laying 
down the law on the subject of 
“ capping,” while the rest are listen- 

ing respectfully. 


CURTAIN. 





























“His Lordship,” the elephant. 


THE *«PASSING” 


OF THE CERCUS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


i ENTING,” for such is the slang 
term for travelling circus life, is 


not what it used to be even ten 
or fifteen years ago, and the disposal not 
long ago of the famous circus and men- 
agerie of Lord John Sanger has left the 
world with one less circus and many pro- 
vincial towns and country villages with one 
less annual excitement. 

At one time there were many shows, 
both great and small, upon the road ; but 
nowadays the large ones could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
even the small ones are yearly getting 
fewer in number. Why the circus should 
be less attractive now than a few years 
ago it is not easy to say ; and perhaps the 
remark of a recent circus proprietor, that 
“it is because of one of those curious 
changes in public taste,” is as good an ex- 
planation as any other, and if one has any 
sentiment left in them one can echo the 
wish of this circus proprietor that ‘things 
may improve later on.” 

It is with one of the few surviving 
English circuses that we have to deal. 

Early on a summer morning, just as 
the rosy dawn was illuminating the east, 
the rumble of the waggons, the growling 
of “‘ forest” lions, the heavy tread of ele- 
phants, the neighing of horses, the cracking 


of whips, and the half-sleepy exclamations 
of drivers, told us that the circus was 
arriving in the country village at which 
we were staying. A long straggling pro- 
cession of waggons and vans, the smarter 
and most recently painted of which were en- 
shrouded in dun-coloured coverings, which 
preserved their gilded and _ be-mirrored 
sides from injury and from dust, made 
its way slowly along the country road and 
through the sleeping townlet to its 
camping place on the rising ground just 
beyond the last house. 

By six o’clock in the morning all the 
vans were drawn up zareba style, with 
here and there an outpost van of the 
more distinguished artistes, who, we 
understood, were in the habit of “ keeping 
to themselves.” Then the elephants 
were tethered to ringed crowbars driven 
deep into the soil, and hobbled with 
chains which put one in mind of those 
in olden days which ran through the 
hawse-holes of a seventy-four gun battle- 
ship. Blue columns of smoke soon 
began to ascend from the little tin chim- 
neys of the vans, or from beneath pots 
hung on tripods over hastily kindled wood 
or peat fires. 

Those artistes who had slept on the 
road were not yet stirring, but as time 
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went on they appeared by twos and 
threes at the doors of their vans, yawning 
and blinking in the sunlight. By nine 
o’clock the train of waggons, on which 
were packed the tent poles, canvas, and 
ropes which went to the making of the 
“biggest pavilion on earth,” were un- 
loaded, and a small army of men were 
busily engaged in cutting the regulation 
ring in the turf, driving tent pegs, and 
hoisting up the enormous spread of 
canvas which went to make the roof, 
Others were lacing with almost incredibly 
swift fingers the canvas sides of the 
tent to the top; horses were neighing, 
and there was a sense of bustling life 
about the encampment. 

A little distance from the huge tent 
was “His Lordship,” the big elephant, 
trying to scratch one of his enormous 
legs with one of his hobbled feet, waving 
his trunk in the air in search of buns 
and other refreshments—alas! in vain, 
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fortunately away for a day or two with 
another owned by the same firm; but 
the head man proved both interesting 
and communicative, and so, as he con- 
sented to show us round, we probably 
lost very little. 

Circus folks are an imaginative class, 
and we soon heard of the famous lady 
rider, who bounded nightly through multi- 
coloured paper hoops, in the briefest of 
tarlatan skirts, who was “the best bare- 
backed rider in the universe.” Then we 
saw the largest horse in the world—a 
huge creature, we must confess, who, 
whether the “largest” or not, was of a 
truly formidable size, and capable of 
drawing a load which it would take three 
or four ordinary horses to move. Then 
there was the smallest pony in the world, 
which easily trotted through the collar 
worn by the largest horse ; and when we 
say that the pony came very. little above 
the mid-thigh of a man of average height, 

















“The largest horse in the world.” 


He can draw three times the weight of an ordinary cart-horse. 


for there were only a few small children 
surrounding him, who tossed him stones 
and hastily tied up bunches of heather 
in place of the delicacies for which he 
sought. 

The manager of the circus was un- 


it will be understood that its claim to 
being the smallest might not, after all, 
be a very untenable one. 

Of course there were the performing 
dogs — sharp-featured, _ restless-looking 
beings of high intelligence, who walked 
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up ladders on their hind-legs, and danced 
hornpipes in miniature Jack Tar suits at 
the end of a see-saw, ‘hen there were 
the monstrosities, which were not a part 
of the circus itself, but appeared to be 
side shows under the proprietorship of 
various artistes ; a troupe of real Japanese 
tumblers and acrobats, whose “ show” 
was as good as many another given in 
a “Palace of Varieties,” Mademoiselle 
X——, “the cleverest exponent of the 
Haute Ecole on the Continent ” ; a ‘ forest- 
bred lion who looked almost as tame as 


twelve-pounders in action—much to the 
delight of the children and the annoy- 
ance of the strong-armed tent peggers, 
who were endeavouring to lace the 
flapping folds down to the side canvas. 
But long before the task was completed 
the ring had been dug out, the electric 
arc lamps installed, and the banks of 
seats, the reserved ones scantily covered 
with red baize, and the cheap ones ranged 
in grille-like tiers, got ready for the per- 
formance. 

The whirr of the electric light dynamo, 











with its engine rocking 
somewhat perilously on its 
trolley, run for a few mo- 
ments for test purposes, 
provided a humming chorus 
to the other sounds of 
getting ready for the pro- 
cession. 

On the greensward at 
the back of the tent horses 
were hastily caparisoned, 
canvas covers were pulled 
off gorgeous coaches, and 
here and _ there © shrill 
feminine voices besought 
assistance in the lacing up 
of bodices or the hooking 
and pinning up of medieval 
costumes. Joan of Arc 
was walking about stiffly 
in a suit of armour made 
of block tin, her gyves 
rattling as she strutted with 
anything but martial gait. 
On the steps of one of the 
vans, Tony, the clown, was 
“making-up ” with — ver- 
milion and white chalk, 
and dexterously wielding a 
powder-puff in full view of 
two small boys, one of 








“Tony”’ makirg up on the steps of his van, whom remarked to the 


the proverbial Cheshire cat, but whose 
appearance we must admit was deceptive ; 
and performing ponies galore, who would 
ring bells with their mouths and stand 
with their four hoofs on tubs in a tableau. 

All the time we were learning of these 
wonders and seeing the marvels ‘‘at home,” 
as it were, the huge tent had risen almost 
as rapidly as a fairy palace, in the presence 
of an admiring “gallery ” of children. In 
the slight breeze, which stirred over the 
heath, the vast canvas sections of the 
roof flapped with reports like those of 


other, ‘‘ Lor,’ Johnnie, ’ow 

e do knock the dust out of it to be 
sure !” 
‘Tony grinned a more natural grin than 
he would exhibit a little later on in the 
ring, made a face of atrocious and ogre- 
like malignity in the direction of the 
boys—the elder of whom advised him to 
keep his hair on, and then made himself 
scarce by dodging beneath the wheels of 
a van occupied by two wire-rope walkers. 
Robin Hood and Little John, who one 
would almost have thought might at this 
time of day have been relegated to the 
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shades of the past, but who still play a 
prominent part in circus processions, 
were engaged in settling a little difference 
in the background, The lady “ exponent of 
the Haute Ecole” 
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tumblers were throwing backward somer- 
saults to keep themselves in practice. At 
last, with a rum-a-tum-tum and a blare of 
brass, the band in its gilt coach staried, 
and one by one 





was endeavouring 
to mount a restive 
piebald, clad in a 
blue cloth riding- 
habit which fitted 
her in a manner 
that would not have 
done discredit to 
Busvine, and wear- 
ing a flat felt hat 
of the Charles II. 
period, in which 
were two ostrich 
plumes that had 
seen better days, 
and had apparently 
been. the sport of 
many winds’ of 
chance. 








the rest of the pro- 
cession of vans 
attained something 
approaching order 
and fell into their 
places. Through 
the town, the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, 
passed the show; 
and then, just as 
the clock struck 
two, it started to 
wend its way back 
again for the after- 
noon performance. 

The huge tent 
filled fairly rapidly, 
for a circus came 
but once or twice 








From the other 
side of the tent 
came _heart-throb- 
bing thumps on the big drum, and the 
blare on a not altogether ill-played cornet, 
whilst an oboe and several reed instru- 
ments cantered in an irregular obligato 
to the drum and cornet. 

The “ boss” flitted hither and thither, 
dealing out expletives and exhortations by 
turns. A frail-looking child in tights and 
little else, who was to pose as Mercury or 
some other classic divinity, explained to 
us that her 


The smallest pony in the world. 


It can pass through a large horse-collar. 


a year, and money 
boxes had been 
rifled by the child- 
ren of the district to defray the cost of 
a seat. Some of the local gentry with 
their children and nurses occupied the 
baize-covered seats not far from _ the 
band ; the children awaiting the entrance 
of the first set of performers with as 
eager an expectation as that shown by 
any of the gipsy urchins who had scraped 
together twopence, or, better still, had 
squeezed their way beneath the canvas 
toa lie-down 

















costume seat in the 
was all very fiont rank 
well in sum- near the 
mer, but on ropes and 
cold days thus ob- 
was enough tained their 
to ‘shram” entertain- 
her. She ment gratis. 
climbed, The en- 
with an trance of 
azility which =o 2-9 
was some- mouthing 
what = mar- all the old 
vellous, on jokes anda 
to the top of The lady of the “Haute Ecole,” and her team of white horses few new 
the gilt and ready for the procession. ones, asking 
be- mirrored riddles 


pinnacle which, to the uninitiated, seemed 


to afford her but a sorry perch. Dick 
Turpin was steadying h:s_ curveting 


Black Bess, and two of the Japanese 


which it would take a “fool” or a Solon 
to answer, was greeted with rapturous 
applause. And when he took off his 
conical white felt hat, hooked it on his 
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foot, kicked it in the air and caught it 
on his head, a salvo of applause reverber- 
ated through the tent which would have 
almost silenced the flapping of the loose 
canvas earlier in the day. 

Then from behind the screen appeared, 
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the acrobats, the performing donkey, and 
other wonders, are eagerly discussing what 
they have seen in their rustic homes, the 
circus folk are still toiling. ‘The huge 
tent, which has reared its grey whiteness 
in the night like some phantom palace 

















Nightfall in the circus camp. 


in quick succession, Mademoiselle Vic- 
torine, the lady of the paper hoops and 
pink*tarlatan skirts; Mademoiselle X " 
with her highly-trained hunter, ‘‘ Beauty” ; 
the Japanese tumblers ; some plate equili- 
brists ; performing donkeys; the “ King 
of the Desert,” shut up in a rickety iron 
cage and giving vent to awe-inspiring 
growls ; and two miniature acrobats who 
did some very clever tumbling tricks at 
the behest of a stalwart gentleman whose 
chest blazed with medals, and whose 
form was more than subtly indicated by 
his wrestling costume. All the items 
of what was not altogether inaccurately 
described as “a mammoth programme, 
produced at enormous cost,” were ap- 
plauded to the echo. And what a 
wonderfully good show it was, to be 
sure ! 





But the end came at last, and the 


crowd streamed out again on to the 
greensward, with the white clouds 
scurrying across a blue sky and the 
shadows lengthening with the declining 
sun. 

In the evening there was the same 
performance amid a blaze of electric and 
naphtha illumination. Then, almost ere 
the last of the audience had streamed 
out of the tent into the blue darkness of a 
summer’s night, the work of demolishing 
and packing up commenced. And while 
the men, women, and sleepy but happy 
children, who have been amused for a 
couple of hours by the fooling of Tony, 


when seen from a distance, is in the 
process of being ‘‘struck.” The seats, 
benches, frames, pegs, ropes, and support- 
ing-poles ; the finery and spangles and 
nickel-plated trapezes, from which the 
“ Aerial Wonders” have swung into space 
a short time before, must all be packed, 
and packed so that everything is exactly 
where it can be found at a moment’s 


notice. ‘The animals have to be fed, as 
also do the men and women of the 
company. Camp fires flicker on the 


heath, and coils of black smoke proceed 
from the tiny chimneys of the vans ; and 
with as little delay as possible the great 
caravan must be got into motion and on 
the road to its next halting-place. All 
will soon vanish as completely as a palace 
of the Arabian Nights, leaving not a 
wrack behind, save the trodden turf and a 
ring of sawdust, on which perhaps the 
fairy folk who live beneath the bracken 
and heather may dance. 

Before the voices of the last of the 
audience have died away down the dusty 
road which stretches in the starlight like 
a dun-coloured ribbon running by the 
edge of an olive-green plain, “ All hands 
to the tilt” is shouted, and everyone 
rushes to his appointed place. 

In the semi-darkness orders to pull or 
loosen, as the case may be, are shouted, 
and very soon the huge fabric collapses 
with a suddenness which would alarm 
all save the initiated. Then there is a 
scampering over the flattened canvas ; 
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each section is unlaced and pulled apart, 
and rolled up with a celerity that is simply 
wonderful, hoisted on the shoulders of 
four or more men, borne to the trolley 
on which it is packed, and in less time 
almost than one could fully describe the 
whole operation, amidst a babel of sounds 
punctuated by the roars of the “desert 
lion ” and the trumpeting of the elephants, 
the earlier waggons of the show are ready 
for the road, and only need the horses 
to be hitched in. One by one the men, 
whose women-folk have alréady retired to 
rest, disappear into their vans to snatch a 
few hours’ sleep ere starting. 

As the next town is distant but a 
matter of fifteen miles, it will not be 
necessary to start much before five o’clock 
in the morning; and this is what circus 
folk call getting a good night’s rest! A 
little after half-past four the first of the 
waggons move off across the common 
into the road, and by half-past nine the 
tent will be once more in course of 
erection at its new camping-place. 

Circus folks are a happy-go-lucky lot, 
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achat 
character. 

“A rough life?” she said: ‘I guess it 
is, and sometimes when one has to work 
in a downpour one do catch cold. For 
one don’t have much on,” she con- 
tinued, “for my work (leaping through 
hoops). But I don’t catch cold like her ” 
(pointing to a companion, a somewhat 
frail-looking girl of about nineteen, whose 
mission in life was that of contortionist) : 
“she do catch cold if yer like, fair awful. 
And then,” she added, “it’s a case of 
nussing her up, and keepin’ her warm. 
Well, she could coil herself into a bandbox 
if it comes to the matter of that.” 

And both of the women laughed at the 
compliment which had been paid to Miss 
Stella’s invertebrate characteristic. 

In this particular circus there was a 
rider who told us that he was once a 
Roman charioteer in the Paris Hippo- 
drome. He had been to Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, had tented it almost throughout 
France, and during his journeyings had 
managed to pick up a jumbled smattering 


was an unusually interesting 
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A French circus, 


come rain, come shine. The women, 
some of them, are undoubtedly illiterate, 
but many are gifted with a shrewd in- 
telligence and a kindly nature which 
more than makes up for any shortcomings 
of education. 

One of the ladies with whom we had 


of three or four languages, which he used 
in conversation almost indiscriminately. 
He was a wonderfully interesting man to 
talk to, with a remarkable gift of anecdote, 
and a memory of every incident that had 
ever occurred in his career. He had 
been attached to a travelling circus ever 
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since he was quite a lad, and now there 
were more grey hairs than black on his 
head, and he admitted that he was a trifle 
stiff in the joints when he came to his run 
and leap on to the padded back of his 
gently ambling steed ‘ Cicero.” 

It was not often, though, he declared 
with pride, that he missed his leap, and 
the only occasion on which he could 
remember doing,so was, alas! one night 
at the Cirque d’ité (which, by the way, 
he pronounced Serky de Hetty), when 
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then the lady of the slack wire, although 
not so handsomely remunerated as she 
would be if she were performing at one 
of the London Halls, probably draws her 
thirty shillings a week and expenses ; 
whilst a troupe of five really good acrobats 
must have made a good hole in twenty 
pounds a week, even if got quite cheaply, 
Then there were some fifteen odd “ pro- 
perty” men to be paid; half a dozen 
drivers, some of whom combine also 
musical talent, and on occasion, dressed in 

red coats with a profusion 











of gold lace upon them, 
figure in the band. And 
then there was also the 
rank and file of the circus 
company ; all these draw- 
ing what may be con- 
sidered fairly good 
salaries for the work they 
did. 

The specialties, such 
as Mademoiselle X—— 
of the “ Haute Ecole”; 
the “ Flying Arrows,” two 
girl trapezists of consider- 
able personal charm and 
great skill; and several 
other items of the pro- 
gramme, were not other- 
wise than costly. A full 
tent meantsixty to seventy 
pounds ; but very seldom, 
nowadays, we fear, is the 
tent as full as it deserves ; 
and even a forty-pound 
“house” is not to be ex- 
pected every day of the 
week. But that, all things 
considered, tenting still 
provides a fair if some- 
what precarious living, is 
made manifest by the fact 








The facade of a French circus. 
our present King, then Prince of Wales, 
was one of the audience. 

The cost of a travelling circus such as 
we have described is by no means small. 
Indeed, one would scarcely imagine that, 
even taking the good with the bad, the 
small towns with the larger ones, and 
fine days with wet, the heavy expenses 
could be satisfactorily met and a fair 
margin of profit left over. The horses 
do not eat less because they may not all 
be thoroughbreds —possibly more. And 


that there are yet on the 
road several good old 
circuses with all the old 
and many new attractions. 

In France the travelling circus and 
menagerie still hold their own. For in 
I’rance almost every small town and most 
of the large ones has its annual fair or 
fairs; and a circus starting out from 
Paris early in January will, by covering 
some thousands of miles and visiting a 
town every other day or so, where its 
attractions will not fail, provided the 
weather is good, be almost sure to earn a 
satisfactory return. 








The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
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XI. KIDNAPPED, 


O a certain extent Mr. Israel Mc- 
Mechie was taken humorously 
in those circles of New York in 

which he moved. Any gentleman of 
unmixed Hebrew descent, who has the 
impudence to exchange the ancestral 
patronymic of Moses for a name taken 
from a land where no Jew could ever 
make a livelihood, always presents some 
elements of fun. And when, in addition, 
he adopts an accent of the broadest Doric 
for social intercourse, and only falls back 
on the tribal lisp and hand-wave for 
moments of stress and emotion, it may 
be conceived how many people—mostly 
of the non-business sex—regarded him 
chiefly as a figure of drollery. 

But there was a large section of the 
population of Eastern America who looked 
upon Mr. McMechie with very lively 
feelings of hatred, and these included the 
larger portion of those who had done 
business with the McMechie Chemical 
and Explosives Company, the McMechie 
Shipbuilding Company, the McMechie 
Tobacco Trust, or with the various other 
concerns in which Mr. Israel McMechie 
held the controlling interest. When the 
scare headlines of the newspaper announced 
KIDNAPPING OF McMECHIE: 
HELD TO RANSOM ; and THREATS 
OF MUTILATION, some of these 
people hoped the kidnappers would at 
least cut his ears off, and the most lenient 
of them trusted that the rogues would 
squeeze the old robber good and hard, 
whilst they had the chance. 

If any attempts were being made at 
tracking and rescue, none of these ap- 
peared on the surface, and Miss McTurk 
thought it probable that if Commander 
John Kelly McTurk had not seen fit to 
take up the matter into his own most 
capable hands, the kidnappers would have 
proceeded to extremities, or have had 
everything their own way. 

As a point of accurate fact, it was Miss 
Bridget McTurk who decided first that 


Mr. McMechie should be rescued. She 
had not (as local scandal sometimes 
suggested) an atom of tenderness for the 
man, and though it cannot be denied 
that she had flirted with him outrageously, 
still that is no evidence of affection. 
Unchangeable history records the fact 
that throughout all her life Miss Bridget 
McTurk had flirted with every man she 
came across who would flirt with her, 

““T have decided,” she said, “that you 
shall go and find the poor creature.” 

“TY wish,” retorted her tall brother, 
“that you’d attend more carefully to 
your hair, Bridget. That front’s adrift 
again.” 

Miss McTurk faced the glass, and 
pinned a row of yellow curls back into 
place. “I’m trying some new hairpins 
the barber asked me to report upon. 
I told him I thought they would be too 
slippery, and they are.” 

“If you aren’t more careful,” said her 
brother irritably, “‘you’ll drop part of 
your hair in the street one of these 
days.” 

“T’ve done that before now, but I 
didn’t lose sleep over it.” 

“Then you ought to have done. Why 
on earth can’t you have your hair all in a 
piece, like mine ?” 

Miss McTurk regarded her brother’s 
head with a critical eye. ‘“Y’know, J. K., 
there’s no getting over the fact that it 
looks exactly like a wig, and I honestly 
believe that the McMechie creature is the 
only living soul that has never been taken 
in with it. I heard him only a week ago 
assuring some young fellows who were 
speaking of you as Wiggy McTurk , 

“ Curse their impudence.” 

“Precisely. He did. And he guaran- 
teed to them that the entire crop was 
grown on the premises. How about 
that ?” 

Commander McTurk smiled with open 
boyish pleasure, ‘and his sister winked 
complacently to herself, and felt sure that 
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a kindly Heaven wouid forgive the tarra- 
diddle. 

“Of course McMechie has made use 
of me—I know that quite well, Bridget ; 
and once or twice he’s got at me pretty 
badly. I suppose that’s because he’s a 
commercial man, and I’m not. But he’s 
not a bad sort on the whole. How much 
of this newspaper report do you suppose 
is true? A tenth?” 

“ Haven't a notion, boy. 
go and find out for yourself.” 

“If it proved a long job,” said Com- 
mander McTurk doubtfully, “I don't 
know whether I could spare the time. 
You see, when a man’s on the Retired 
List of the Navy & 

‘* Pulling McMechie out of a scrape 
is just the way to bring your name before 
the Secretary of the Navy Board at 
Washington, and get him to enter it on 
the Active List right then. Don’t forget 
that the McMechie Shipbuilding Company 
are building two cruisers for the United 
States Government, and if through 
McMechie’s absence the Company gets 
embarrassed, it would be a very bad thing 
for the country. For goodness’ sake, boy, 
don’t rub the end of that long nose of 
yours so hard, You've made it shine till 
I can see myself in it—What was that 
you said, John Kelly-McTurk? Kindly 
repeat that last word. No, I thought you 
wouldn’t. And now you’ve gone away 
nice and ruffled! Well, you’re just in 
the mood now to go and dig after Mr. 
McMechie.” 

Miss McTurk turned her eyes away 
from the door when it had closed on her 
brother’s retreating form, and looked with 
contempt at the canvas on which he had 
been endeavouring to put down with a 
palette knife his impressions of a stormy 
sunset at sea, Then she heaped the 
tubes of paint on to the middle of the 
picture, and put the lot away in a bottom 
drawer. ; 

“Ves,” she said, to his photograph on 
the mantelpiece, “if I hadn’t stirred you 
up you'd have wasted all to-day and 
perhaps half to-morrow on a picture that 
no one could guess the meaning of when 
it was done. As it is, you may do 
yourself some good. My! but I do know 
how to manage you, J. K.” 


You'd better 





Now, the difference between reading 
in the yellow press that a man has been 
kidnapped, and finding out details from 
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those more intimately connected with 
him, may conveniently be very great. 
Commander McTurk called at all the 
offices where he knew Mr. McMechie to 
have interests, made his inquiries, and 
was politely shown out of each with no 
addition to his stock of knowledge. Yes, 
they had seen what was stated in the 
papers: no, they had nothing further to 
add: no, of course they understood that 
Captain McTurk was entirely dissociated 
from the qualified press. But still they 
had no fresh information to give him. 

So there was only the kidnappers’ 
statement to go upon—namely, that Mr. 
Israel McMechie was “detained in a 
place of perfect security, where there was 
not the least chance of his friends dis- 
covering him.” As Commander McTurk 
stepped from the elevator, and walked 
out into the jostling crowds of Broadway, 
he put himself into the kidnappers’ 
position, and tried to imagine where he 
would hide a man supposing he had 
stolen him, 

He crossed the road, dodging, with a 
seaman’s nervousness, the ears and the 
rest of the furious traffic, and arrived at 
the farther side-walk splashed and ruffled. 
“T bet two dollars and a half I shall come 
to an end by being run down at some 
infernal city crossing,” he grumbled. ‘“ No 
one cares a cent here who you are, or 
whether you are alive or dead. Yes, by 
Glory! if I wanted to hide a man, I’d 
hire a room right down here, and put him 
in it, and lock the door. Nobody would 
give two thoughts as to what was behind 
that door, so long as I was regular in 
payment of rent.” He stared up at the 
enormous buildings, and realised the 
hopelessness of a search without a clue. 
“Won't do,” he told himself: “ there’s a 
heap too much of New York for that 
game.” 

And then an idea leaped up into his 
brain which was so beautifully simple that 
he was annoyed it had not occurred to 
him before. He must go and see 
Mosenthal. 

Now Mr. Mosenthal was a stout Semitic 
gentleman who was an old acquaintance 
of Commander McTurk’s, They had met 
first over a matter of business in the 
Yellow Sea, and they had come across 
one another at rare intervals since, Mr. 
Mosenthal was quite the confidential man 
with Mr. McMechie, and some said a sort 
of partner. 
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It was growing dark when the idea 
came to McTurk, and so he posted off 
up-town, and by various gradations came 
to Mr. Mosenthal’s sumptuous flat. 

At first, according to the servant, Mr. 
Mosenthal was at home, ‘Then he sent 
down word to say 
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no mystery there. When I left him he 
was boarding a Brooklyn car. He’d an 
appointment with the Taypay Explosives 
Company of Brooklyn, who had asked to 
be taken into our combine.” 

“Well?” 





that he was en- 
gaged. 

“Eh! what’s 
that?” rasped Com- 
mander McTurk. 
“The fellow won't 
see me? Here, you: 
stand out of my 
way. You can at- 
tend to shutting the 
door. I’llannounce 
myself.” 

He found his 
man slippered and 
shawled, and packed 
into the embraces 
of a big armchair. 
“Oh, that’s where 
you are, is it, Mr. 
Mosenthal? I got 
a message to say 
you were engaged.” 

“So I was en- 
gaged, Captain— 
with grippe.” 

“That’s being 
sick, not engaged. 
It’s a pity you can’t 
slip into the habit 
of telling the ac- 
curate truth some- 
times. Well, I 
didn’t come here 
to inquire after your 
health, or to try 
and improve your 
morals. I want to 
know where Mc- 
Mechie is.” 

“S’elp me, Cap- 
tain, I haven't 
hidden him.” 














“T didn’t say 
you had. I didn’t 
come here  sup- 


posing you knew where he was. But I 
intend to find him, and I know you 
can give me some pointers as to how 
to start. For instance, nobody owns up 
to having seen him since you and he 
parted.” 

Mosenthal shook a tired head. 


“There’s 


“‘Miss McTurk put the lot away in a bottom drawer. ... 
‘out | do know how to manage you, Jv. K !'” 


‘My!’ she said, 


“‘That’s all. He seems to have evapo- 
rated from then onwards. No conductor 
or passenger appears to remember having 
seen him on the cars,” 

“Well, man, go on. Did you call up 
the Taypay Explosives to see if he landed 
there ?” 
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“Naturally. Their answer was simple. 
They said he hadn’t come, and they 
hadn’t expected him. ‘They seemed 
surprised we asked. And when they 
were told about their letter, it was the 
first they had heard of that either. ‘They 
had not the smallest desire to have any 
truck with Mr. Israel McMechie, or to 
come into the combine. The whole 
thing was a fake.” 

“By Glory!” snapped Commander 
McTurk with sudden violence, ‘ I believe 
that for once you have really dropped 
into telling the truth.” 

The man in the chair stared at him 
with dull eyes. 

“And I'll tell you why,” his tall visitor 
went on. “First you say McMechie 
mentioned this letter to you before he 
boarded that Brooklyn car, Then you 
tell me the Taypay Explosives Company 
know nothing about the letter. Well, 
that’s a lie on the face of it. And 
because why? Because, my lad, you are 
the Taypay Explosives. I was told that 
in the way of ordinary conversation no 
later than this very afternoon.” 

“Great Abraham !” said Mr. Mosenthal 
limply. 

“Now I give you your choice: will 
you have me ring up the police, and 
that means you leave this elegant flat 
en route for the penitentiary ; or will you 
hand over McMechie? And mind, he’s 
to be produced all in one piece. If 
you’ve~commenced slicing off his ears, 
as the papers say is the case, don’t expect 
me to protect you.” 

“Have you ever had grippe ?” asked 
the other with a weary shiver. *‘ Because 
if you have, you can understand me when 
I say that you may shoot me right now 
if it amuses you, and I shan’t care a 
continental.” 

“It’s no use your pulling out the 
pathetic stop too far. Either produce 
McMechie or to penitentiary you go, 
even if it has to be in an ambulance.” 

“*Pallida grippe,’’’ misquoted Mr. 
Mosenthal, “ ‘ zquo pulsat pede, tabernas 
pauperum, millionaire-que turres.’ This 
would have been the biggest scoop of my 
life, and here am I knocked endways by 
disease. It’s been the one plum I’ve 
been working for ever since I left Prince- 
ton, to get hold of a millionaire and 
squeeze him good and hard. It’s the 
one thing that made me endure the 
beastly years I spent in McMechie’s 


service, The man’s worth his five 
millions at the very lowest, and a day 
ago 1 wouldn’t have taken two for my 
share. And now, Holy Abraham! I’ve 
got a mere bag of aches and shudders 
on my shoulders instead of a head to 
carry it through. Captain McTurk, I 
surrender. Will you ring the bell for 
some tea, and perhaps that will pull 
me round enough to talk business to 
you ?” 

Mr. Mosenthal put his hands to his 
head and groaned, and Commander 
McTurk rang the bell. It seemed brutal 
to press the man further, and besides, he 
had gained his point. McMechie was to 
be given up. 

In due ume the tea came, and McTurk 
poured out a cup for the sufferer. ‘‘ There 
is no sugar here, by the way.” 

“Thanks, you are very good, Captain. 
Milk only, please. Never take sugar 
only saccharine ; but I guess I couldn’t 
manage even that to-day. But you do, 
of course, and they haven’t brought any. 
Stupid idiots. Well, you'll find saccharine 
just as sweet, and it’s much better for 
you. The tabloids are in that Sévres jar 
on the mantelshelf. But I suppose you 
are one of those great healthy creatures 
with a scorn for everything that savours 
of the druggist’s store? ‘They'll bring 
you sugar if you ring.” 

“On the contrary,” said Commander 
McTurk, mounting quickly upon his 
hobby, “I have found many medicines 
a very great help. <A sailor, you know, 
gets into many sickly climates, and has 
to eat much unwholesome food, and if 
he doesn’t look after himself he soon 
goes sick, I’ve been very successful in 
avoiding that sort of trouble ; I’ve retained 
the best of health; and I flatter myself 
I've become a_ pretty considerabie 
authority on drugs generally during the 
process.”—He took three of the white 
tabloids from the Sévres jar, and stirred 
them into his tea,—“ I don’t know whether 
you ever read the advertisements of Blue 
Shield Febrifuge, but you'll find a testi- 
monial from me amongst them saying 
that I can strongly recommend it. You 
see Grippe is a sort of malaria, to my 
way of thinking, and I’m sure if you'll 
let me send out for a bottle of Blue 
Shield, it would cure you whilst you 
wait.” 

“Thanky, Captain, you're very good. 
When we go out together presently, we'll 
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drop into a drug-store and buy what you 
like. But at present I’m suffering badly 
from ‘that tired feeling,’ and if you can 
spare time for a half-hour’s nap I shall 
be very greatly your debtor.” 

“Oh, sleep away,” said Commander 
McTurk goodnaturedly, and sipped up 
his tea, and poured himself out another 
cup. “T’ll just borrow this paper block 
and do a bit of sketching till you’re ready. 
I’ve got a box of colour chalks in my 
pocket.” 
< * * * * 

The conversation had been a fairly 
lengthy one, and most of it had passed 
unheeded. Just two words, and two 
only, had hung in Commander McTurk’s 
memory. ‘“‘Knock-out drops,” one man 
had said, and presently the other repeated 
something more about certain mysterious 
“knock-out drops.” 

It was hard to hear what else they said. 
The place was packed with noise. When 
one came to analyse it, the noise was like 
the roar of a head-sea outside thin steel 
plating. Commander McTurk was very 
‘sleepy,zbut he wondered much what the 
“Crashing roar of seas and the raw smell 
of wet boots had to do with Mr. Mosen- 
‘thal’s luxurious flat. But it gradually 
dawned upon him that he was very cold, 
and somehow or other he decided that 
“the steam heat had been cut off; and then 
it naturally occurred to him that the chill 
might very easily turn the suffering Mr. 
Mosenthal’s influenza into pneumonia, So 
having arrived at the decision that it was 
his duty to remedy this state of things, 
his sailor's training awoke him with 
promptness. 

He blinked and stared around him. It 
seemed that he was the victim of a 
conjuring-trick. He had dozed off, just 
for a minute, in a wide soft chair up- 
holstered in Persian prayer carpet. He 
woke up shivering in a bare damp wooden 
bunk, which was one of a series, which 
ran round the flanks of a forecastle. He 
blinked again, and saw that it was the 
forecastle of a small merchant steamer of 
British nationality, and some thousand 
tons burden. His sailor's eye read the 
indications like large print. 

“Gave him knock-out drops in_ his 
beer, and stripped him of everything he 
had, and just shanghaied him on board in 
the place of one of his own infernal 
runners who had done the signing-on. 
Didn’t even send a donkey’s breakfast 
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along for the poor devil to sleep on.” 
A big man in shirt sleeves was the speaker, 
and as the other man called him sir, 
McTurk deduced that the big one was an 
officer, and probably mate. 

“That red face with all those wrinkles 
on it was grown at sea, I’ll bet a pint. 
But look at his hands—white and soft 
as a navy officer’s. By Crumbs, it ’ud be 
a game to have to turn-to some howling 
swell out of the Royal Navy to scrub 
paint-work.” ; 

“United States Navy!” croaked Com- 
mander McTurk. 

“Oh, you’ve come to life, ‘have you ? 
And I bet you’ve a mouth on you like 
the bottom of a parrot cage. I know the 
feel. Well, my man, officer or no officer, 
that doesn’t matter. I’m not here to 
inquire into your shady past. I’m mate 
of this packet, and you're a deck-hand, 
and you'll have to turn-to and do your 
work in that station of life to which it 
has pleased luck to call you. Now don’t 
be stupid and put up a fight. I can 
hammer ten men your length.” 

Commander McTurk had swung his 
long legs over the coaming of the bunk 
and stood on the deck. His clothes were 
dirty and ragged, his speech was husky, 
his yellow wig was awry. He did not 
offer to fight—indeed, put his hands 
behind his back ; but somehow or other 
he radiated that vague thing called 
authority, and the mate backed away 
charily. ‘You can just turn-to at chipping 
paint, and work the dope out of your 
system.” 

“T’m going to speak to your Captain. 
Shall I go alone, or do you choose to 
come with me?” 

The big mate scratched his chin 
meditatively. ‘I wonder which side out 
the Old Man is to-day. It’s about nine 
to one he tells me I’m paid to see that 
the crew work, and then whoops the pair 
of us on to fight. However, we'll see. 
Come away aft, Mr. Man.” 

They went to the chart-house, and 
there found a small neat officer with a 
red torpedo beard, who smoked at a black 
cigar, and employed himself with deft 
needle and cotton at turning in the frayed 
edge of a uniform coat. He studiedly 
ignored their presence for a couple of 
minutes, and then looked up and snarled, 
“Want me to do your work, Mr. Mate ? 
Weren’t the breakfast kidneys done to his 
lordship’s taste this morning ?” 
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‘Man says he’s a Yankee Naval officer, 
sir. Of course I’m quite capable of 
turning him or twelve like him on at 
work if you wish it.” 

“Try,” said Commander McTurk ; and 
the little red-bearded Captain measured 
him up and down with a critical eye. 
“What rank?” he asked. 

“Commander.” 

“Got your stars tattooed on you any- 
where? No, I suppose not. What’s 
your ship?” 

“IT am on the Retired List.” 

The little captain sighed. ‘ Had some 
misfortune? Piled up your boat? Well, 
I have known enough trouble myself.” 

**No, I never lost a ship; but on one 
occasion in the Philippines I exceeded 
instructions.” 

“That would give up the same result. 
I guess your Admiralty Board is very 
much like our blessed Board of ‘Trade: 
they are both made up of eighteen-carat 
blighters, and, by James! I ought to 
know. Sit down, Captain, on that settee, 
and my steward shall bring you some- 
thing to wash that taste out of your 
mouth.” 

Presently, after McTurk had refreshed 
himself on a couple of cups of hard- 
boiled tea, the little red-bearded captain, 
whose name, it appeared, was Kettle, 
civilly put at his disposal a bathroom and 
the miscellaneous clothing in the slop 
chest, and by the time midday came 
the visitor was able to tackle a dinner 
of high-spiced sea-victual with appetite 
and gusto. 

Thereafter, over cigars in the chart- 
room, they very nearly came upon dis- 
agreement. ‘I once read,” said McTurk, 
“in a story-book of some chap who was 
shanghaied like me, and who was turned 
on to work in spite of his protests, and 
who disliked it so much that he fought 
his way to the top of that ship and made 
himself her skipper. It made a very nice 
story, but I bet two dollars and a half it 
couldn’t happen in real life.” 

“Tve heard of it being done.” 

“Then I’m afraid your informant was 
not George Washington.” 

“No, by James, sir, he was not. And 
I’m not saying a Yankee could do it 
anyhow. But I do know one low-down 
Britisher who took a ship that way, and 
he’s here talking to you now.” 

Captain Kettle’s tone was acid, and his 
visitor’s red face flushed to a deep plum- 
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colour. But the accident of one of the 
next sentences set them on better terms 
again. 

“T gathered from what your mate said 
that you were bound for Halifax.” 

“Yes, sir; you can be quit of me 
there.” 

“IT hope you will understand how 
much I appreciate the obligation your 
kindness has laid me under. You like 
Halifax, perhaps? ‘There was an im- 
pressionist sketch in oils I once did of 
Halifax harbour, It was a sunset effect 
that struck me as very beautiful. If you 
would accept the picture, it would give me 
great pleasure to send it to you.” 

The little sailor thawed visibly. He 
reached for a drawer in the chart table, 
produced from it an exercise book, and 
turned the pages. “There, Captain,” 
he said, pointing to the manuscript— 
“there’s what I think about Halifax 
harbour. You see it’s entitled ‘ Lines to 
the Sunset,’ and you'll find it goes to the 
tune of ‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ 
which is my favourite air. If you’ve a 
musical ear - 

“‘T have certainly.” 

“Then, by James, I'll sing it to you!” 

said Captain Kettle, and did so very 
sweetly, to his own accompaniment on the 
accordion. 
_ That this vinegar-faced little merchant 
seaman should reel out line after line of 
sugary sentiment did not surprise Com- 
mander McTurk in the least. He knew 
the breed. That he should thereafter 
bring out religious views of a most pro- 
nounced type was also what might be 
expected of him. But that he should 
turn out to be mixed up in the McMechie 
business came with a clap of surprise. 

“T have met,” said Captain Kettle, 
“no one of my own religious persuasion 
—tkat’s the Wharfedale Particular Metho- 
dists—amongst shipowners ; and I think 
on the whole it is a good thing, because 
shipowning seems to carry with it so. 
many temptations that even the elect 
would find it hard not to fall. But for 
sheer downright iniquity amongst owners, 
you can recommend me to a certain 
Scottish Yankee Jew called McMechie.” 

“By Glory! and do you know him 
too?” 

“Know the blighter? I should think 
I did. This old tramp was chartered by 
his firm across from Catania, in Sicily. 
We carried sulphur in bulk, and by a 
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verbal arrangement there was a premium 
on speed. Well, Captain, speed means 
coal, and I had my old Chief burn all we 
could carry. We hustled her through the 
Mediterranean and across the Western 
Ocean at an average of ten and a half 
knots all the way, and nine-point-two’s 
our normal, So 
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and I’ve them at the back of my mind 
every minute I’m alive.” 

“You see,” said the American, “I’m 
rather differently placed. I’ve my _ pro- 
fession to think about. I’m desperately 
keen on rising in that, and really I 
don’t care for much else outside. What 


did you do to 





there was a big 
bill for extra 
bunkers, which the 
premium would 
have paid, and 
still left a nice bit 
over. Well, when 
it came to the 
point there was 
trouble about the 
dollars. No one 
seemed to have 
heard of the pro- 
mise. ‘They sup- 
posed I must pay 
for that coal out 
of my own pocket, 
if they supposed 


at all. The one 
thing they were 
solid on in that 


office was that Mr, 
Abraham Moses 
McMechie was far 
too big a bug to 
talk to any small 
potatoes of a ship- 
master: and _ for 
three days I stood 
it. Then, as I 
couldn’t get my 
cheque, I said I 
was going to clean 
out that office if 
necessary, but that 


I was going to 
see McMechie 





anyway. I guess 





McMechie ? ” 

“Told him I’d 
beat him to a jelly 
if he didn’t pay me 
there and then.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, I guess 
he’d heard the 
scrap outside, and 
saw I meant busi- 
ness. He paid up 
right enough, and 
then he offered me 
another — charter : 
seemed to think 
I’d be a good man 
to employ. But 
I’d had enough of 


him. I told him 
to go on. going 
towards the _ hot 


place he’d eventu- 
ally land in, And 
the Lord sent me 
another charter to 
load wood-pulp ten 
minutes after I'd 
left his office, 
Prayer’s a_ great 
thing, Captain, if 
used in the proper 
way. I wish you’d 
let me tell you how 
the Wharfedale 
Particular Metho- 
dists regard that 
matter.” 


we 








I did have to up- 
set five of them, 
too, before I 
got to Mr. Mc- 
Mechie’s room. Wouldn’t you have done 
the same?” 

Commander McTurk polished the end 
of his long nose with a thoughtful fore- 
finger. “I don’t know. It depends on 
circumstances. You see, ’m not com- 
mercially-minded.” 

“T am, sir, all the time. I have to be. 
I’ve a wife and family depending on me, 


“ That this vinegar-faced little merchant seaman should 
reel out line after line of sugary sentiment did not 
surprise Commander McTurk in the least.” 





Now, so far 
nothing had, been 
said about the kid- 
napping of Mr. 
McMechie ; but that night, as they sat on 
deck-stools under the lee of the fiddley, 
Captain Kettle broke off for a minute from 
playing hymn-tunes to the stars, and, said 
he, ‘‘ I wonder what was McMechie’s little 
game? It’s not like him to want to cruise 
in this old tramp just for fun. . A big nickel- 
plated yacht with brass-edged officers and 
a sham navy crew are far more in his line.” 
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“Do you mean he wanted to charter 
this steamboat of yours to take a trip in 
himself ?” 

“He didn’t say it in so many words, 
but that’s the idea I gathered.” 

Commander McTurk tilted forward his 
wig over his forehead, and thought hard. 
— “You know McMechie disappeared 
directly after you saw him, and the papers 
say he was kidnapped ? ” 

“No, I read no papers.” 

“Well, he did. Now, I wonder 

“If Mr. McMechie’s kidnapping was 
personally conducted by Mr. McMechie ?” 

“Yes, But let’s think what he could 
gain out of it. Supposing he sold stock 
in his own companies, and then disap- 
peared, the price would go down.” 

“But would it?” 

** We'll suppose that. Then he, or that 
clever scoundrel Mosenthal, who certainly 
got me to dose myself, could re-buy the 
stock at the lower figure.” 

“Now this is high finance,” said 
Captain Kettle with a certain gusto, and 
put down the accordion and lit another 
cigar. ‘‘You and I, Captain, have just 
got to talk it out thoroughly.” The 
which they did during the rest of that 
evening, with a fine and comprehensive 
ignorance of their subject. 

In due time the British tramp steamer 
Cornelian arrived in Halifax harbour, 
and Commander McTurk went ashore, 
and paid much borrowed money into the 
hands of the telegraph company. Replies 
trickled in to him slowly ; but their im- 
port on the whole was satisfactory; and 
he was just going back on to the Cornelian 
to pay his adieux when another telegram 
was handed him. 

He took it with him, and showed it to 
his new friend with a laugh of triumph. 
“‘ How about that, Captain Kettle ?” 

The small sailor rubbed his hands. 
“You've got diplomacy, and that’s a solid 
fact, Captain. I could no more think 
out the lies necessary to bring about a 
scoop like that, than fly. Now, there’s 
just one favour I’m going to ask. I want 
you to take me with you. I know it isn’t 
business, and being a man with a wife 
and family, business is the one thing 
I’ve got to think about. But the agent 
here tells me my lading is going to be 
delayed, and I’ve stuck the charterers for 
a fine bill of demurrage already. I’ve 
had my mate two years now, and he’s 
competent to tally cargo accurately. The 


” 





process of learning was painful to him, but 
he’s quite competent now. So I can afford 
myself a little time to go on a pleasure 
party. I hate to boast, but up to thirty 
yards I’m as clean a shot as you'll come 
across. And in this trip I guess you'll 
find it handy to have a man along who 
carries a gun and knows how to use it.” 

‘Tm not fond of shooting,” said Com- 
mander McTurk doubtfully. ‘“ That may 
be all very well in England, but we're a 
law-abiding people in the States, and I 
believe Canada is trying to live up to our 
standard. But I quite agree that the 
negotiations may—er—require a little 
physical force to carry them through, and 
so, Captain Kettle, I accept your offer 
with pleasure. I think we both owe so 
much to Mr. McMechie that we shall not 
sleep very comfortably till the debt is dis- 
charged. And now, if you’re coming, I 
must ask you to hurry. The train leaves 
the depot in an hour, and we’ve got to 
get ashore.” 

“'There’s just one thing I want to ask 
you,” said Kettle later, when the train 
was drawing out for its journey, “and 
that is, how did you light upon McMechie’s 
tracks ?” 

** By the simplest means in the world. 
I wired to a friend of mine to find out 
if he’d chartered a small steamer later 
on in the day you had that interview with 
him, or on one of the two subsequent 
days. The answer to that was ‘yes,’ 
I wired again asking what she was loaded 
with, and learned that she had gone away 
in ballast. It was through her skipper’s 
sister we learned where all those refrige- 
rated delicacies were to be sent off to 
each day.” 

“So that,” commented Kettle, “it is 
really the man’s gluttony that’s given him 
away. If he’d been content with sea food 
you'd never have found him. Well, glut- 
tony is more disgusting than drunkenness, 
any day. I preached a sermon on that 
subject one Sabbath in our chapel at 
home, that has been very highly spoken 
of. There was some talk at the time of 
having it set up in print.” 


The little bay of islands in which the 
s.s. Letty K. dozed at her anchor was as 
pretty a place as any man could wish to 
see; but Mr. Israel McMechie’s black 
and yellow eye had no appreciation for 
land- or seascape beauty. He was there 
on the Lefty X. in furtherance of a big 
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commercial scheme, and the sooner his 
coup was made, and he could return to 
cities and offices, the sooner he would be 
pleased. Mr. McMechie felt very lonely 
when he was out of earshot of the dollar- 
mill’s rumbling. 

Things, however, seemed to be nearing 
the desired climax. His partner and 
confidential agent in the matter, Mr. 
Mosenthal, had come out to him that 
very day with the glad news that success 
was in sight. They had dined together 
on the rich food in which their souls 
delighted, and they sat now on deck 
with a box of big cigars of the famous 
Opulentissimo brand (fabricated by the 
McMechie Tobacco Trust) between them. 

“T’m very thorry for that Quixotic 
fool McTurk, Adolph; but he shouldn’t 
interfere in what doth not immediately 
conthern him. You are sure you shipped 
him off for a nithe long cruithe ? ” 

“ My man guaranteed that he shouldn’t 
set foot on land till he reached China at 
the very least,” said Mosenthal. 

“It ith tho annoying,” said Mr. 
McMechie pathetically, ‘“‘ when one’s 
friendth get tangled up in one’s bithneth 
matterth. But, of course, one can’t let 
friendship stand in the way of bithneth. 
It ith comforting to remember that as a 
thailor he will be happy at thea: ithn’t 
that tho, Adolph ?” 

“* What’s worrying me,” said Mosenthal, 
with a rather wry smile, “is that he may 
feel it’s his duty to take it out of my hide 
when he comes back, instead of squaring 
up the debt with you, on whose account 
it was really run up.—I say, McMechie, 
look at that boat pulling out from behind 
that wooded point. Great Abraham! 
look at that boat. McTurk’s not gone 
to China, and what’s worse, he’s found 
out where we are, and he’s coming off 
to the steamer right now. He’s certain 
to shoot me instead of you.” 

“You never know your luck,” said 
McMechie philosophically. 

“Well, call the crew, man, call the 
crew, and see that the fellows do not 
get on board. There are only two of 
them, and there must be five-and-twenty 
all told of this steamer’s people.” 

“Tf they haven’t theen uth, they couldn’t 
very well thwear to uth, could they?” 
said McMechie, and slipped down the 
companion-way out of sight, where he 
was very promptly followed by Mosenthal. 
Fromthe security of the cabin the Letty K.’s 


charterer gave stringent orders that all 
intruders were to be kept off, even to 
the shedding of blood, and then they sat 
themselves down to wait. 

Out of a small round port they could 
see the boat rowed up with long regular 
strokes, the oars feathered accurately and 
in perfect time, as though each rower 
were trying to show his best form to the 
other. Then they lost sight of her as 
she rounded up underneath the Letty K.’s 
flank, and presently they heard for them- 
selves the uproar which broke forth as 
she swept up alongside the companion 
ladder. 

But this uproar, instead of quickly 
abating (as it should have done when 
twenty-five men set upon two), increased 
steadily in virulence ; it mounted rapidly 
upwards ; and in a comparatively small 
measure of seconds the battle stamped 
vigorously to and fro on the deck above 
their very heads. ‘There was no shooting. 
There were blows and cries—especially 
cries ; and Mosenthal, who was a nervous 
man, came very near to fainting with 
apprehension. Then either one side 
beat the other, or a truce was called, 
they could not tell which; and next 
moment, lo! there was a tall, red-faced 
Commander J. K. McTurk stooping in 
through the cabin door, with a small 
man who wore a spruce torpedo beard 
stepping smartly along at his heels. 
McTurk’s knuckles were bleeding. 

The interview which followed had its 
painful side, but there was no suggestion 
of violence ; nor, to Mr. Mosenthal’s be- 
wildered amazement, was any reference 
made to those tricky white tabloids in 
the Sévres jar which were not saccharine. 
Instead, ‘Commander McTurk seemed to 
lay stress on the financial ruin which 
would follow upon the discovery of 
Mr. McMechie’s ruse. 

“Now own up,” said Commander 
McTurk, ‘that Wall Street would be 
just too hot to hold you if they found 
out that you had kidnapped yourself just 
to rob them.” 

“Tt thertainly ith open to thome thlight 
mithconstruction.” 

“ And they'll know as sure as Heaven 
made little apples if you stay here another 
six hours, You'll have the Press down 
here by the next train, and after them 
the deluge. Now you know quite well 
the New York Press will give you no 
mercy, McMechie,” 








‘She rounded up underneath the Letty K's flank.” 
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“T mutht thay they have been very 
hothtile of late.” 

“There you are, then.. Now here am 
I coming in to pick you out of the mud, 
as usual. (Oh, beg pardon, may I intro- 
duce Captain Kettle?) You must clear 
out of here at once. I suppose the 
Letty K.is not bunkered for a run across 
to Europe? No, I thought not. You'd 
be nowhere, McMechie, if you hadn’t me 
to‘ look after you. Well, I’ve arranged 
with Captain Kettle here to run you over 
to Cardiff, and you can lie low in some 
inglish village till things blow over a 
bit.” 

“You'll need. to recruit after a run 
across the Western Ocean with mé,” said 
Kettle. 

Commander McTurk frowned at him. 
“T don’t think Captain Kettle need 
apologise for the fare he will offer you.” 

“Youll get your Board of ‘Trade 
whack,” said the little man with the red 
beard. 

“ Well, the Cornelian is lying in Halifax 
Harbour,, and if you'll. call down your 
skipper and. give him orders, the sooner 
he heaves his anchor out of the United 
States the safer for both your skins and 
your purses.” 

** Half a minute,” said Kettle. ‘ Now 
you quite understand that I carry no 
passenger certificate ? ” 

“* Yes, yes, my good man.” 

“Don’t call me your good man.. So 
if you want to come with me you'll have 
to sign on ship’s articles in the regular 
way.” 

“Ves, yes,” said McMechie impatiently, 
and himself ran out on deck to give 
orders for immediate sailing. 

“Well, if you quite understand the 
situation,” said Captain Kettle, acidly, 
“don’t you dare to come grumbling to 
me afterwards.” 

* * * * * 

The British s.s. Cornelian, 1000-ton 
10-knot tramp, lay hove-short in Halifax 
Harbour, with steam oozing from her 
escape valves. ‘To her gangway came a 
boat carrying four persons, who presently 
emerged on to the deck above. 

“Well, Captain,” said Mr. McMechie, 
“here we are at last, and if you'll show 
Mr. Mosenthal andvme our rooms, we’d 
like to get settled into them before we 
start.” 

. Certainly,” said Kettle, and called for 
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the mate. ‘Mr. Mate,” said he to that 
big person, “ you complained that you 
were a bit short-handed. Well, here are 
two new deck-hands for you. They’ve 
just signed on.” 

““What does this mean?” spluttered 
McMechie. 

“Say ‘sir’ when you speak to an officer, 
or you'll be knocked down. Take them 
forward, Mr. Mate, give them bunks, and 
then turn them to at chipping paint. I 
think you'll need to sweat a deal of 
tallow off both of them before they’re 
worth their salt, but you should make 
sailors of them before they reach the 
other side of the Western Ocean.” 

“That’s what I’m here for, sir,” said 
the big mate cheerfully. ‘‘ Now then, 
Sheenies, get a move on you, or I'll lift 
you from here to the fo’c’sl doors in one 
kick.” 

“McTurk!” cried Mr, 
‘*this is an outrage !” 


McMechie, 


The big mate sent him flying. ‘Say 
‘sir’ when you speak to an officer. Don't 
answer me back. Get to your fo’c’sl, 


you hound, or by Crumbs! I'll kick you 
there.” 

“Well, Captain,” said Kettle, turning to 
his other guest, ‘‘ here we part, I suppose ; 
and I must say I’m very pleased to have 
made your acquaintance. You've got a 
knack of diplomacy about you that. 1 
admire.” , 

The thousand tiny wrinkles that seamed 
Commander McTurk’s red face deepened 
to his smile. “‘I take it I’ve squared up to 
a nicety, and I do think I’ve managed my 
piece of kidnapping most legally. ‘They 
signed on your ship’s articles of their own 
free will and accord, and they'll have to 
work as deck-hands and submit to proper 
discipline, whethey they like it or not. 
They’re soft as butter, both of them, and 
they come of a race that never made 
sailors. Don’t kill them, Captain Kettle, 
on the road across.” 

“Trust me, sir. I'll just sweat the 
tallow and vice out of them.” 

‘Good-bye, Captain. I’ve been specu- 
lating all this time as to whether you’d 
recollect seeing me once before in the 
Western Ocean, but I see you don’t. J 
wonder where we shall meet next.” 

“And now,” said Commander McTurk 
to himself as he went down to his boat, 
“T shall have a devil of a time of it 
explaining all this to Bridget.” 
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BY M. DE 


HILST you in London are about 
\/ \ to inquire into the condition 
of your streets by night, it may 
afford you some satisfaction to know that 
Paris also has its evils and its risks. She 
possesses no East End, nor a Bowery, nor 
yeta Ghetto. Still she possesses rookeries 
which exhibit a degree of criminality and 
a style of living equal to anything in the 
slums of London or New York. Most of 
us remember Seven Dials, with its black- 
guard population 
and its foul alleys, 
dumped down be- 
tween Oxford Street 
and Regent Street. 
Well, Paris has 
several examples of 
this kind of thing. 
The proud Fau- 
bourg has its Rue 
des Anglais (adsit 
omen/) issuing 
straight from the 
Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, and the Rue 
Galande. The 
Pare Monceau 
quarter has its 
ominous- looking 
courts and émpasses 
within a_ stone’s- 
throw of the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, 
It is prudent not 
to enter one in ten 
of the bars at the 
back of the Opéra 
Comique. Now- 
adays the dreaded 
“ Apache” begins 
to infest the Place 
de lEtoile; and 
even the great Bou- 
levards are far from 
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A very dangerous street in Paris. 


NEVERS. 


safe, not only in the Bastille direction, 
but in the immediate vicinity of the 
fashionable stretch between the Opéra 
and the Madeleine. In other words, it is 
safe to say that Paris does not possess at 
the present moment a single quarter in 
which the security of the dweller or the 
passer-by can be considered absolute. 
The perusal of any Paris newspaper will 
corroborate this statement, for not a day 
passes but hasa list of misdeeds com- 
mitted in respect- 
ableandevenaristo- 
cratic quarters, and 
performed, as often 
as not, in broad 
daylight under the 
very noses of the 
police. The ruffian 
who attacks you 
need not betempted 
by an imprudent 
display of jewellery 
or the untimely 
exhibition of a well- 
filled pocket-book. 
No, the Paris 
hooligan, or rather 
Apache, is an in- 
stinctive criminal, 
bred from idleness 
and fostered by 
vice, and rendered 
absolutely  irre- 
claimable. Out of 
a number of con- 
victed tramps — 
vagrancy, I may 
say, is illegal in 
France — only 15 
per cent. are found 
to have sunk 
through misfortune 
and are regarded 
as proper and 


; 
' 
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hopeful subjects for assistance ; whereas 
58 per cent. of them are incorrigible rogues 
and thieves, and 27 per cent. habitual 
criminals, 

There has lately been a hue and cry 
raised in the press over the scandalous 
state of the great Boulevards after dark. 
The Préfet de Police, M. Lépine, was 
petitioned by all the tradesmen between 
the Bastille and the Madeleine to put 
a stop to the impudent invasion of this 
important thoroughfare by the scum of 
the people. While promising to do his 
best by organising a series of “ raffles” 
(raids), the Préfet gave this characteristic 
answer : ‘ The action of the police cannot 
have any efficacy unless it be based upon 
a new law conferring fresh powers.” But 
such a law is extremely difficult of 
elaboration. Most of the shady characters 
the police arrest are discharged next day, 
for want of proof of any well-defined 
offence against them. Here is an official 
communication bearing on one case, 
which I may quote as a type of many :— 


“With a view to clearing the boulevards 
of the dangerous characters which now 
infest them, one hundred men and women 
were arrested on Tuesday night. Of these 
twenty-eight were kept in custody.” 


It must not be supposed, however, 
that the streets are the only refuge and 
playground of the Apaches, Not at all. 
These gentry have their places of amuse- 
ment and relaxation, just as they have 
their bars, hotels, restaurants and business 
quarters. There is nothing clandestine, 
or even mysterious, about these spots. 
All of them are well known to the 
police, and any one acquainted with their 
topography is at liberty to explore and 
judge them for himself. Expeditions of 
this kind, however, are not exactly in 
the nature of a Sunday-school outing, 
and it requires an especial set of cir- 
cumstances to enable one to see the 
Apache at home and have something to 
relate afterwards. To begin with, you 
must provide yourself with a guide—a 
task of some difficulty, considering the 
qualifications required. He must be not 
only well acquainted with the hooligan 
and his whereabouts, but a persona grata 
with ‘‘ bosses” of various descriptions, as 
well as with their sinister c/ienté/e. Now, 
a bird of this feather is generally a jail- 
bird, and for obvious reasons not master 
of his movements as a rule. 
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Once you have secured your man, you 
must convince him of the genuineness of 
your intentions, so that he may in turn be 
equally convincing in his endeavours to 
obtain you admission to the places you 
wish to visit—for keepers of Apache bars 
and restaurants are most reluctant to 
admit any extraneous element into their 
abodes. You see, they know the un- 
certain temper of their customers, and 
have a varied experience of the ways in 
which the presence of a stranger might 
be resented. Anyhow, before you are 
admitted you are given fair warning as to 
the risk you run and also some excellent 
advice, the capital item of which is that 
you should not “dattre comtois.” This 
means that you must not, when on 
Apache ground, pretend you are what 
you are not, or assume an air of ignorance 
as to surroundings. You are not, of 
course, expected to howl with wolves, but 
your Apache wants to know who you are 
and what you are about ; and, more than 
all, he wants to feel that you know who 
he is. Besides, whilst you must not. be 
too squeamish, you must behave so as to 
avoid any too familiar overtures. 

Not long ago an imprudent friend of 
mine put on a working man’s get-up, 
and started alone on an expedition into 
the Charonne quarter. He was spotted 
as a sham at the very first place he 
walked into, stripped of all he had in 
the twinkling of an eye, and thrown out 
stark naked and half-dead into the road. 
M. Jean Lorrain, certainly the best ac- 
credited Parisian at all Apache haunts, 
relates how he was assaulted, in a Belle- 
ville bar, by a ruffian who, on meeting 
with a refusal of his brusque demand 
for drink, tried to pull his whiskers, how 
he broke a siphon on the man’s head in 
self-defence, and how he escaped alive 
from the affray only by the timely inter- 
vention of the landlord and some of the 
potboys. Such help, by the way, is of 
rare occurrence, for, generally, at the first 
symptoms of a row the “boss” and his 
men either disappear or run out to fetch 
the police. 

My friends and I have been helpless 
witnesses of a scene of violence in an 
eating-house off the Carritres d’Amérique 
in the Fourteenth Arrondissement (Buttes- 
Chaumont). A rather prosperous-looking 
individual in a grey felt hat was offering 
drinks to some men near his table, when 
one of these stood up suddenly in front 
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of him, saying: “ Donne-moi une thune” 
(give me 5 frs.), to which the other replied 
that he had not any. ‘ But I saw you 
put some in there,” rejoined the former, 
making a grab at the man’s vest pocket, 
“and I must have it.” Here the bour- 
geois thought he would snub the fellow 
with a well-worded rebuke, when the 
other piped out: “ Quoi/ des manieres / 
Allions, y a pas,—aboule le pognon et la 
bripcole et tout [fourbi” (What! airs 
and graces! Come on: it’s no go; fork 
out the brass and the gimcracks and the 
bally lot!”). With that he caught the 
wretched man by the neck, pinning him 
to the wall. What happened afterwards 
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most dangerous class, old offenders, and 
probably all of them “wanted”; but 
they will just sit and play their game of 
manille or piquet as quietly as if they 
were a gathering of churchwardens, and 
not even look up from their cards. At 
another place, no sooner have you walked 
in than everybody else walks out. In 
both instances the men know who you 
are, and the nature of your errand; but 
in the one it does not suit their mood 
to take notice of you, and in the other 
your presence is evidently not desired. 
Your best windfall is to be able to 
witness, by some lucky chance, a raffle, or a 
police raid. The operation is not without 





A bar for “fences” or thieves’ exchange. 


we know not, for at this juncture we 
were bundled out into the street and 
hurried away, in spite of our indignant 
protestations. The whole scene lasted 
less time than it takes to relate it. 
Though lingering about these haunts 
is naturally a precarious diversion, it 
must not be thought that in your walks 
you are permanently treading on ground 
bristling with dangerous encounters or 
murderous incidents. On the contrary, 
you may be going about all kinds of 
ominous places for days and weeks 
without coming across anything remark- 
able. You know that all the men you 
see in a given bar are hooligans of the 


Plans of campaign are discussed here, and the spoils divided. 


danger, for revolver and knife are busy, and 
your luck is complete only if you escape 
unhurt from your experience. Imagine a 
network of narrow, crooked, ill-lit, foul- 
smelling streets, flanked on both sides by 
evil-looking “ hétels,” with doors ajar, and 
studded with assommoirs, some of them 
gaping wide open, others hermetically 
closed. A dull buzzing hum, as of a 
distant, deep organ stop, growls persist- 
ently, and seems to crawl and wriggle 
along the windings of the maze, now 
rising in a sudden crescendo, now sub- 
dued again. It seems like the obstinate 
pedal, one would fain say, to the sym- 
phony of vice and crime performed all 
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round. Shadows move along the walks, 
crouch in nooks and corners, flit in 
and out of the assommoirs, or disap- 
appear inside the “hdétels.” A quantity 
of dull red lamps, hung out here and 
there, pierce the all-pervading gloom, and 
seem so many bloodshot eyes looking 
on at the mystery of the gloomy streets 
below. The very air about you is heavy 
with apprehension and foreboding of 
calamities. It is midnight, and you hear 


a distant bell tolling the hour. 
All at once, a shrill whistle, a shot, a 
yell : “ Les vaches /” (the “cops” !). The 


A night attack: a gang uf Apaches preparing the 


“Coup du Pere Frangols.”’ 


block has been surrounded by the police, 
the alarm given, and the raiding begins. 
“ Hotels” and assommoirs disgorge their 
awful clientele; shutters are hastily put 
up, and doors banged to and barricaded ; 
all the lights go out, and the whole place 
becomes a pandemonium in an instant. 
It is a mé/ée of men and women, bandits 
of both sexes, and the raiders. ‘There are 
curses, shots, and groans—stabs and blows 
here, appeals to pity there. In_ this 
corner a policeman is savagely set upon 
by half a dozen hooligans; in another, 
half a dozen agents fail to overpower some 
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powerful ruffian. Farther on, a batch of 
fugitives run straight into the arms of a 
squad of raiders; some get through and 
continue their frantic stampede into the 
night, the rest are fettered with lightning 
rapidity and pushed on towards the row 
of paniers a salade (Black Marias) drawn 
up conveniently within reach, there to join 
comrades already secured, and all are 
soon joined by more human cattle. ‘The 
clamour subsides little by little and dies 
away. Ambulances and stretchers come 
to fulfil their merciful mission, and a grim 
procession sets out towards the prison of 
the Dépot. ‘The battue is 
over. 

Much less dramatic are the 
tactics of a vafle when en- 
closed premises are being 
raided. In this case, the 
establishment being once sur- 
rounded, the commissary of 
police bursts in with his men, 
and, holding up a tricolout 
sash, announces himself and 
cries out: “ Que personne ne 
bouge/” As a rule, nobody 
does budge, for all know the 
futility of resistance; but al- 
most simultaneously with the 
exclamation one hears a clink- 
ing and a jingle of metal, and 
the clatter of a quantity of 
things falling on the floor. 
These are the arms and bur- 
glarious implements the wily 
Apaches are getting rid of, 
so as to escape the charge of 
being in possession of danger- 
ous or criminal tools. As 
for the much-talked-of raids 
along the great Boulevards, 
they are rather feeble affairs, 
and the best that can be said 
in their favour is that they 
are carried out so adroitly, if not down- 
right discreetly, that hardly any one not 
in the know can guess what is going on. 

But let us leave the disabilities under 
which the poor Apache exercises his 
calling, and see for a while how “ danger- 
ous Paris” amuses itself. Your field of 
investigation here takes you right into the 
centre of the city, and in less dangerous 
company than the eccentric quarters 
already described. You find yourself, in 
fact, among the curiosities of nocturnal 
Paris, and, provided you do not play “ /a 
petite folle” (the giddy goat), you can 
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pass your time peacefully, and get all the 
experience you want. 

Your expedition begins about midnight, 
and you start at the Caveau des Innocents, 
in the Rue des Innocents, near the Halles 
Centrales. ‘The place is an imposing set 
of cellars of great age, built under an 
ancient charnel-house (Charnier des 
Innocents), at one time a kind of rough- 
and-ready hostelry for the market porters, 
and transformed in course of time into a 
night restaurant. The fixtures are of the 
simplest description, being merely wooden 
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represents a concert at the Caveau. The 
vocalist’s repertory breathes the purest 
of bucolic aspirations, and bristles with 
tenderest sentiment. In soft accents 
she warbles, “ Amour, divin poéme,” or 
“Deux pinsons saimaient d’amour 
tendre,” or else “‘ Mimile dans le sein de 
sa mere n’a pas connu d’adversité.” ‘The 
pianist emphasizes the more tremulous 
passages with a daring arpeggio or a 
shake in the treble; and the audience—a 
strange mixture of swindlers and idlers, 
students ex dombe (on the burst), and 


A concert at the ‘“‘Caveau des Innocents.” 


benches and tables and _ straw-seated 
stools ; whereas the fare offered, though 
poor (mainly onion soup and beer), is not 
at all cheap: a bock costs as much as 
fivepence, and is nowhere near a sixpenny 
lager at the Monico either in quantity or 
quality. For all that, the place is crowded, 
and the consumption of liquid quite 
Gargantuan: bocks are emptied with 
lightning rapidity, and if you happen 
to linger over your glass it is ten to 
one that some voyou will help himself to 
it. The straight tip in a case of this 
kind is to smile knowingly and order 
another bock. One of our illustrations 


absolutely sedate people who have busi- 
ness about the Halles, trepidate with 
delight and get drunker than ever. To a 
casual observer the Caveau would seem 
more noisy than dangerous, but the 
presence of two stalwart agents tells a 
different tale. 

On the other side of the river, about 
the Place Maubert, are still more fashion- 
able strongholds of the Apache on view, 
though the glories of the ‘“‘quartier,” as 
a select nursery of crime, are fading fast 
before the pick and axe of the démolisseur. 
First went the “Chateau Rouge,” the 
lugubrious abode of the direst poverty 
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and every form of vice and crime ; then 
followed the bloodstained “Crémerie 
Parent,” and now it is the turn of the 
most popular of all cabarets—that of 
Pere Lunette,” to wit. There still 
remains what is, perhaps, the last speci- 
men of the “ ¢voguet rouge” in the Maubert 
quarter ; but the owner also thinks of re- 
tiring, and confides in a very desponding 
mood that “business is not what it used 
to be.” Very likely,—but we advise the 
inexperienced tourist not to enter the 
Place Maubert dens “‘ on his own.” ‘There 
is sure to be some very unpleasant chaff; 
and, worse still, there is a chance of being 
followed and making the acquaintance of 
the Coup du Pere Francois. This piece 
of classical ‘‘hustling” is more easily 
illustrated than explained, and it takes two 
to play it. One bandit throws round the 
neck of his prey, from behind, a stout 
leather strap, and, turning rapidly, bends 
so as to lift the victim, now back to 
back, off the ground. ‘The second ruffian 
proceeds then to rifle the pockets of the 
half-throttled wretch, who, as often as 
not, is left hardly alive to tell the tale, 
and, in the best of cases, absolutely 
unable to give any account of his aggres- 
sors. Our illustration shows a phase 
of this “Stroke of Father T’rancis” as 
practised by experts. 

The favourite Apache place of amuse- 
ment is their dancing-room. Well groomed 
and remarkably well booted, the men sport 
a peculiar coiffure called “7 axglaise plate,” 
and ignore the use of a collar... ‘The women 
are hatless, high-heeled, beribboned, and 
the majority wear aprons, goodness knows 
why! Under the paternal eye of two 
police agents dancing goes on in an 
orderly and businesslike fashion, to the 
strains of a pianoforte and a concertina. 
But let an unfamiliar face appear, and 
the behaviour of dancers and lookers-on 
is altered in a twinkling. Angry words 
and black looks are exchanged, and: even 
the boss and the policemen seem uneasy. 
“It stands to reason,” explains a friendly 
Apache ata table nexttoours. ‘‘ Nobody 
has any business here except ourselves 
and /a rousse (the police). Suppose you 
pick up a ‘button-hole’ (get stabbed), 
or are otherwise damaged? We do not 
want any ‘lobsters’ about, and you two 
have been long enough here. Take my tip 
and clear out.” The place is open for 
dancing three times a week—on Saturdays, 
Sundays and Mondays; on other days it 
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is let for political meetings. The ad- 
mission is 25 centimes, by a ticket, which 
entitles the holder to refreshment, re- 
newable on the payment of 20 centimes. 
Dancing proper is paid for apart, and each 
dance is paid in two instalments, the 
pause being utilised for encircling the 
dancers with a rope and collecting the 
respective fees from those within. When 
all have paid, the music starts afresh. 
The ball goes on from nine o’clock p.m. 
until midnight, when Messieurs _ les 
Apaches and their ladies pour out into 
the streets seeking whom they may 
devour. 

This is also the moment when sinister 
individuals stand at the entrance of various 
drinking-dens, so as to block all ingress 
and prevent even a “squint” at the in- 
terior. ‘They are the sentinels of gangs of 
thieves, who are busy in the back parlours 
dividing spoils and working out plans 
of campaign. With a friend I paid a 
visit to one of the most famous of these 
dens, a bar kept by a notorious “ fence ” 
(receiver of stolen goods), and patronised 
exclusively by the dangerous Mervi—zi.e. 
the Marseilles variety of Apache. Need- 
less to say what kind of reception awaits 
here the unwary customer, who must not 
count on police protection in case of 
a brawl; indeed, the police agent will 
quietly walk away rather than lend a 
helping hand when a row begins inside 
a bar of this kind. 

Last winter a gentleman was murder- 
ously attacked Ly an Apache, between 
2 and 3 o'clock a.m., near the Boulevard 
de Courcelles entrance to the Pare 
Monceau, and owed his life to an especi- 
ally thick overcoat and a_pocket-book 
placed over the region of the heart. 
When lodging a complaint the next day 
at the Commissariat he emphasised the 
fact that not a sergent de ville came to 
his assistance, despite repeated shouts of 
“help” and “‘ murder,” and he expressed 
his indignation at so shocking an absence 
of police vigilance in such a populous 
quarter, 

“Not at all,” said a placid scribe: “the 
police were there right enough ; only your 
accident happened at an awkward time— 
namely, at the very moment when the 
men on duty were expecting to be relieved. 
They must have been sleepy and tired, 
and did not care about picking up a job 
that would prolong their vigil; the fresh 
men had not yet arrived, and your affair 
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cropped up during the interval.” Com- scamp who, running along the carriage 
ments are useless. under the pretence of offering flowers, 
It must not be thought that all the shoves some dirty weeds in the face of 


i 
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A typical dancing saloon much frequented by Apaches. 


risks of the street are preserved for the occupant, and, taking advantage of 
pedestrians. Carriages and motor-car the dismay caused, snatches whatever 
people come in for a fair share of it, is handy—an umbrella, a coat, a 
especially ladies driving unaccompanied. muff—and vanishes in the crowd. 
The danger takes then the form of a These attacks take place along the great 
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boulevards and the Champs  Elysées, 
when traffic is at its height; and the 
police, it seems, are absolutely helpless 
in the matter. 

There is menace of danger even in 
beggar-land, where the days of the meek 
mendicant are past and gone. Your 
modern beggar has his exchange, where 
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occasion of our visit to the Beggars’ 
Exchange, we were somewhat surprised to 
see the quality and price of refreshments 
served out to all kinds of ragged defor- 
mities : liqueurs at 50 centimes, bottled 
beer, cerises @ Teau de vie, and so forth; 
and as we expressed our astonishment 
to the boss of the place, he answered, 





A beggars’ restaurant. 


he transacts business prior to July 14th, 
date of the National Féte, and certain holi- 
days, when begging is tolerated in France. 
Woe to the passer-by whose charity on 
such occasions does not come up to 
expectations, let alone if he refuses alms ! 
For, besides abuse in foulest language, 
as often as not his clothes are ruined 
by some corrosive substance squirted by 
the beggar or his confederate. Qn the 


“‘ Mais, monsieur, il n’y a pas de pauvres 


ici, il n’y a que des mendiants!” ‘This 
monumental answer, though not abso- 


lutely original, gives the exact pitch of 
the situation, 

One might continue for a long while 
yet enumerating the exploits of this army 
of crime, but we have said enough to 
prove the ubiquity of danger in Paris, and 
to put the unsuspecting on their guard. 














BY THE HON. MRs. ARTHUR HENNIKER. 


The lady’s smile showed no remorse ; 

‘*My worthless toy hath lost its gilding,” 
1 murmured with pathetic force, 

‘* And here’s an end of castle-building.” 


\ 7 ALTER APPLETON had begun 
to make something of a name 
as a novelist-- chiefly, perhaps, 
in what a cynical friend of his described 
as the bas-fonds of the literary world ; but 
he had also won a favourable recognition 
from one or two critics of standing, and 
the sales of his last book were fairly 
encouraging. He had, moreover, enjoyed 
the smaller satisfaction of seeing an 
old gentleman in a railway carriage 
apparently absorbed in the perusal of 
one of his magazine stories; but as Mr. 
Appleton descended at a station before 
the reader’s journey was accomplished, 
he could not know that the same 
elderly person, murmuring “Hum! treacly 
rubbish!” had flung the periodical under 
the opposite seat. Mr. Appleton was an 
amiable young man, By his yearly innocu- 
ous novel, his few blameless short stories, 
and a little journalism, Appleton managed 
to keep an old and delicate mother in 
tolerable comfort, and to pay for occasional 
outings to seaside places in her company ; 
thereby proving that he was an excellent 
son. Sometimes his cousin, Lucy Dowson, 
would accompany them on these ex- 
peditions. She was a pretty, dull girl, 
with a thin chest and large but useful 
hands; and she adored Walter, and 
occasionally tried to save him expense 
by typewriting for him. But if Lucy’s 
heart was in the right place, that was 
more than could be said for her type- 
written lines, which waved up and down 
the pages in the manner of a switchback. 
And Walter, though he never hurt her 
feelings by telling her so, would have 
his MS. re-typed by a professional, and 
take Lucy to the upper circle of a theatre 
as a reward, 
It was September, and Mr. Appleton 
and his mother and cousin had arrived 
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for their yearly jaunt at what the old 
lady described as a “select pension” 
by the sea. Walter was feeling not 


a little disheartened about his career, 
and the society grouped round the 
good table kept at the fension was 


not exhilarating. ‘There was an ex-army 
captain, whose conversation consisted 
mainly of scathing indictments of the 
War Office and its officials, and in 
his lighter moods of extracts from the 
papers ; a curate who was learning poems 
for penny readings, and was in conse- 
quence absent-minded; a mother and 
two greedy children; and one elderly 
lady who Walter hoped might afford 
him “copy” for his new book. Her 
hair was orange, powder thickly over- 
spread her face and neck, and some- 
times when she sat by Mr. Appleton she 
threw out hints concerning a gay and 
reckless past. On further acquaintance 
all that the novelist could gather from 
Miss Grigson’s confidence was, that during 
a sojourn in Plymouth she, the fair and 
only daughter of a naval officer, had 
turned the heads of all the defenders of 
her country who crossed her path, from 
the Admiral downwards; and that at a 
later date the success of her performance 
in some amateur theatricals at ‘Torquay 
had awakened the envy of several dis- 
tinguished professionals who happened to 
be present, and had made her think 
seriously of embarking on a stage career. 
After an hour of this conversation, 
Walter Appleton, whose liver was possibly 
affected by the strong east wind, and who 
at any rate felt in too great a state of 
irritability to ask Lucy to accompany him, 
strolled down towards the sea. He could 
not know, as he passed the gorgeous hotels, 
the pier with its attractions that failed to 
attract him, and the green plot where a 
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band was playing to people who looked 
blue in spite of a hot sun, that the finger 
of fate was beckoning him onwards to the 
crisis of his hitherto monotonous life. 
He only drearily thought that after all he 
might as well take a chair and listen to 
the strains of /odanthe. And he stayed on 
while the musicians played the haunting 
strains of a dear old valse that awoke in 
him longings to escape from his common- 
place surroundings into a larger and more 
romantic existence. A few yards away, 
and a little behind him, he heard the 
voice of the man who collected money 
for chairs, raised in insolent facetiousness. 

“Oh yes—I see! left your purse on the 
pianner—I suppose! We know all about 
that old dodge !” 

“T assure you,” said a young woman, in 
what sounded like a slight foreign accent, 
“that of course I thought I had some 
money! It was gute a mistake—l’m 
very sorry—what shall I do ?” 

“Well,” grunted the man, ‘them 
benches there, looking over the sad sea 
waves, are the place for you, it seems to 
me! You don’t sit on my chairs and hear 
the beautiful music all day for nothing !” 

As the young lady expostulated faintly, 
and this time almost tearfully, she saw a 
refined-looking man draw near, and heard 
him say in a pleasant voice : 

“Tam so sorry you should be subjected 
to this annoyance! /vay allow me! I 
have plenty of small change!” and _here- 
upon Walter Appleton, with great dignity, 
placed twopence in the hand of the 
aggrieved owner of the seats. 

“You should be ashamed of your 
insolence !” he said severely, and the man 
turned on his heel. 

Then Walter was able to observe what 
an agreeable young woman he had so 
fortunately been able to help. She had 
very large dark eyes, that flashed most 
gratefully upon him, wonderful white 
teeth, and.a fine complexion. ‘It was 
true that her nose was large, but Walter 
thought that it gave character to her face ; 
and if her head was set too much on her 
shoulders, owing to the defect of a very 
short neck, her figure was a fine one, and 
her simple blue serge fitted to perfection. 
As he looked at this brilliant being 
he found. himself contrasting her with 
Lucy Dowson—who was no doubt, poor 
thing, pretty in her dull, colourless way. 
But how uninspiring her blue eyes were, 
when compared to these black ones that 


seemed to irradiate light! For two happy 
minutes Mr. Appleton ventured to hover 
in the company of his new acquaintance. 
He made the interesting discoveries that 
she loved music, especially Wagner, that 
she found the east wind bracing, and 
that she lived mostly in London. Then he 
raised his hat, and moved off regretfully 
to his distant chair. 

As he walked home so as to be in time 
for the pension dinner at 7.30, at which 
the dishes were usually more lukewarm 
than either cold or hot, he thought 
earnestly of the lady in blue serge. He 
decided that she might possibly be a 
foreign governess, as' her manner was not 
that of the ordinary English girl to whom 
he was accustomed. He wondered if he 
should meet her again. If he did, would 
it be bad form to recognise her? ‘Then 
he found himself on the threshold of 
Albania House, and from the insanitary 
odour that pervaded the passage he 
guessed that a watery cauliflower would be 
one of the attractions of the evening. His 
place at table was, as usual, next to his 
cousin’s, and she joyfully informed him 
that they were all asked to a musical tea- 
party on the following day. 

“Yes,” said his mother, “at Lady 
MacTaggart’s. She never returned my 
card, though I knew her when ze lived in 
Cromwell Road East, but I suppose this 
civility is to make up.” 

“T don’t think afternoon tea-parties are 
in my line,” Walter murmured gloomily, 
as he wrestled with the remnant of an 
elderly chicken’s leg, 

“ But there’s music,” cried Lucy. ‘* You 
know you love music !” 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, “‘ yes— 
that’s different, of course,—one needn’t 
bother to talk. Perhaps I will go!” 

So to Lady MacTaggart’s went Mrs. 
Appleton, and Lucy, looking very pretty 
in her best white serge, and Walter, in 
an odd state of excitement. On rows of 
chairs in the bow-windowed drawing-room 
many people were already sitting when 
they arrived, a few musical enthusiasts 
being grouped round the piano, where a 
cadaverous young man stood, and sang 
strains from Lohengrin. 

And Walter heard Lady MacTaggart 
murmur to a guest beside her: ‘ Yes, 
that’s Mr. Appleton, the famous novelist, 
—would you like to be introduced ?” 

His heart gave a gratified bound, 
and then—suddenly his hostess, and 
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every one else in the room seemed to fade 
away, and his eyes only to see one lady 
who sat near the piano. For it was she ! 
But dressed gorgeously to-day in black 
lace over white, and a green hat and long 
shaded plumes. She stared fixedly at the 
young man who sang, and Mr. Appleton 
fervently wished that the singer would 
choke over his last high note. When the 
song was over, he found Lady MacTaggart 
still at his elbow. 

*““Who—who is the very handsome 
woman over there by the window?” he 
asked, in a hoarse voice. 

“Which one? Oh, in the green hat. 
Oh _ yes, she zs rather good-locking—in 
her own way. It’s Miss Julia Meyer,— 
they have a house here, and they come 
for some months.” 

“Will you introduce me? ” 

“With pleasure! I told Miss Meyer I 
expected an author here. She will like to 
know you.” 

Soon Walter, with his head swimming 
and his hands rather cold, found himself 
in front of the brilliant Julia Meyer. Her 
dress seemed to exhale a_ wonderfully 
sweet perfume, and she looked far more 
imposing than the simple figure in blue 
serge. One ungloved hand rested on her 
knee, holding a coffee-cup, and many 
rings sparkled upon it. She was evidently 
a person of wealth and _ importance. 
Walter sat down beside her, but a violin 
solo was about to begin, and conversation 
was impossible. After what seemed to 
him an eternity, the wailing, impassioned 
notes ceased, and there was a loud clap- 
ping of hands. 

“Won't you come and have some 
tea?” 

“Thank you, I’ve had coffee—but ’m 
always hungry here, like Aunt Miriam.” 
Julia Meyer turned as she spoke to a 
stout lady who sat beside her. She was 
an older Julia, but her nose was bigger 
and her neck shorter, and she wore a 
gorgeous cloak of crimson velvet. 

*“Mr, Appleton, may I introduce you 
to my aunt Miriam? Now we'll go and 
have tea. And so you read/y write books ? 
Lady MacTaggart said she expected a 
great novelist here, for she knows J 
write stories too, and should be inter- 
ested !” 

“ You write !” and Walter’s eyes smiled 
with more than ordinary kindness upon 
his companion. 

“ Yes, often,—in magazines. I have had 
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lots of stories in the Lady’s Happy Hour 
and the Woman’s Feast of Reason. I 
daresay you may have read them?” 

“T am afraid I ... Well, you see, 
when one is busy, one has so little time 
to enjoy other people’s work !” 

“Yes. That’s just what I find. What 
with talking to dear old papa when he’s 
at home, and driving out with Aunt 
Miriam, and one’s clothes, and then my 
music and writing, I never hardly open a 
book! But I must read ad/ yours, now I 
know you, Mr. Appleton !” 

“T will send them to you—if you'll 
accept them. May 1?” 

“Oh! that will be too délightful of 
you. Another ice? Well, yes, perhaps 
Iwill! And mind you put your autograph 
in them !” 

“Yes. You are too kind.” 

* No—not at all. Yesterday, do you 
know, when you came to my rescue about 
that horrid chair, I thought you weren’t 
like the ordinary man one meets,—I mean 
men in the city, and so on. I always 
wanted to know celebrated people. 
Won’t you come and see us? We live 
in the large white house at the corner of 
Augustus Terrace ?” 

And Walter accepted joyfully. Two 
days later he arrived at the portico of 
Julia’s dwelling ; where a pompous butler 
ushered him into the drawing-room, the 
carpet felt like velvet, and there were 
golden-legged chairs, a priceless painted 
screen, and orchids in vases. At a small 
tea-table near the fireplace sat Aunt 
Miriam, wearing the most wonderful gown 
of sapphire blue and emerald green, 
and munching chocolate biscuits, her 
appearance being suggestive of an 
amiable and brilliant parrot. And Julia, 
in trailing skirts of rose-colour, and her 
complexion partially hidden by a fashion- 
able spotted veil—which, to a less ad- 
miring eye, would have made her appear 
as though a swarm of large flies had 
settled on her face—came smiling towards 
him. 

They moved a little apart and sat 
down in the bow-window. After awhile 
she told him of her one great ambi- 
tion in life, the attainment of which 
would mean far more to her than the 
possession of a dozen diamond tiaras 
or motor-cars; and this was to write a 
successful novel ! 

Her enthusiasm delighted Mr. Appleton, 
and there was a responsive eagerness 
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in his voice, as he asked, half shyly: 
“What do you say to collaborating with 
me, then, in one? Why not?” 
Whereupon Julia clapped her large 
white hands gaily. “‘Oh, it would be 
absolutely delightful! When shall we 


start? ‘To-morrow? Yes, at omce! We 
will work ad/, al/ the time you are 
here !” 


Aunt Miriam rose slowly and rang 
for more chocolate biscuits; and then 
Mr. Meyer, Julia’s father, came in, to be 
joyfully presented by her to her novelist 
friend, and informed at once of the new 
project. 

Dear old Mr. Levi Meyer, 
one liked, stood on _ the _hearthrug, 
beaming approval at his spoiled child. 
In appearance he was more like a dis- 
tinguished white-haired colonel than a 
successful financier, and his manner was 
friendly and simple. He listened with 
many smiles to the scheme of the joint 
novel; then, quite unconscious of saying 
the wrong thing, he waved his hand 
towards Appleton. ‘‘ And of course, Mr. 
Appleton,” he said, “ you must not incur 
any pecuniary loss over this whim of my 
dear child’s! You can tell the publisher, 
from me, that he need run no risks—wo 
risks whatsoever !” 

Walter’s face flushed a little. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Meyer,” 
he answered, ‘“ But I will send the book 
to my own publisher, and I fully expect a 
good royalty.” 

“Yes, you darling papa, Mr Appleton 
is a very, very celebrated writer!” cried 
Julia, running to embrace her father. 

During the next fortnight Walter 
Appleton lived in paradise. On most 
days he went to luncheon at Mr. Meyer’s, 
where the chef sent up a wonderful variety 
of beautiful little dishes. Then he and 
Julia would retire to the latter’s boudoir, 
overlooking the sea and the grass plot 
where the band played and they had first 
met. Poor Walter gazed more at Julia’s 
eyes of dark velvet than at sea or sky, 
Her plump forefinger, on which she wore a 
huge diamond, would become very inky, 
though she did more talking than writing ; 
for Appleton, who honestly loved his 
profession, though not as well as he now 
loved Miss Meyer, was often obliged to 
discourage her suggestions and to correct 
her sentences. 


“There are one or two rather un- 


necessary adjectives here, perhaps, Miss 


a 
whom every 
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Meyer? The idea is a fine one, but it 
might be modified thus,” and so on. 

Then, as the round red sun was pre- 
paring to sink into the ocean, Aunt 
Miriam would look in, saying: “ ‘Tea is 
ready, and papa is back from London !” 

And Julia would rise, put by the sheets 
of paper, and wonder, for the hundredth 
time, when the book would be finished. 
“ Our book !” she always called it, though 
there was but one line of hers in it to a 
thousand of Walter’s. ‘Towards the end 
of September the Meyers returned to 
Lancaster Gate, where they lived in a 
palatial house on the Park side ; and Mrs. 
Appleton, her son, and Lucy Dowson 
wished a jong farewell to Albinia Pension, 
the Captain, and the sprightly Miss 
Grigson. 

The novel progressed, but to the great 
detriment of Mr. Appleton’s journalistic 
work, and every day he realised that he 
was financially in lower water. He was 
glad to accept Lucy’s offer of typewriting, 
and he gave up theatres and dining at his 
club. But these were his only economies, 
for when the poor live habitually with 
the very rich, the effect upon the former 
is always disastrous. Mr, Appleton felt 
positively obliged to entertain Aunt 
Miriam and Julia occasionally at the 
Carlton, or Claridge’s. And how could 
he help offering his fair collaborator 
the choicest flowers, or beautifully-bound 
books and little sketches for her boudoir ? 
All the time he was confident that the 
novel would, must mean money,-- for it 
was, he knew, far better than any of his 
former volumes. So he ordered more 
bouquets and édéitions de luxe for his 
lady-love, forgetting the wise old proverb 
regarding the hatching of chickens. 

And this reminds me that once on 
a time a young friend of my own, fully 
counting on a prospective legacy, bought 
herself a most beautiful cloak of Russian 
sables. Alas! unknown to her, the 
relative’s will had been altered, and the 
legacy left to a deserving charity. So 
the sable cloak was advertised for sale, 
and my friend now goes softly in what 
is vulgarly called a “reach-me-down,” 
trimmed with goatskin. Had Mr. Apple- 
ton been acquainted with this human 
object-lesson, he might possibly have been 
wiser. 


In the early spring the novel duly 
appeared, and the best critics were one 
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and all loud in its praise. Every day’s 
post brought half a dozen or more press- 
cuttings of an exhilarating kind, and 
Julia almost screamed with joy as Walter 
read them aloud to her and Aunt Miriam. 
Possibly the genuine merit of the book 
affected the sales, for it was too poetical 
and too subtle to catch the great public, 
and the proceeds, when divided between 
the authors, were not large. 

Kind old Mr. Meyer was, however, 
delighted, ‘“‘It is a great thing that there 
is no pecuniary loss!” said he solemnly 
and triumphantly. 

But poor Walter’s face looked drawn 
as he read and re-read a disagreeable 
letter from a solicitor, and the items of 
his florist’s bill. He tried to console 
himself with the thought that after all 
Julia must know of his love for her, and 
return it. What, after all, did money 
matter to her? She cared most for the 
beautiful things in life—poetry, music, art, 
and they could share those together. So 
he need no longer delay in laying his 
talents and MSS., which represented all 
his worldly goods, at her feet. Ona windy 
afternoon in May he went to call at 
Lancaster Gate. In the drawing-room he 
found the whole Meyer family sitting 
round tea, iced coffee and chocolate ; 
and, in addition, a fat gentleman with 
a large nose and 4n eyeglass, talking 
fatuously to Julia. Mr. Meyer looked 
more benevolent than ever. 

“ My friend Mr. Rosenbaum,” said he, 
with his usual wave of the hand. “ This 
is Mr, Appleton, Julia’s clever collabo- 
rator, my dear Joseph.” 

Mr. Rosenbaum nodded his head, and 
spoke with a strong German accent. 
“Ach! ladies who are beautiful need 
surely not waste their time in writing !” 
said he, with a rather leering smile at 
Julia. “To look lovely is all that is 
required of woman !” 

Walter, feeling an earnest desire to 
kick Mr. Rosenbaum, nearly choked over 
an édair of cream and coffee. It was 
almost a relief to him when Mr. Meyer 
announced his intention of walking a little 
way with his friend. ‘And Julia, my 
darling, you'll come too?” said her 
father. 

Miss Meyer smiled and blushed. She 
had hardly glanced once at her collabo- 
rator since his arrival. When they were 
gone, Aunt Miriam took another pink ice, 
and said nothing. 
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“Who—who is that fat man?” ques- 
tioned Appleton, nervously. 

“He is Julia’s betrothed,” murmured 
Aunt Miriam, with her mouth full, 

Appleton turned pale. ‘ How can her 
father, who is the dearest, kindest old man 
in the world, a//ow such a thing?” he cried. 

‘His fortune is colossal,” replied old 
Miss Meyer, gravely. Then she added: 
“ And Julia has a great regard for him. 
She would not marry a man only for 
money. She isa good, affectionate child.” 

Mrs. Rosenbaum lives in an enormous 
white house in Mayfair, with balconies all 
ablaze with flowers. She is very popular 
and fashionable, and she has given two 
concerts at which Royalty was present. 
Literary society has lost its fascination 
for her, and Mr. Rosenbaum is of opinion 
that a woman ought to be purely frivolous, 
so he is no doubt satisfied with this change 
in her tastes. 

Walter Appleton has married his cousin 
Lucy, and they have a semi-detached 
house at Streatham, and four children— 
two of whom are pretty and delicate 
and constantly require sea air; and two 
are ugly and healthy. Their father toils 
hard at journalism, and Lucy, who is 
thinner than ever, types for him. Her 
pleasant blue eyes and her honest heart 
are enduring possessions, and Walter is 
not altogether unhappy. Once or twice 
large cards have arrived, inviting Mr. and 
Mrs, Appleton to several of Mrs. Rosen- 
baum’s least select parties. But they 
have never attended these gatherings, for 
in every sense of the word it is a long and 
“weary foot ” from Streatham to Mayfair. 


Two men stand by the fire at the Savile 
Club, and talk about Walter. One of 
them, a critic, says: “It’s sad to see a 
man like Appleton turning out those two 
deadly pot-boilers of novels every year.” 

And a cynical friend answers: “ Yes. 
Because he once wrote such good stuff! 
In collaboration with a Miss—Miss . . .? 
Well, perhaps it was she who was re- 
sponsible for it, and it may have been 
really her book, after all, not poor old 
Walter’s !” 

“Very likely,” answers the other. ‘‘ No 
doubt it was so. J remember the novel. 
There was life and fire and passion! Yes, 
the woman was responsible for it—of 
course it was the woman! ” 

And that critic, for once, was absolutely 
right. 














“The wild bit.” 





A GARDEN WITHOUT FLOWERS. 


BY CARINE CADBY. 


BEGAN my garden, like every one 
else, with very high ambitions. It 
was to be full of flowers: there were 

to be rows of daffodils, jonquils, and 
tulips in the spring. In the summer, 
roses, sweet-peas, and mignonette were to 


scent the air; and chrysanthemums, sage, or gooseberry. 
dahlias and 
asters were 


had been considered pleasure enough. In 
fact, it was only in 1567 that flower gardens 
were really invented, by John Parkinson. 
Until then only fruit, vegetables, and 
herbs were cultivated, and one reads of 
the square plots bordered with privet, 
Red and white 

currants, 





to cheer me 
through the 
autumn, 
For a few 
years 2 
struggled 
with fate, 
but circum- 
stances, in 
the shape of 
an abnorm- 
ally poor 
soil, were 
against me, 
and my 
flowers 
refused to 


grow. I fed 
the hungry 


ground with 
rich food; 
nothing, 
however, 
seemed to 








too, seem to 
have played 
their part, 
being re- 
ferred to as 
‘* raisins,.”’ 
Queen 
Elizabeth, 
with her love 
of colour, 
encouraged 
flower _ gar- 
dens, and 
they became 
the mode. 
But here 
was an idea 
for me: if 
my fore- 
fathers had 
been content 
to do with- 
out flowers 
in their 
gardens, 








satisfy its why should 
greed. It not 1? After 
ate up all this I felt 
my seeds, thoroughly 
my bulbs justified in 
went into ending the 
the ground unequal 
and were An apple tree in blossom. 


seen no 

more, and my poor cuttings perished 
like the beasts of the field. The tiny row 
of hollyhocks that had been coaxed into 
existence were mistaken by a friend for 
a dwarf species, the row of daffodils that 
had struggled up gave me no blooms, and 
as for the roses—well, they once and for 
all refused my garden’s hospitality. 

While I was still battling with my 
refractory flowers, an old book fell into 
my hands, and I learned from it how, in 
the old days, gardens without flowers 


struggle. 
Flowers ] 
would give up, they should vex me no 
more, and my garden should be frankly 
useful, but at the same time it must 
not degenerate into a dull kitchen garden 

there must be something pleasant to 
look at from my windows, and there 
must be a place -in which to spend the 
long out-of-door summer days. The 
anemic flowers should all go, but the 
fir trees and little lawns had never treated 
me ungratefully, and they should still be 
my carpets and my shade. 
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There was no mention of evergreens 
and laurels in the old garden book, 
but I seem to think these were valued 
before John Parkinson had his wonderful 
inspiration. My garden, too, encourages 
these trusty shrubs, that, like my fir trees 
and my lawns, are not merely fair-weather 
friends, but stand by me faithfully in 
winter. They give me such a substantial 
shelter that, in sunny winter days, I can 
sit out-of-doors and see nothing to remind 
me it is not 
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leaves, arc studies in tone; and even the 
potato patch, while still green, is not 
unsightly. One must confess it becomes 
a little cheerless when its growth is com- 
pleted, but the potatoes grown on my 
poor sandy soil are so good that one feels 
lenient to it even in its ugly stage. 

A row of carrots, with their feathery 
leaves, against a row of peas in bloom, 
have a distinct decorative value; and even 
the poor soil itself, with its mauve bloom, 

when one has 





June, when 
the earth’s gay 
holiday-time is 
just about to 
begin. I fancy 
laurels must 
have played a 
part in the old 
gardens; for 
one reads that, 
as now every 
modern garden 
has its wild bit, 
so then every 
garden of im- 
portance had 
its maze,—and 
what would 
grow better for 
this purpose 
than laurels ? 
Well cut back, 
they would be 
close and 
dense, well able 
to guard the 
secret of the 
maze. 

Now my gar- 
den is quite 
pre-Eliza- 
bethan, and 








once forgiven 
it, has a charm 
of its own for 
the eye. The 
espalier fruit 
trees, with their 
old-world look, 
are quite in 
character in 
my utilitarian 
garden, they 
suit the  old- 
fashioned grass 
paths, and they 
yield their fruit 
so generously, 


almost laying 
it into one’s 
hand. 

My little 
grass plots— 
lawn sounds 


too modern 
and preten- 
tious—and my 
grass paths are 
quite a feature 
in my garden ; 
for with no 
flower rivals 
completely to 
eclipse it and 








there ate 
borders of 
marjoram, rosemary, and lavender, beds of 
sage, mint, thyme, and other herbs, besides 
rows of gooseberries and ‘‘raisins.” The 
beans climb up their tall sticks, making me 
echo Thoreau, “ these are not beans,” but 
a fairy avenue along the grass path ; the 
beetroot leaves, with their warm red, make 
a glorious patch of colour. The onions, 
when in bloom, stand up boldly in a row, 
forming a most charming decorative frieze ; 
and what is more beautiful than an 
asparagus bed when it breaks out into red 
berries ? Cabbages, with their blue-grey 


The espalier trees. 


make it serve 
as a_back- 
ground, my grass comes in for an im- 
portant share in my interest. My aim is 
that it shall be close and smooth, having 
that almost shiny look of a common on 
which geese are kept. For its sake I 
often welcome the rain that keeps me 
out of my garden; for, like Thoreau, I 
notice how ‘‘a single gentle rain makes 
the grass many shades greener,” and then 
naturally comes the idea that he has 
linked with the fact, “so our prospects 
brighten on the influx of better 
thoughts,” 
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But what about the time of year before days? Will not the zsthetic sense she 


my useful vegetable friends ‘have begun wakes in us afresh every year cry out for 
to bloom? What about that time of year brightness and colour and delicacy and 


Fruit and vegetable. 


when Spring, with her many promises life in my garden? Will not that same 
and disappointments, has really come and insidious Spring emotion that drives some 
taken hold of the earth, and is generously of us to new light garments, make me 
dealing out her brilliant and intoxicating regret my neglected sowing and planting, 
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and create in me a longing for any kind 
of flower ? 

But no ; my utilitarian garden can even 
fill this imagined void, for have I not my 
fruit trees, and what could possibly be 
more beauti- 


The birch will not miss what I have 
taken; and as for the blossom, would I 
not willingly give a few pears and plums 
later on, to be allowed to enjoy now such 
a beautiful decoration? I allow myself 

this luxury, 





ful than my 
cherry tree 
ec ee Sie! 
bloom ? and 
what could 
satisfy a 
most fastidi- 
ous longing 
for delicacy 
more’ than 
my peartree? 
and cannot 
plum _blos- 
som hold its 
own with 
the most 
decorative 
plant ? and is 
not an apple 
tree in 
blossom a 
feast of 
beauty? 
While my 
fruit trees 
bloom my 
garden is a 
perfect epic 
of Spring. 
It is rictous 
with life, 
colour and 








when I look 
facts in the 
face, and ac- 
knowledge 
that my 
orchard 
trees do not 
choose — ex- 
actly the 
most cle- 
ment time 
of year to 
array them- 
selves in all 
their finery, 
and if I 
followed my 
artistic incli- 
nation and 
sat out’ to 
enjoy their 
beauty, I 
should pro- 
bably suffer 
for it in a 
very igno- 
minious way. 

it thee 
patience of 
the gentle 
reader has 
held out so 








delicate 
brilliancy, 
and I can well understand the poet 
who says, 

Sometimes I think my heaven will be 

A green place and an orchard tree... . 


Then, while the year is yet so young, 
is there not the new green of the trees ? 
Surely the vivid light green of the birch 
against a blue sky, and the bright emerald 
of the young larches satisfy the “natural 
thirst of the eye for colour.” There is 
nothing sombre or winterly about my 
garden in the spring, for Nature is 
getting into her new clothes just as 
quickly, and often more becomingly, than 
we who are human. 

And if my living-room is sometimes 
full of young branches of light green and 
blossoms, who shall say I am wasteful ? 


Carrots with their feathery leaves. 


far, and he 
has been 
able to tolerate such heterodox views on 
the sacred subject of gardening, will 
he allow me, before he profess himself 
absolutely unconvinced, diffidently to 
put forward one more argument in favour 
of my flowerless garden? May it not 
win a little sympathy from the fact 
that it knows less of tragedy than do 
those that are devoted to flowers? There 
is the winter rest, but not so many 
fadings and deaths. The wind scatters 
the fruit blossom, and the boughs are 
bare, but the cheery little beginning 
of an apple or a plum is left behind. 
The carrots, turnips, beets and cabbages 
disappear while still in their prime, and 
the beans and peas do not linger when 
once they have yielded their harvest. 
There is no unfortunate annual which 
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has bloomed in its pride, making a 


brave show, and then, 


Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty face 
Lighting a little Llour or two—is gone. 


And altogether there is less sense of waste 
and loss, and one does not realise so 
acutely the pathetically ephemeral life of 
flowers, and feel ‘‘‘The Watcher’s axe is 
nigh.” 

Naturally Autumn is the time of year 
that encourages this sentiment, for Autumn 
is not always kind to gardens. She is a 
Bohemian who hates conventionality, and 
while she will devote herself to painting 
Nature itself in most gorgeous colours, she 
ignores man’s work, and so my garden, this 
time of year, looks a little sad and sombre, 
with only here and there a patch of bright 
colour to break up the monotony. 

One corner of my garden grows chestnut 
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One can afford to give Nature a bit 
when there is ground to spare, and I can 
be lavish in this respect, having no cuttings, 
seeds or bulbs clamouring to be put in. 
So the trees and underwood keep my wild 
bit furnished ; and in autumn, when the 
leaves are swept to the side of the path, 
they form a border of most wonderful 
colours, and the vivid reds and brilliant 
yellows almost compensate me for having 
no flowers. Of course, it will always be 
‘‘almost,” for, in spite of compensations, 
I am really like the fox in the fable who 
lost his tail, and it is in this attitude of 
mind I regard the flower-filled gardens 
of the more fortunate: but, like the 
optimistic fox, one can adapt oneself to 
circumstances, and in the end become 
quite convinced that flowers, like the 
fox’s tail, are a useless encumbrance 
and one is ever so much better without 











and oak trees, and I leave it quite wild. them. 
THE HOUR OF PRIME. 
BY EDWARD F. SHEPHERD 


HE mists of morn hang over the fields ; 
In a sapphire sky soars the lark on the wing: 
The mower, one with the scythe he wields, 


In the sunlight moves with a rhythmic swing. 


His quivering blade drips silver bright ; 
The scent of the swathes is rising sweet ; 
And the lush wet grass in the golden light 


Is diamond and gossamer round his feet. 


See, tiny cloudlets of powdered dew 
Fly from the feathery plantain heads, 
As the scythe sweeps round with a measure true, 


And the mower’s lilt with its whisper weds. 


The music of morning about him floats ; 
His stone on the steel rings mellow and clear ; 
And song from a hundred feathered throats 


Is swelling a chorus sweet to hear. 


Oh, glad the light of a day new-born— 

The scent and the song of the dawning-time ! 
Blithe leaps the heart in the early morn: 

The fairest hour is the golden prime! 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 
IN THE CAMP OF REFUGEES. 


A WOMAN'S 


HE spirit of Mark Tapley has 
certainly been discounted in the 
recent catastrophe in San Fran- 

cisco. The pluck with which an entire 
population faced disaster has been a 
stimulating and redeeming feature in an 
experience that, without it, would have 
touched the extreme of misery. 

The earthquake was a severe teacher ; 
but the victims mastered the lesson in- 
stantaneously. After the escape from 
tottering house or hotel, gratitude for the 
bare gift of life precluded violent grief 
for the mere loss of possessions. 

We ourselves had commented casually 
on the earthquake in Formosa, with that 
vague commiseration that is so promptly 
dismissed and forgotten. Formosa seemed 
as remote from our experience as though 
it had been on another planet. It is 
only when disaster, sudden, vital, over- 
whelming, is brought home to our own 
doors, that the horror of it is forced 
upon us. ‘*Two thousand killed in 
Japan? An island wiped out in the 
South Sea? Dear, dear, how sad!” 

And two or three hundred thousand 
homeless people? Can that convey any 
impression to any well balanced mind, not 
schooled in vast disasters ? 

And yet how vivid and clear ‘and 
memorable a picture will it not always 
convey to any inhabitant of San Francisco 
on the 18th of April or after ! 

Can you imagine being flung out of 
your bed on some peaceful morning with 
the noise of falling chimneys and crashing 
furniture and shivering glass in your ears P 
Can you imagine running out into a street 
where the ground heaves up under your 
feet, and towers rattle down and water- 
pipes burst, and telegraph wires festoon 
themselves like vines about the houses, 


EXPERIENCE. 
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and it is raining stone cornices and flying 
bricks ? 

If you are gifted with this strong 
imaginary sense you will perhaps be able 
to realise a little of what happened to 
thousands upon thousands of people in 
San Francisco. And after that small 
excitement for an early riser is survived, 
and conflagrations begin to sweep away 
whole districts, where your fathers or 
brothers or husbands have their offices 
or factories or stores, can you again 
imagine yourself hearing quite calmly 
that everything is destroyed—buildings 
that paid you that pleasing and comfort- 
able income, offices in which all the valu- 
ables were kept, factories that employed 
so many hands—banks and hotels and 
theatres, everything that has, from child- 
hood, gone to the making of home? 
Home is, after all, only in its narrowest 
sense a single house—it is the whole 
street, or the whole town, or the whole 
community, whether home is in a village 
or in a city—just as it is in the gardens 
and fields and meadows and hills, even 
in the proprietary right to the sky—if it 
is in the country. 

And then, when it comes to that last 
stronghold—the single house that is the 
vital essence of home—and there is no 
water to fight with, and wet blankets 
dipped in wine have flapped out in vain 
a dozen small conflagrations—why, then 
can you imagine yourself valiantly grabbing 
a dozen useless things, and forgetting 
everything that might possibly be of value ? 
For, of a sudden, an opera cloak, or 
a silver sandwich fork, or a beautifully 
carved ivory statuette, seem trivial things 
with which to start life under the sky. 

It is extraordinary how swiftly the ex- 
change may be made between a mansion, 
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crowded with supposedly necessary things, 
and a tent, miles away, composed of a 
Persian rug and two blankets, held to- 
gether by a feather duster. In honour 
of the feather duster our tent is known as 
the Palm Garden, in mournful memory of 
the merry supper, a century earlier—or 
was it only one evening before ?—in the 
Palace Hotel. 

** Dear home and new frocks, veguiescant 
in pace!” we might well cry, with 
apologies to Austin Dobson. 

Nevertheless there was positive gaiety 
in the tents that sprang up before the 
night of the first endless day—and such 
tents !—improvised out of blankets or 
rugs or rags, suspended between a trunk 
and a perambulator. A silk counterpane 
doing duty where a kitchen apron failed— 
never did the bivouac of a routed army 
present such a motley, such a sorry 
appearance! It was the only “sorry” 
part of the performance, however. ‘The 
population—to be sure, the tent-world 
were the aristocrats, for the untented 
were legion, and slept on the ground 
or the trampled grass—were not only 
cheerful, but inclined to witticisms. 
Many were the references to the “ simple 
life.” It was indeed a swift and breathless 
return to primitive conditions ; and even 
though, day by day, these conditions 
were slightly alleviated, they were not so 
changed as to present actual cause for 
hilarity. Nevertheless people accepted 
the inevitable in the spirit of a vast and 
prolonged picnic. 

One part of the programme, however, 
hardly provided unalloyed enjoyment even 
to the most hardened optimist. This was 
the necessity for standing in the long line 
—the “ bread line” as it was called —that 
streamed to the nearest “ headquarters ” 
for rations. ‘This was an excellent but 
hardly an exhilarating lesson in humility. 
There was no means of avoiding the 
necessity or curtailing the ordeal. The 
local government had confiscated all 
supplies, and Madame of the one-time 
marble-columned mansion awaited her 
turn as patiently as the Italian scavenger 
in front of her or the Chinese fruit- 
pedlar behind. 

There were no preferences shown. With 
a quick glance at the applicant, to make 
sure that he had not emulated Oliver 
Twist and come back for more, the rations 
would be handed over and the recipient 
make way for the next in order. The 
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fare was good, if not exactly varied and 
stimulating. Biscuits and tinned goods at 
first, then later, bread and bacon, eggs, 
and finally fresh meat—but that was only 
after ten or twelve days of more Spartan 
diet. And the incongruity of it all—a 
dainty, high-heeled, silk-bloused Little 
Sister of the Rich, anxiously doing her 
gipsy cooking in the light of the open 
street. Stoves are merely a handful of 
bricks, fallen from some chimney, with 
a warped stove lid to hold a kettle or a 
frying-pan. 

In the camp the morning dawns ona 
most extraordinary scene: new tents of 
white canvas are there, but also tents of 
red blankets, of silk counterpanes, of old 
shawls, all waving and flapping in a wind 
that threatens at any moment to send 
them flying like wild birds. It has 
rained in the night, and rivers have 
trickled down the tent, down the sides 
of the trunks, also down the spinal 
column—little pools are in the frying- 
pan and in one’s boots. There is 
nothing to do, but everybody to do it. 
To be sure, there is water to fetch, and 
an amiable quarrel as to who may carry 
the tin dipper and the bucket. There 
is breakfast to arrange for, and an argu- 
ment as to whose turn it is to go off 
with a basket for rations. Somewhere 
a woman is singing like a lark, and 
everywhere there is a smell of frying 
bacon. This smell is so all-pervading— 
bacon splutters in every improvised fire- 
place in all the tent city, and even in 
the streets that have escaped earthquake 
and fire—that it will seem for ever the 
characteristic odour of the time, even 
above the odour of soot and flying smoke. 
But there is one thing that is more 
all-pervading even than the smell of bacon, 
and that is the unconquerable optimism 
of the people. 

Miles of streets have been laid waste, 
there are mountains of débris to be 
removed, water- and gaspipes have burst, 
all the old landmarks, everything solid 
or fine or familiar, all the accumulations 
of private treasure are all—all gone. 
Yesterday a city like other cities, at once 
brilliant and splendid, and to-day a heap 
of ruins in a desert waste, in which it 
would not be surprising to see a lion 
prowl, so deserted, so ashen, so old 
is the aspect of things. 

Morals of disasters are so self-evident, 
they have so blossomed and flourished 
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in this catastrophe and in this camp that 
we exude them from every pore. ‘There 
ought to be a fine demanded from every 
one, in any part of the world, who flings 
a moral at us in our distress, and the 
proceeds might go to swell the accounts 
of the local relief committee, at their 
wits’ ends for means of “ acquiring merit ” 
and funds, 


In this case the only legitimate re- 
flection I am impelled to offer is a 
renewed faith in human kind. It is really 
a pity that in the ordinary everyday life 
of comfort and prosperity they disguise 
these hidden stores of courage and kind- 
ness and generosity that have so flamed 
for us all in these days of calamity. 

CEcIL CHARD. 





ONE WET DAY. 


“He thought the frocks she wore— 
Oh! so smart!” 
A drawing by A. J. Balliol Salinon. 





VERY morn she waited there 
For the car. 
He admired her more each day 


From afar. 


And he thought the frocks she 
wore— 
Oh! so smart ! 
Then her figure and her face 


Won his heart. 


Fortune favoured him at last, 
As one day 

Down the rain began to pour 
Suddenly. 


Now an opportunity 
Blessed his lot ; 
An umbrella he possessed : 


She did not. 


So he offered his to her 
Then and there. 
“ But, I cannot take it all” ; 


“ Let us share.” 


Sharing it, they soon were 
friends, 
And they say 
They look back with joy 
to that 
One wet day. 
FREDA RODHAM. 
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A DISTRICT VISITOR. 


BY MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. 


T the sound of a tap at her bedroom 

door Mrs. Covens raised her head 

from her pillow, and in a long-suffering 

tone of ill-disguised impatience called out, 
“ Come in!” 

Her large hard-featured face, framed in 
a big frilled nightcap, reminded one of 
nothing so much as the wolf in the story 
of “Red Riding-hood,” only that it lacked 
the suave smile with which that historic 
creature welcomed its visitor. 

“T do wish people would give me a little 
rest. Am I to have zo peace?” she demanded 
fiercely of herself ; then called out again, 
still less genially, “‘ Come in !” 

The door opened about an inch, then two, 
then by slow degrees until there was just 
space for a thin plank-like figure to squeeze 
through. Mrs. Covens’ eyes dilated with 
angry amazement at the sight of a stranger 
in her bedroom, but before she could find 
words to match her expression, a loud 
dominating voice destroyed any possibility. 

“Good morning! //ow do you do? I 
am so glad to see you. I saw the street 
door open, and came in. I am sure you 
won't mind me. I felt sure you were Mrs. 
Covens, for [ have you on my list, and 
I seldom make a mistake. I did think 
I would inquire downstairs, just to make 
certain ; but there was no one to be seen, 
and I thought to myself, ‘ That poor dear old 
thing must be quite alone : I mst see her,— 
all gone out to their various duties, I expect !’ 
Ah! the trust of the poor in each other: it 
is beautiful, really one of their noblest traits. 
They go away and leave their homes un- 
locked, all open.” 

Mrs. Covers groaned aloud. 

“T went into room after room—zof from 
curiosity, O dear no—I was only anxious to 
become acquainted with my new charges ; 
but as I was there I took just a leetle, leetle 
peep around, and really all was the greatest 
credit to them, poor things—so clean, so tidy, 
nothing to find fault with, but perhaps a 
tendency to extravagance, a too great love 
of comfort’; but, as I could seé no one to 
inquire of, I came on in search of you. I 
felt so responsible when I thought of you, 
old and alone and perhaps unhappy ; but 


when I tapped at this door and you called 
to me, I had really gute a shock. Well, 
and how are you? Not ill, I ope? Not 
a confirmed bed-lier, I trust. It is so bitter 
to feel oneself a millstone about the necks 
of one’s relations ; so trying to have to lie 
there doing nothing while one’s dear ones 
are toiling hard, and not be able even to 
help by tidying up the kitchen or preparing 
a meal to greet them on their return, weary 
and depressed. I don’t get depressed 
myself—I won’t a//ow myself to ; when I feel 
it coming on I shake myself and say, ‘ Jane ! 
Jane Slimmer, this will never do: go out and 
lighten the depression of others; go out 
and see other misery, greater than your own, 
—real misery ——” 

Another groan burst from the restless 
form in the bed. 

“ Poor dear ! you are suffering. Ah, but I 
assure you you have little to complain of 
compared with some I have visited. You 
have a nice clean room, in quite a decent 
little house, a comfortable bed, and I 
should say,” questioningly, “you are well 
looked after—on the whole? Ah, but I 
can see by your poor face that you have 
your trials. Weal/have. Mere hand-service, 
though thorough, is not all we want, is it? 
One asks for love and loving care ; and that 
is what I hope to supply to my dear suffering 
poor, particularly the very old and very 
young. To lie here alone, uncared for 
beyond the mere necessary duties, to feel 
one is of no interest to any one, is hard~ | 
admit it is hard. 

** When one is rich, friends flock about one, 
even more in sickness than in health. When 
one has lost one’s little all, or never had 
one to lose, then one knows the bitterness 
of indifference, of the feeling that you are of 
the great army of the unwanted : that is only 
one of the inevitable sadnesses of being old 
and poor. But we must not give way, dear— 
I forget your Christian name : Sarah, isn’t it ? 
Dear Sarah, / will make it my business that 
you shall wever feel neglected.” At a groan 
from the bed she turned. “Ah, poor dear, 
you are suffering. Let me help you. Dear, 
dear ! and all this time I have never told 
you whol am! Well, I never! how foolish 
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of me! I am Miss Slimmer, Miss Jane 
Slimmer. Now” (archly) “I know you are 
thinking in your dear old mind, ‘ Who is 
Miss Jane Slimmer? I never heard of 
her.” No, of course you haven’t, you poor 
old thing. I have only just come to this 
town ; but, knowing how neglected and 
uncared-for the poor always are, I asked 
the vicar of the church I joined to give me 
a district to visit. I have always been used 
to one, and he gave me this. It was only 
yesterday, but I determined to lose no time 
in beginning my little labour of mercy 
amongst the dwellers in these little humble 
homes. It is one’s duty, and I felt every 
moment I delayed I was neglecting my duty, 
so here I am. _ I know, ah, 1 know, I can 
see by your face, how lonely and deserted 
you were feeling when I came in. You are 
too strong and brave to complain, but my 
eye can see. But, Sarah, you may feel those 
days are passed now: as long as Jane 
Slimmer is granted strength to move, you 
may feel sure of at least one true friend, one 
hand to smooth your pillow. With me no one 
is unwant— Oh, you are in pain again. 
What can I do? I don’t know much about 
illness—but 4 

“Unwanted !!” roared the old wolf, forcing 
out a word at last. “T’ll let you know — 
who is unwanted. Ring that bell!” She 
dropped back on her pillow, her face dis- 
torted, her eyes rolling furiously. 

In her nervousness Miss Slimmer rang 
the bell with no gentle hand. A trim elderly 
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maid-servant rushed up the stairs and into 
the room, with alarm expressed in every 
feature. 

“Why, whatever’s happened, ma’am ?” she 
gasped, hurrying to the bedside. 

Mrs. Covens gasped twice, then controlled 
herself sufficiently to roar out a few pregnant 
sentences. ‘‘ Take that female away—tell 
her who I am—and that I withdraw every 
subscription I ever promised; and—and 
next time you go out lock and bar every 
door in the house, or call a constable. I—I’d 
gladly pay one to stand outside permanently. 
Now take her away !” 

Miss Slimmer, after one frightened glance 
at the bed, was led, not unwillingly, down 
the stairs. 

“Poor old soul ! a mental case, I suppose ?” 
in a coafidential whisper, and tapping her 
forehead. 

“She will be if you come poking in again,” 
snapped the tidy maid ; “as it is, ’tis others 
will be the sufferers. She’s going to stop all 
her subscriptions to that church, and as 
she’s about the richest woman and the only 
generous one in the parish, I wouldn’t be 
you, to have to tell the vicar what you’ve 
done. Another time it wouldn’t do you any 
harm to remember that people have got 
feelings, though they do live in small houses ; 
and when you’re coming to see ’em re- 
member that bells and knockers haven't 
dropped out of fashion yet. An open door 
don’t always mean an invitation to come in 
and tramp the house over. Good morning.” 


“THIS SEASON’S WEAR.” 


BY OWEN E. 


HE sample cloth appealed to me, 
Its pattern neat and tasty ; 
I took my time. I would not be 
In such a matter hasty. 
The tailor-man approved of my 
Correct and chaste selection ; 
But now the suit is home, I sigh 
In most profound dejection. 


McGILLICUDDY. 


The tailor-man the fabric draped 
In graceful folds about me ; 

It looked far better, even, shaped, 
Than on the roll around me. 

I saw myself, in fancy, clad 
In that becoming raiment ; 

But now the clothes are home I’m sad, 
And really grudge the payment. 


What’s wrong I don’t exactly know ; 
It fits—there’s no denying ; 


The cut is right, 


I think, also, 


My critic soul defying. 
But, though I cannot tell just what 


There is to be 
I’m sad, for that 


corrected, 
new suit is not 


At all what I expected. 








